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PREFACE 


I N 1807 a Survey detachment was deputed by {he Surveyor General of Bengal to 
explore tire source of the Ganges: this was the first expedition to the Himalaya 
undertaken for purely geographical purposes. A hundred years have now elapsed, 
during which geographical and geological information has been steadily accumulating 
and we have at length reached a stage where there is danger of losing our way in a 
maze of unclassified detail: it is therefore desirable to review our present position, to 
co-ordinate our varied observations and to see how far we have progressed and what 
directions appear favourable for future lines of advance. 

The present paper originated in a proposal submitted by the Survey of India to 
the Board of Scientific Advice at the meeting of the latter in May 1906. The pro¬ 
posal was as follows:—“ The number of travellers in the Himalaya and Tibet is 
“ increasing, and a wider interest is being evinced by the public in the geography of 
“ these regions. It is therefore proposed to compile a paper summarising the geographi¬ 
cal position at the present time.” 

Subject to the modification that the scope of the paper should be geological as 
well as geographical, this proposal has received the sanction of the Government of 
India and the work has been entrusted to us to carry out. On the understanding 
that the paper is intended primarily for the use of the public, we have endeavoured 
to avoid purely technical details and to present our results in a popular manner. 
Our subject has fallen naturally into four parts, as follows:— 

Part I.—The high peaks of Asia. 

Part II.—-The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

Part III.—The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Part IY.—Th^ geology of the Himalaya. 

Though the four parts are essentially interdependent, each has been made as far 
as possible complete in itself and will be published separately. The first three parts 
are mainly geographical, the fourth part is wholly geological: the parts are subdivided 
into sections, and against each section in the table of contents is given the name of the 
author responsible for it. 
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The endeavour to render each part complete must be our apology for having 
repeated ourselves in more places than one: the relations, for instance, of a range to a 
.'er have been discussed in Part II, when the range was being described, and have 
;>een mentioned again in Part III under the account of the river. 

As the mountains of Asia become more accurately surveyed, errors will doubtless 
be found in what we have written and drawn: it is not possible yet to arrive at correct 
generalisations and we have to be content with first approximations to truth. 

Maps, too large for insertion in such a volume as this, are required for a study of 
the Himalayan mountains: the titles of maps illustrating the text are given in foot¬ 
notes and arc procurable from the Map Issue Office of the Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Constable’s hand-atlas of India will be found useful. 

We are much indebted to Babus Shiv Nath Saha and Ishan Chandra Dev, b.a., for 
the care with which they have checked our figures and names, and to Mr. J. H. Nichol 
for the trouble he has taken to ensure the correctness of the charts, Mr. Eccles and 
Major Lenox Conyngham have been kind enough to examine all proofs, and to give 
us the benefit of their advice and suggestions. Mr. Eccles has also supervised the 
drawing and printing of the charts, and we have profited greatly by the interest he has 
shown in them. 


S. G. Burrard. 


M'jrch i’.K)7. 


H. H. Hayden. 
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PREFACE 


I N 1807 a Survey detachment was deputed by the Surveyor General of Bengal to 
explore the source of the Ganges: this was the first expedition to the Himalaya 
undertaken for purely geographical purposes. A hundred years have now elapsed, 
during which geographical and geological information has been steadily accumulating 
and we have at length reached a stage where there is danger of losing our way in a 
maze of unclassified detail: it is therefore desirable to review our present position, to 
co-ordinate our varied observations and to see how far we have progressed and what 
directions appear favourable for future lines of advance. 

The present paper originated in a proposal submitted by the Survey of India to 
the Board of Scientific Advice at the meeting of the latter in May 1906. The pro¬ 
posal was as follows:—“ The number of travellers in the Himalaya and Tibet is 
“ increasing, and a wider interest is being evinced by the public in the geography of 
“ these regions. It is therefore proposed to compile a paper summarising the geographi- 
“cal position at the present time.” 

Subject to the modification that the scope of the paper should be geological as 
well as geographical, this proposal has received the sanction of the Government of 
India and the work has been entrusted to us to carry out. On the understanding 
that the paper is intended primarily for the use of the public, we have endeavoured 
to avoid purely technical details and to present our results in a popular manner. 
Our subject has fallen naturally into four parts, as follows:— 

Part I.—The high peaks of Asia. 

Part. II.—The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

Part III.—The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Part IV.—The geology of the Himalaya. 

Though the four parin are essentially interdependent, each has been made as far 
as possible complete in itself and will be published separately. The first three parts 
are mainly geographical, the fourth part is wholly geological: the parts are subdivided 
into sections, and against each section in the table of contents is given the name of the 
author responsible for it. 
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The endeavour to render each part complete must be our apology for having 
repeated ourselves in more places than one: the relations, for instance, of a range to a 
. ver have been discussed in Part II, when the range was being described, and have 
•>een mentioned again in Part III under the account of the river. 

As the mountains of Asia become more accurately surveyed, errors will doubtless 
be found in what we have written and drawn: it is not possible yet to arrive at correct 
generalisations and we have to be content with first approximations to truth. 

Maps, too large for insertion in such a volume as this, are required for a study of 
the Himalayan mountains: the titles of maps illustrating the text are given in foot¬ 
notes and are procurable from the Map Issue Office of the Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Constable’s hand-atlas of India will be found useful. 

We are much indebted to Babus Shiv Nath Saha and Ishan Chandra Dev, b.a., for 
the care with which they have ohecked our figures and names, and to Mr. J. H. Nichol 
ior the trouble he has taken to ensure the correctness of the charts, Mr. Eccles and 
Major Lenox Conyngham have been kind enough to examine all proofs, and to give 
us the benefit of their advice and suggestions. Mr. Eccles has also supervised the 
drawing and printing of the charts, and we have profited greatly by the interest he has 
shown in them. 


March 1007. 


S. G. Burrard. 
H. H. Hayden. 
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THE HIGH PEAKS OF ASIA. 


1 

THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS AND THEIR ALTITUDES. 

t N the earlier stages of geographical investigation the most important features of 
a mountain mass are the high peaks. They may be, it is true, but slight promin¬ 
ences of lofty ranges and they may possess perhaps no geological significance: bat they 
are conspicuous and definite points; they are the only mountain features that can 
be observed with accuracy from a distance; and the determination of their positions, 
and heights is the first step of the ladder of geographical knowledge. When this step 
has been taken, further progress becomes possible; the peaks can be made the basis 
of subsequent surveys; the courses of rivers and the positions of lakes oatt be laid down 
with regard to them; the trends and forms and magnitudes of the raUgeB <*an be 
inferred from the distribution of the peaks. 

In the following tables i to v all the "peaks of Asia that have been found to 
exceed 24000 feet in height are catalogued in order of magnitude : their geographical 
positions are shown in the five corresponding charts, numbered also I to v.* 


Table I.—Peaks of the first magnitude exceeding 28000 feet in height. 


Reference 

number Name or symbol, 

of Peak. 

Height. 

i Number 
of 

| stations 
from 

which the 
heigh t was 
observed. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.f 

Mountain range. 


jeel 


o / * 

o / » 


^1 J Mount Everest 

29002 

6 

27 59 16 

86 55 40 

Nepal Himalaya 


28250 

9 

35 52 55 

76 30 51 

Karakoram 

3 Kinchinjunga I 

28146 

9 

27 42 9 

88 9 0 

Nepal Himalaya 


i 

1 

1 





- • Those peaks only have been included the height* of which are known with fair accuracy. Peaks the 

of which have been eonjeotured by explorers to exceed 24000 feet have been omitted. 

♦ The values of longitude are based on the determination of the difference between Greenwich and Madras 
made in 1894-06, add are not those hitherto accepted by the Survey of India. 
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Table II.—Peaks of tlie second magnitude between 27000 and 28000 feet in height. 


Reference 
number 
pf Peak. 

Name or symbol. 

Height. 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height wae 
observed. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.* 

Mountain range. 



feet 


O t H 

0 

/ # 


4 

Kinchinjunga II 

27803 

7 

27 41 30 

88 

9 24 

Nepal Himalaya 

5 

i 

Makalu .. 

27790 | 

6 

27 53 23 

87 

5 29 

Nepal Himalaya 


Table III.—Peaks of the third magnitude between 20000 and 27OO0-*feet in height. 


Reference 
number 
of P«*ak. 

Name or svmbol. 

Height. 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.* 

Mountain range. 


1 

feet 


Of** 

0 , . j 


6 

T*» 

26887 

3 

28 5 32 

86 39 51 

Nepal Himalaya 

7 

Dhaulagiri 

26795 

n 

28 41 48 

83 29 42 

Nepal Himalaya 

8 

XXX .. 

26658 

B 

28 33 0 

84 33 43 

Nepal Himalaya 

9 

Nanga Parbat I 

26620 

8 

35 14 21 

74 35 21 

Punjab Himalaya 

10 

XXXIX 

26492 

8 

28 35 44 

83 49 19 

Nepal Himalaya 

11 

K 6 or Gasherbrum I 

26470 

4 

35 43 30 

76 41 48 

Karakoram ! 

12 

K* or Gasherbrum II .. 

26360 

2 

35 45 31 

76 39 10 

Karakoram 

13 

i 

Ciosainthan [ 

26291 

: 2 

28 21 7 

85 46 55 

Nepal Himnluv i 

H 

K 5h or Gaslierbiuin III 

26090 

! 2 

35 45 36 

76 36 33 

Karakoram 

15 

XXXIV .. 

20041 

i 5 

28 32 5 

84 7 20 

Nepal Himalaya. 

10 

K a or Gasherbrum IV 

26000 

i 2 

35 45 38 

76 37 2 

Karakoram 


* The values of longitude are ba» d on the determination of the difference between Greenwich und Madras 
made In 1894-00. and are not those hi the • to accepted by the Survey .»f India. 
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Table IV.—Peaks of the fourth magnitude between 25000 and 26000 feet in height. 


'" 1 

Reference 
number 
| of Peak. 

i 

Name or symbol 

Height. 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.* 

Mountain range. 



feet 


o / * 

o * 


17 

X” 

25990 

i 

28 5 52 

86 44 41 

Nepal Himalaya 

18 

B 783 

25909 

1 

28 6 24 

86 41 13 

Nepal Himalaya 

! 19 

XXVIII .. 

25801 

4 

28 26 3 

84 38 34 

Nepal Himalaya 

| 20 

Kambachen 

25782 

4 

27 42 59 

88 6 47 

Nepal Himalaya 

21 

XXIX 

25705 

2 

28 30 12 

84 34 7 

Nepal Himalaya 

! 22 

Masherbrum East 

25660 

7 

35 38 36 

76 18 31 

Karakoram 

. 23 

Nanda Devi 

25645 

9 

30 22 32 

79 58 22 

Kumaun Himalaya 

' 24 

Masherbrum West 

25610 

3 

35 38 29 

76 18 23 

Karakoram 

1 25 

Nanga Parbat II 

25572 

2 

35 15 22 

74 35 14 

Punjab Himalaya | 

' 26 

LIX 

25563 

3 

30 22 34 

79 58 18 

Kumaun Himalaya! 

! 27 

Rakaposhi 

25550 

3 

36 8 39 

74 29 22 

Kailas j 

1 28 

K unjut No. 1 

25460 

2 

36 12 21 

75 25 3 

Karakoram 

| 29 

Kamet 

25447 

6 

30 55 13 

79 35 37 

Zaskar 

30 

T 42 

25433 

1 1 

28 6 36 

86 37 18 

Nepal Himalaya 

i 31 

XLIII 

25429 

5 ! 

28 45 45 

83 23 25 

Nepal Himalaya 

32 

Tirich Mir I 

25426 

2 

36 15 17 

71 50 25 

Hindu Kush 

33 

N w 

25413 

2 

27 55 47 

87 6 44 

Nepal Himalaya 

34 

K 10 

25400 

4 

35 21 1 

76 50 55 j 

Karakoram 

3D 

Hunza-Kunji I 

25370 

2 

36 30 30 

74 31 21 1 

Karakoram 

36 

Gurla Mandhata 

25355 

o 

30 26 18 

81 17 57 j 

Ladak 

37 

Juno 

25294 

9 

27 40 56 

88 2 47 : 

Nepal Himalaya 

38 

K 11 

25280 

4 

33 24 24 

76 50 50 j 

Karakoram 

39 

XLIV 

25271 

3 

28 45 13 

83 22 46 1 

Nepal Himalaya 

40 


25202 

1 

28 5 50 

86 42 31 j 

Nepal Himalaya 

t 41 

Shy ok Nubra Watershed 

i 



! 


( 

1 

No. 5 

25170 

1 

34 52 2 

77 45 13 

Karakoram 

i 42 

Kungur I .. 

25146 

2 

38 39 23 

75 13 5 ! 

Kashgar 

43 

B r>04 

25134 

2 

28 21 17 

85 48 45 

Nepal Himalaya j 

l 

44 

Hunza-Kunji 11 

25118 

1 

36 31 59 

74 30 1 

Karakoram 

45 

Karakoram No. 8 

25110 

4 

35 36 44 

76 34 23 

Karakoram 

46 

XLYI 

25061 

7 

28 14 7 

83 18 53 

Nepal Himalaya 

47 

1 Hunza-Kunji III 

25050 

2 

36 26 32 

74 40 53 

Karakoram 

! 48 

i 

| Kungur II 

25046 

l _ 

2 

38 37 4 

t 

75 19 39 

Kashgar 

! i 


•Tin* values of longitude are based on the determination of the flihorenoo between (Jveenwiob and Madras 
,u ism-'Hi and are not those hitherto accepted by the Survey of India. 
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Table V. —Peaks of the fifth magnitude between 24000 and 250bo feet in height. 


Reference 
number 
of Peak. 

Name or symbol. 

Height 

Number 
i of 

atatioha 

from 

i which the 
height was 
observed. 

i Latitude. 

i 

i 

" 

Longitude.* 

Mountain range. 


I 

feet 


O i " 

O / " 


49 j 

XLV .. .. | 

24885 

5 

28 44 3 

83 21 51 

Nepal Himalaya 

50 ; 

XXXVI .. 

24750 

4 

28 35 3 

83 59 31 

: Nepal Himalaya 

51 

Kullia Kangri I .. 

24740 

4 

28 2 49 

90 27 30 

Assam Himalaya 

52 

Karakoram No. 5 

24690 

1 

35 8 54 

77 34 41 

Karakoram 

53 

XXXV .. 

24688 

4 

28 32 11 

84 5 5 

, Nepal Himalaya 

54 

Kulha Kangri II 

24660 

i 

28 4 11 

90 26 53 

Assam Himalaya 

55 

Shy ok Nubra Watershed 
No 3 .. .. j 

24650 

i 2 

34 48 14 

77 48 22 

Karakoram 

50 

Tirich Mir 11 

24611 

2 

36 25 52 

1 71 50 11 

Hindu Kush 

57 

i 

Shyok Nubra Watershed 
No. 4 

24590 

1 

2 

34 50 31 

77 47 16 

Karakoram 

58 

Kunjut No. 2 

24580 

1 

36 12 45 

75 15 12 

Karakoram 

59f , 

R 5 ** 

24496 

2 

28 13 52 

90 37 10 

Assam Himalaya 

60 

Indus-Nagar Watershed 
No. 2 

24470 

! ■ 

36 0 14 

i 74 52 34 

Kailas 

61 

LVII 

24391 

! 3 

30 21 58 

79 59 54 

Kumaun Himalaya 

62 

Muztagh Ata 

24388 i 2 

38 16 43 

i 75 7 6 

Kashgar 

63 

K‘* 

24370 

4 

35 17 46 

; 77 1 23 

Karakoram 

64 ► 

A satellite of Kinchin* 
junga 

24344 

5 

, 27 52 40 

88 8 35 

Nepal Himalaya 

65 

Tirich Mir III 

24343 

2 

36 23 31 ' 

71 53 43 

Hindu Kush 

00 

Kuen Lun No. 1 

24306 

2 

35 47 48 

81 8 42 ! 

Kuen Lun 

67 

XXVI 

24299 

1 

28 23 30 

85 7 45 

Nepal Himalaya 

68 

Haramosh 

24270 

3 

35 50 29 

74 53 52 

, Kailas 

69 

Sad Ishtragh 

24171 

4 

36 32 54 i 

72 6 64 

i Hindu Kush 

70 

XLVIII 

24150 

7 

28 43 54 I 

83 12 43 

; Nepal Himalaya 

71 

Kunjut No. 3 

24090 

2 , 

36 19 3 | 

75 2 11 

Karakoram 

72 

A satellite of Kinchin- 
junga 

24089 

5 

27 47 15 

88 11 55 | 

.Nepal Himalaya 

73 i 

Hunza-Kunji IV 

24044 

1 ! 

36 24 10 

74 41 43 i 

Karakoram 

74 : 

Chamlang 

24012 

2 

27 46 31 

86 58 56 i 

Nepal Himalaya 

75 . 

Kabru 

24002 

i 

1 

0 

j 

27 36 30 

88 6 50 ! 

Nepal Himalaya 


The names adopted for the peaks are those most commonly employed by geog¬ 
raphers. In a later section of this paper is given a list of 

Explana tion ot the tobies. , _ 

alternative names and symbols, which have been applied 
to the high peaks at different times: in the same place are discussed a few geographical 
names that are giving rise to controversy and confusion. 


*,The ralaes of longitude an based on the determination of the difference between Greenwioh and Madras 
made in 1894-90, and are not those hitherto accepted by the Survey of India- 

t The position of this peak to doubtful. 
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A column has been included in t&bles i to v showing tiie number of stations from 
which the height of each peak has been observed. For the attainment of accuracy it 
is more profitable to observe a peak from different places and distances than to multiply 
observations from any one station; and the number of observing stations i* an 
indication of the trustworthiness of the resulting value of altitude. The accuracy of 
the adopted values of height is discussed hereafter, and numerical estimates of the 
magnitudes of the errors that may exist are formed. 

The latitude and longitude ot each peak have been given in the tables, so that its 
position on the charts may be ascertained. In the drainage charts xxiv to xxxiv 
(appended to Part III) these positions have been marked exactly : but in charts i to v 
the scale is so small that in ciowded clusters there has not been always room to mark 
the precise position of each peak ; a few of the symbols overlapped, and had to be 
slightly displaced in order to make room for others. 

It will be noticed that every peak of chart i is shown bv a larger and larger 
circle on < ach of the successive charts n to v ; the reason for this increase is that 

at the level of 28000 feet Kinehinjunga, for example, is in nature hardly more than 

a point, but at 27000 feet the contour round Kinehinjunga encloses an area; and at 
24000 feet a horizontal section taken through the Kinehinjunga pyramid would show 
that a considerable area of the earth’s surface had attained that elevation.* 

the last column of each table is given the range on which each peak is situated, 
the great Hmalaya range being divided into four sections: — 

(i) the Punjab Himalaya from the Indus to the Sutlej; 

(li) the Kumaun Himalaya from the Sutlej to the Kali; 

liii) !he Nepal Himalaya from the Kali to the Tista; 

(iv) the Assam Himalaya from the Tista to the Brahmaputra. 

The relative positions of the ranges mentioned in the tables are shown on the range 


chan which serves as a frontispiece. 

Tn table vi are given the details of a lew well-known peaks, which are less than 

24000 feet in height. This table unlike the preceding does 
kn ° Wn peaks below 24000 not contain the names of all peaks above a certain height, 
and is not therefore a continuation of table v. Peaks 
have been omitted which exceed in height many of those of table vi; to give 
complete lists of all known peaks would be to convert this paper into a numerical 
catalogue. 

A great many of the peaks of table vi are visible from Mussooree and Landouy 
and their ^utlines are shown in chart viii.J The panorama of chart vui is continuous 
from left to right: it lias been drawn in three sections that it might be made to fit the 
size of this paper. The reference letteis A and B have been <idded to indicate continuity. 


♦ On chart v peaks of the fifth magnitude have been drawn as points, those of the fourth magnitude have been given 
a diameter of 6 miles, tho-e of the third a diameter of 12 miles, those of the second a diameter of 18 miles, and those of the 
first a diameter of 24 miles. 

■f The Punjab and Kumaun Himalaya have been for the most part surveyed ; the peaks of the Nepal Himalaya have 
been observed from long distances and the rivers and roads explot ed: the Assam Himalaya form still a terra incognita 
although many of the peaks have been well observed from the south. # 

jThit* chart was copied from the* panorama drawn by Col. St. ■ G. C. Gore. C.S.I., R.E., in 1887. 
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Table VI. —Some well-known peaks the heights of which are less than 24000 feet. 


Reference 
number 
of Peak. 

Name in common use. 

Height 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.* 

Mountain range. 



feet 


o / » 

o / » 


76 

Api .. .. 

23399 

3 

30 0 22 

80 55 57 

Nepal Himalaya 

77 

Badrinath 

23190 

5 

30 44 16 

79 16 52 

Kumaun Himalaya 

78 

Bandarpunch 

20720 

5 

31 0 12 

78 33 17 

Kumaun Himalaya 

79 

Ckumalhari 

23930 

2 

27 49 39 

89 16 15 

Assam Himalaya 

80 

Chumunko 

17310 

4 

27 27 31 

88 47 12 

Nepal Himalaya 

81 

Dayabhang 

23750 

2 

28 15 22 

85 31 9 

Nepal Himalaya 

82 

Deotibba 

20410 

5 

32 12 51 

77 23 54 

Punjab Himalaya 

83 

Dubunni 

20151 

i 

35 57 23 

71 38 5 

Kailas 

84 

Dunagiri 

23184 

4 

30 30 57 

79 52 4 

Kumaun Himalaya 

85 

Gangotri f 

21700 

3 

30 52 58 

78 52 14 

Kumaun Himalaya 

86 

Gardhar 

21140 

i 

32 55 7 

76 42 48 

j Punjab Himalaya 

87 

Gaurisankar X 

23440 

6 

27 57 52 

86 20 16 

Nepal Himalaya 

88 

Jaonli § 

21760 

1 

30 51 17 

78 51 25 

J Kumaun Himalaya 

89 

Jibjibia East l 

21839 

2 

28 7 41 

85 52 16 

; Nepal Himalaya 

90 

Jibjibia West J » 

22876 

2 

28 10 25 

85 46 51 

| Nepal Himalaya 

91 

Kailas 

22028 

2 

31 4 2 

81 18 50 

1 Kailas 

92 

Kaufmann 

23000 

. . 

39 18 20 

72 50 3 

Trans Alai 

93 

Kedarnath 

22770 

6 

30 47 53 

79 4 7 

Kumaun Himalaya 

94 

Kharehakund 

21695 

l 

30 46 46 

79 7 47 

Kumaun Himalaya 

95 

Leo Pargial N. 1 ^ 

22210 

2 

31 54 8 

78 44 39 

Zaskar 

96 

Leo Pargial S. J " 

22170 

2 

31 53 5 

78 44 5 

Zaskar 

97 

Lunkho 

22641 

2 

36 46 36 

72 26 16 

Hindu Kush 

98 

Mer or Kana || 

23250 

2 

34 0 48 

76 3 22 

Punjab Himalaya 

99 

Nampa 

22J62 

4 

30 0 37 

81 0 3 

Nepal Himalaya 

100 

Nandakna 

20700 

2 

30 20 56 

79 43 9 

Kumaun Himalaya 

101 

Nandakot 

22510 

3 

30 16 51 

80 4 11 

Kumaun Himalaya 

102 

Narsing 

19130 

4 

27 30 40 

88 17 2 

Nepal Himalaya 

103 

Nilakanta 

21640 

3 

30 43 52 

79 24 28 

Kumaun Himalaya 

104 

Panch Chulhi 

22650 

3 

30 12 51 

80 25 41 

Kumaun Himalaya 

105 

Pandim 

22010 

8 

27 34 38 

88 13 10 

Nepal Himalaya 

106 

Pauhunri 

23180 

2 

27 56 56 

88 50 39 

Nepal Himalaya 

107 

Sargaroin 

20370 

2 

31 6 8 

78 30 4 

Kumaun Himalaya 

108 

Ser or Nana ** 

23410 

6 

33 58 56 

76 1 31 

Punjab Himalaya 

109 

Simvo 

22360 

2 

27 40 44 

88 14 38 

Nepal Himalaya 

110 

Srikanta 

20120 

4 

30 57 25 

78 48 22 

Kumaun Himalaya 

111 

Tengri Khan 

23600 

# # 

42 24 10 

80 16 43 

Tian Shan 

112 

Tharlasagar 

22610 

2 

30 51 41 

78 59 45 

Kumaun Himalaya 

113 

Trisul East 

22320 

4 

30 16 14 

| 79 52 24 

Kumaun Himalaya 

114 

Trisul West 

23360 

| 7 

30 18 43 

! 79 46 40 

1 

Kumaun Himalaya j 


♦ The values of longitude are based on the determination of the difference between Greenwich and Madras 
made in 1894-96, and are not those hitherto accepted by the Survey of India. 

■f The twin of Jaonli. f Twins. 

% Double-peaked. || The twin of Ser. 

** The twin of Mm . 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN OF THE GREAT PEAKS. 

Mount Everest. 

The elevation of Mount Everest was first observed in 1849, but its height was 
not computed till 1852. Though half a century has elapsed since its discovery and the 
mountains of Asia have been continually explored in the interval, no second peak of 
29000 feet has been found. There is but little probability now of a higher peak than 
Mount Everest being discovered and even the prospect of finding new peaks of 27000 
or 26000 feet is becoming remote. 

Some geographers have held that peaks higher than Mount Everest were standing 
behind it to the north, but their opinion was not founded on trustworthy observations, 
and when Major Ryder traversed Tibet along the Brahmaputra in 1904 he passed 
80 miles north of Mount Everest and found no peak approaching it in height. 

Three panoramas showing the outline of Mount Everest are included in chart vi.* 

Owing to the objections of the Nepalese Government Mount Everest cannot be 
approached by surveyors from the side of India within 80 miles, and the trigono¬ 
metrical observations that have been made of the Everest-Makalu group of peaks 
have been carried out under great disadvantages. The following description of Mount 
Everest is taken from a report by Colonel Tanner :*)“ 

“ The outline of Everest is rather tame than otherwise ; it is fairly sharp and has a long snowy 
‘ slope on its north-cast flank, the south-east being precipitous. Peaks of 22000 feet and thereabouts 
“ encircle its southern base, and below them are seen many outlines of dark mountain masses which 
‘ are without snow. 

“ From due south, near the Kosi river in the Bhagalpur district, Everest is by no means a marked 
feature in the landscape; its southern face has but 190 feet of snow, below which the mountain 
falls for 4000 to 5000 feet in a series of crags of very dark-coloured rock, only here and there dashed 
“ and streaked with snow, below which are snow fields and broken masses of rock intermingled 
“with snow and neve. When the atmosphere is not verv transparent the sharp tip is seen as a 
“ mere floating white speck, the ny*k below it being almost exactly of the colour of the sky and there- 
“ fore invisible. 

“ The southern face of Everest from a near point of view is doubtless wild, pnd its cliffs must 
“ be very lofty, but the great distance from which it is viewed renders this aspect of the mountain 
“ uninteresting. In fact, from the south, Everest has all the appearance of a very moderate hill, not 
“ in the least imposing and hardly picturesque. It is interesting only because by trigonometrical 
“ operations its summit has been found to rise up further from the general level of the earth’s 
“ surface than that of any other point.” 

* The panoramas from Mahadeo Pokra and K&ulia were drawn by Captain H. Wood, H.E., in 1903: those from 
Darjeeling and Sandakphn by Captain Hannan, R.E., in 1882. Major Ryder’s description of Mount Everest as aeen 
from Tibet will be found in the Geographical Journal, Vol. xxvi. “It stands alone, ’ ’ he wrote, “In magnificent 
“ solitude.*’ There is no doubt, whatever, that the peak observed by Ryder from Tibet was the same peak as had been 
fixed by the G. T. Survey from Bengal. 

•f General Report, Survey of India , 1883-84. 
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Peak K*. 

* 

The great altitude of peak K 2 was first discovered in 1858 by trigonometrical 
bhservations. * ‘ It was across the plains of Deosai,” wrote Colonel Montgomerie, “ from 
“ Haramukh that I took the first observation to peak K 2 at a distance of 137 miles.” 

K 2 is described by Colonel Godwin-Austen as follows: “ K 2 is a conical mass with 
“ sides too steep to allow the snow to rest on them long: it lies therefore only in large 
“ patches and stripes on the fissured surface.” 

Sir Martin Conway writes that K 2 has a double summit, which he has seen- 
on several occasions. Colonel Godwin-Austen, however, believes it to be single- 
peaked.* 

Kinchinjunga. 

K* has always been supposed to be the second highest mountain on the earth, 
but its height does not differ much from that of Kinchinjunga. and we cannot yet 
state with certainly which is the higher of the two.f 

The following extract is from Colonel Tanner’s report for 1883-84:— 

“ Kinchinjunga is a better known mountain than any in the Himalaya, and it is perhaps, 
“ with one exception, the grandest in the whole range. It is regarded by the permanent residents 
“ of Darjeeling with admiration that never palls, and although it is constantly, in clear weather, 
“ a prominent object in their front, the beholder is never wearied of studying the great snow slopes 
“ and ice fields which cover its sides. 

“ The aspect of the mountain has many phases which constantly alter its appearance from day 
“ to day. It is seen to best advantage when its base is veiled in a delicate curtain of clouds, so that 
“ the imagination is allowed to magnify the part which is hidden from view. 

“ From Darjeeling and from Sandakphu KabruJ appears as a straight-topped and 
“ uninteresting ridge of snow, standing slightly away from the central peaks of Kinchinjunga, but at 
*• a distance of 100 miles from points in the Purnea district of Bengal a telescope reveals the fact that 
“ the face of Kabru presented towards Darjeeling is only one side of a huge snow-clad tableland 
“ (24000 feet), quite smooth at the top with a very slight slope down to the westward. Kabru is 
“ connected with the second highest peak of Kinchinjunga (27803 feet) by a ridge, the very lowest 
“ depression of which has an altitude of 22100 feet.” 

In 1883 Mr. W. W. Graham claimed to have climbed Kabru, but his claim has 
been disputed by many authorities, though recognised by others. Colonel Tanner 
thought that Graham had mistaken a lower peak for Kabru. 

Although the snow-line" in Sikkim is lower than in the Western Himalaya and 
Karakoram, there are more naked spots on the slopes of Kinchinjunga than at similar 
altitudes on K 2 and Nanga Parbat. 

The outline of Kinchinjunga as seen from Darjeeling is shown in chart vi. 

* Geographical Journal, VoL III, pages 431 and ^27. 

t Survey of India, Profeetional Paper So. 0,1905. Annval Report of the Board of Scientific Advtce for India. 
1905-06. 

1 Vide table v. 
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Makalu. 

A rock basin filled with glacier-ice is situated near the summit of Makalu and 
gives a striking appearance to the peak. 

In 1853 before trigonometrical observations had been taken Captain Sherwill wrote 
of Makalu:— 

“ One mountain in the Nepal range is a most remarkable object, both for its curious shape and 
“ for its immense height: its name none of my party knew, nor have I yet succeeded in obtaining the 
“ name. The peak is a hollow crater-like mountain probably 27000 feet in height with a long table- 
“ mountain attached to it. both covered with glaciers,” * 

In 1884 Colonel Tanner wrote: — 

“ With the exception of the Kinchinjunga peak, Makalu is the finest yet fixed in the eastern 
“ Himalaya. It stands apart from the Everest group and exposes a great mass of snow towards the 
“ Sandakphu ridge. From the south, in the plains of Bhagalpur and Purnea, it is the most striking 
“object in the panorama of snow, ft has a remarkable cup or hollow, which extends for about one- 
“ third down its slope, by which it may be recognised. When examined with a high-power telescope 
“ great masses of glacier-ice may be seen finding their way over the edge of the cup. This ice has 
“ been collected round the sides of the amphitheatre-like hollow. The upper half of the mountain is 
“ composed of a very light colouted rock, but the southern spur is dark like the cliffs, which are seen 
“ on the southern face of Everest. The white colour of the rock lends it a softness, which is absent 
“ in the appearance of its higher neighbour. The southern and eastern faces are fully snow-clad, but 
“ on the west are much bare rock and extensive streaks and patches which are too steep to retain 
“ snow on their slopes. No northern spur of this mountain has been seen, but I have traced one 
“ of about 19000 feet elevation towards the east, until it dips into the Arun valley. To the south two 
picturesque branches fully clad with snow are thrown off, but I cannot say that I have detected 
“ any saddle or ridge connecting Makalu with Everest.” 

Makalu is remarkable for its sharp-edged buttresses, one of which is a magnificent 
specimen of the spiral type. These spiral buttresses conveying the idea of torsion 
are to be seen in all parts of the Himalaya: Rakaposhi in Hunza has one, Simvo 
(22360 feet) in Sikkim has one, and to residents of Mussooree the curvature of the 
eastern buttress of Banog (7433 feet), a small peak in the vicinity, is a permanent object 
of beauty. 

Hermann de Schlagintweit, when observing Makalu from Phallut in 1855, mistook 
it for Mount* Everest, t and the same mistake has been made by other travellers. 
Sandakphu, situated 38 miles from Darjeeling and on the Singalila ridge, commands 
a fine view of Makalu: from there the peak is 78 miles distant and is a more striking 
feature than Mount Everest, which stands 12 miles in rear. 

The outlines of Makalu and Everest as seen from Sandakphu are shown in chart vr. 

Peak T 4 \ 

T 45 is a high peak of the Nepal Himalaya seventeen miles north-west oi Mount 
Everest. It appears to have been missed by the observers of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survev in 1850, but was observed by Tanner in 1884 from three different stations. 
Tanner recorded that it had a rounded top. 


* Journal, Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXII, 1853. 
t Vide Nature, No. 1828, Vol. 71 ; Nov. 10, 1904 ; page 3. 
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Nanga Parbat. 

Nanga Parbat is the most isolated and perhaps the most imposing of all the peaks 
of Asia. With the exception of subordinate pinnacles rising from its own buttresses, 
no peak within 60 miles of Nanga Parbat attains an altitude of more than 17000 feet. 
Throughout a circle of 120 miles diameter Nanga Parbat surpasses all other summits 
by more than 9000 feet. Its upper 5000 feet are precipitous. 

“ Perhaps in describing mountains,” wrote John Buskin in Modern Painters, 
“ with any effort to give some idea of their sublime forms, no expression comes oftener 
“ to the lips than the word ‘ peak,’ and yet it is curious, how rarely even among the 
“ grandest ranges an instance can be found of a mountain ascertainably peaked in the 
“true sense of the word,—pointed at the top and sloping steeply on all sides.” 

A traveller in the Himalaya, who has studied the writings of Ruskin, must constantly 
be impressed with the accuracy of his observations. How often do we see a high 
peak towering above us, only to find on ascending that it is but an obtuse angle in the 
slope of a buttress ? How often is a needle discovered to be but the end of a sharp- 
edged ridge? Many of the peaks of tables i to vi, though they may form good definite 
points for surveyors, fad to satisfy Buskin’s definition. 

But no one can question the claims of Nanga Parbat: its form and its solitude 
render it a “ peak,’ ’ however we define the word. 

“ Nanga Parbat’s summit,” wrote Colonel Tanner, “ is 26620 feet above the sea, and its base 
“ stands on the left side of th • Indus valley, which at that point is but 3500 feet: it therefore exposes 
“ 23120 feet of its side to an observer, who, standing as near as he may dare to the edge of perhaps the 
“ most lofty cliff in the world with the Indus valley 12000 feet below him, may regard at the distance of 
“ less than 40 miles the unparalleled view presented by the vast snow fields, glaciers, and crags of this 
“ King of Mountains. It is a scene that is not grasped or taken in at once, but after a while the 
" stupendous grandeur of the view is appreciated. It is quite overwhelming in its magnitude; it is 
“ in fact one of the grandest spectacles that nature offers to the gaze of man.” 

Until the height of Nanga Parbat had been determined by the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, it was given on maps as 19000 feet. An error amounting to 7600 
feet in defect in the case of a solitary impressive peak shows how worthless are eve- 
estimations of height.’ 1 ' 

Masher brum or K 1 . 

The Masherbrum peaks are two well-defined points connected by a saddle: they 
are 1000 feet apart and differ by 50 feet in altitude. 

Rakaposhi. 

Of Rakaposhi Colonel Tanner wrote as follows : “ The mighty Rakaposhi or devil’s 
“ tail of Gilgit, rising from ground which is 7000 or 8000 feet above the 
“ sea, may be viewed from a distance of less than 40 miles by any one bold enough to 

* Annual Report of the Bmrd of Scientific Advice for Indio, 1U04-0J, 
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“ make the journey over the dreadful Saichar pass to Chaprot and thence up to the 
“ grassy downs above that place, and the splendid appearance of Rakaposhi will be a 
“ sufficient reward for his trouble. It is a vast clean-cut brilliant snow needle, abso- 
“ lutely sharp, rising thousands of feet above a mass of broken snows, below which are 
“ the wild precipices and serrated ridges peculiar to the Gilgit mountains.”* 

Kamet. 

Kamet is a conspicuous landmark from all the elevated parts of Nari Khorsam; 
it is also visible from Almora on the Indian side, where, however, its appearance is 
“ so modest that, till 1849, it remained unnoticed and unmeasured, though but 250 feet 
“ lower than the King of the western Himalaya, Nanda Devi.”f 

Kamet stands behind the Great Himalaya range and its height was first de¬ 
termined by Richard Strachey. Its outline as seen from Cheena is shown in chart vn. 

Tirich Mir. 

Snow forms a thick unbroken covering over Tirich Mir, and gives to the peak a 
rounded rather than a pointed top. The patches of naked roc^._that are to be seen 
on all the slopes of the great peaks of the Himalaya, aie absent from the flanks of 
Tirich Mir. 

Gurla Mandhata. 

Dr. T. G. Longstaff made an attempt tp climb Gurla Mandhata in 1905, and 
attained a great height, possibly exceeding 23000 feet, but failed to reach the summit.^ 

In 1878 Mr. Ryall wrote of this mountain as follows :— 

“ Gurla Mandhata. which is 3500 feet higher than Kailas, is held in comparatively 
“ little religious esteem among the Buddhists and Hindus. Owing to its immense 
“ bulk and height—3000 feet above any peak within a radius of 40 miles—it is perhaps 
“ the most impressive sight in the whole of the Himalaya, the celebrated mountain of 
“ Nanga Parbat alone excepted. "§ 

Kungur and Muztaoh Ata. 

The peaks of Kungur and Muztagh Ata have been mistaken for one another by many 
travellers. Captain Trotter wds the first trigonometrical observer of Kungur, and from 
the plains of Kashgar he determined its height at 25350 feet; he named the peak 
‘ ‘ Tagharma.’ ’ 

Muztagh Ata is 26 miles south of Kungur and is not visible from Kashgar. Travel¬ 
lers have frequently thought that they have seen Muztagh Ata from Kashgar : but they 
have been misled by the natives, who believe Kungur and Muztagh Ata to be one 
summit. Colonel Wahab called the Muztagh Ata peak ‘‘ Tagharma.” 

* General Report , Survey of India , 1883-84. ^ 

t Journal , Royal Geographical Society , Vol. XXIII, 1853,—Captain H. Strachy On the Physical Geography of Western 
Tibet. • 

Henry Strachey wrote before, the height of Nanga Parbat had been ascertained. Montgomerie was right when 
he said that Nanga Parbat was as much the King of the western Himalaya as Mount-Kvereat was of the eastern. Nan^n 
Deri is llie highest point of the Kuinatm or oentral section of the Himalaya, but dots not compete with Nanga 
Parbat 

$ Charles A. Sherring: Western Tibet and the British Borderland ; also Alpine Journal , August 1006. 

| General Report, Survey of India, 1877-78. 
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The fact that both Kungur and Muztagh Ata were named “Tagharma” 
by surveyors has tended to increase the confusion. The name Tagharma is given 
by natives to the peak of Muztagh Ata because it towers above the town of 
Tagharma in the Sarikol valley, and Wahab was correct in his application of the name. 
But Trotter made a mistake in adopting the assumption of Kashgarians, that the 
great snow peak they see to the south-west is the same peak as seen from Tagharma. 

There has not only been a confusion of names, but differences of opinion have 
existed as to which of the two peaks is the higher, Kungur, the northern, or Muztagh 
Ata, the southern. The values of height entered in tables iv and v are those derived 
from the data at the disposal of the Survey of India, but it has to be acknow¬ 
ledged that the observations are less reliable than those of the Himalayan and Kara¬ 
koram peaks. In the case of observations taken to peaks from stations in India the 
height of the place of observation is accurately known, but the same cannot be 
said of the points from which Kungur and Muztagh Ata were observed. Though all 
our information goes to show that Kungur is higher than Muztagh Ata, by about 758 
feet, the great weight of Sven Hedin’s authority is on the side of Muztagh Ata. 
“Muztagh Ata,” he writes, “ the loftiest mountain of the Pamirs and one of the 
“ loftiest mountains in the world, towers up to the height of 25600 feet, and like a 
“ mighty bastion overlooks the barren wastes of Central Asia. It is the culminating point 
“ in a meridional chain. The unchallenged pre-eminence of Muztagh Ata over the peaks 
“ which cluster around it is proved by its name, which means the Father of the Ice 
“ Mountains.”* 

Sven Hedin made three attempts to climb Muztagh Ata, but was not successful. 

Lord Curzon describing the peaks of Kungur and Muztagh Ata wrote: “ The 
“second and southerly peak, which from Sarikol obscures the first, is the real 
Muztagh Ata, the height of which is probably a little less than its nameless brother, 
“being calculated at about 25000 feet, but which is a far finer mountain since it is 
“conical and comparatively isolated, whereas the more northerly mountain is the 
“ highest crest of an extended ridge. ”f 

Api and Nampa. 

The remarkable group of peaks in western Nepal, of which Api and Nampa (table Vi) 
are the principals, has been imperfectly studied. During the observations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey the cluster was continually obscured by haze, and only one 
peak was observed. A crowded cluster that is seldom visible in winter, except perhaps 
on certain days for a few minutes at sunrise, and that is- completely hidden by clouds 
in summer, presents great difficulties to the observer. 

* Sven Hedin: Through A«ia, peg® 221. It is perhaps unfair to give this quotation* for when Sven Hedin wrote 
le may have been unaware that there was any question at issue. As, however, hit bdok has had a wide oircuJation, 
we think it right to point out that our results do not confirm Sven Hedin's opinions. 

t Geographical Journal, Vol VIII, 1806.1 
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Ii he succeeds in observing the directions of six peaks from both an eastern and a 
western station, each of the six rays from his eastern station cuts each of the six from 
his western, and thirty-six points of intersection are given within a small area. If 
the peaks have been observed from a third station also, difficulties disappear, but 
when they have been seen from two only, the true points of intersection have to 
be determined from a study of the several values of height. 

Many map-makers have confused the peaks of Api and Nampa, but their heights 
differ by 1237 feet. Colonel Tanner’s observations show that Api is a double peak, 
the higher point of which (23399 feet) stands haif a mile north-east of the lower (23287 
feet). 

The observations of Colonel Tanner’s assistant Rinzin show another peak called 
Ningru (23143 feet) rising between the two peaks of Api. It is extremely unlikely that 
the name of Ningru has been attached by natives to this close companion of Api, 
and it is more reasonable to assume that Api and Ningru are alternative names 
employed, perhaps in different localities, for the same snowy mass. 

According to the observations of Tanner’s assistants Nampa is a double peak also, 
the two summits being 2 miles apart. The higher Nampa is 4 miles east of the 
higher Api. 

The only peak of this cluster observed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey was 
peak LIII : its position was fixed, but not its height; its position, which was 
determined from two stations of observation only, is 1J miles south-south-west of Api 
(23399 feet). 

The Encyclopcedia Britannica shows a peak of this cluster as Mount Humla (24702 
feet), but, incomplete as the trigonometrical observations of the Api-Nampa group have 
been, they are sufficient to indicate that no peak exceeding 24000 feet stands in this 
region. 

The outline of Api is shown in chart vn. 

“ The purity of its unbroken snow and boldness of its outline,” wrote Colonel Tanner oi the Api 
peak (23399 feet), “ 1 have nowhere seen equalled. The ridges that connect the highest with the 
" lower points of Api are perfectly sharp and decided, and for several thousands of feet there is scarcely 
'• a splinter of naked rock to mar the unrivalled whiteness of its slopes. The base and lower spurs of 
Api touch the Kali valley and are clothed with variegated masses of birch and pine exceptin' those 
' places where constantly recurring avalanches admit only of the growth of short grass.” * 


Chumalhari. 

The peaks of Chola (17310 feet) and of Chumalhari (23930 feet) appear from Senchal 
near Darjeeling to be in almost the same direction, the distance of Chumalhari being 
double that of Chola.f 


* General Report, Survey of India, 1884-86. 

t Chola is called Chumunko in table vi and Oaoring on North-Eastern Trans-Frontier Sheet No. 7 N. W. 
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A letter written by Dr. Campbell from Darjeeling in 184S is interesting as showing 
how mistaken the natives of the mountains may be. His letter runs 

“ When Colonel Waugh left this place in November last, after having satisfied himself of the 
“ position of Chumalhari by observations from Tor.glu and Senchal, I took some Lepchas and 
“ Bhotiahs, who had travelled into Tibet by the Phari route, with me to the top of Senchal, to 
“ point out Chumalhari to them, as they were positive in stating their belief that it was not visible from 
“ any part of this neighbourhood. When I said ‘ There is Chumalhari,’ the whole party exclaimed 
’“No, it is Chola, and not Chumalhari.’ I took pains to ascertain the reasons of their dissent, 
“and afterwards wrote an epitome to Colonel Waugh, who said, as far as I recollect, ’You may rely 
“ upon it, that I shall not finally decide the point until you are satisfied that I am right.’ ”* 

Colonel Waugh eventually proved that the peak observed from Senchal was 
Chumalhari. 

Kailas. 

“ It is solely due,” wrote Mr. E. C. Ryall, “ to the circumstance of its shape resem- 
“ bling that of a Hindu temple that Kailas is vested with a sacred character. ”f 

Ser and Mer. 

Ser and Mer, known also as the Nun Kun peaks, are remarkable twin giants (vide 
table vi), rising from a region of perpetual snow : they are the highest points of the 
Punjab Himalaya between the Sutlej and Nanga Parbat. Ser is white and Mer is dark, 
being too precipitous on the side of India to retain much snow. 

Ser is 2$ miles south-west of Mer: a third peak (22810 feet) stands 1£ miles east- 
north-east of Mer, and there is a fourth -peat (22310 feet) two miles east of Mer. The 
positions and heights of these four peaks were well determined. The account given in 
the Geographiccd. Journal J of the Bullock-Workman expedition refers to a third peak 
of the group, exceeding 23000 feet. No third peak however of 23000 feet was observed 
by the Trigonometrical Survey. The peak climbed by Mrs. Bullock-Workman was Mer. 

Tengri Khan. 

Tengri Khan is the highest peak of the Tian Shan and the highest point of Asia 
north of latitude 39°. In his Central Tian-Shan Mountains Merzbacher describes 
the isolated eminence of Tengri Khan as “ without example in mountain systems of 
like extent.” “The mountain,” he says, “has no rival and overtops the highest 
“ summits of all the neighbouring ranges by over 3000 feet,” 

+ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. XVIL 
t General Report, Survey of Mia ; 1877*78. 

% November, 1906. 
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3 


ON THE NAMES OF CERTAIN PEAKS. 


It is not often that a surveyor can discover a native name for a peak: natives of 

the hills do not give names even to remarkable peaks. 

Ab*mee o? names. «« To my disappointment,” wrote Sir Joseph Hooker, “ I 

“ found that neither priest nor people knew the name of a single snowy mountain.” * 
Of the 75 great peaks included in tables i to v but 19 have native names. If 
we take into account the lower peaks, we find that there are many thousands of pro¬ 
minent but unnamed summits in Asia, and the problem of nomenclature has to be 
considered. It would be a mistake to attempt to attach an actual name to every 
peak. Astronomers do not name the stars : in olden times they grouped them in con¬ 
stellations, and they now number them according to right ascension. Colonel 
Montgomerie endeavoured to introduce for peaks a method resembling that of 
constellations, and he named the whole Karakoram region K, and its peaks K l , 
K 2 , K\ etc.f 


This system would have answered well, but Colonel Tanner and subsequent 
surveyors have departed from it, and have adopted the plan of designating each peak 
by the initial letter of the observer: Tanner called, for instance, the peaks he lmd observed 
himself T 4 \ T 5 \ etc. The employment of observer’s initials has led to confusion > 
two and more observers have had the same initial, and the same symbol has thus become 
attached to different peaks. Moreover the designations given under Tanmr’s system 
furnish no clue as t.o the region in which the peaks are situated. 

The nomenclature of a mountain region should not be forced: it should grow spon¬ 
taneously, and we should never invent a name until its absence has become 
inconvenient. We cannot do bettei for Tibet and Turkistan than extend the simple system 
introduced by Montgomerie for the Karakoram: his method of constellations is more 
suitable for the peaks of Asia than a long series of successive numbers from west to east 
would be. We need not design constellations to include one whole range, and we need 
not follow the astronomical plan of drawing animals and heroes; we can have rect¬ 
angular constellations enclosed by meridians and parallels. 

Peaks however possess in their heights an attribute which stars lack, and there 

is no more useful means of distinguishing peaks than by 
Peaks can b* distinguished by their heights. If we are dealing with a complex cluster 

their heights. ... 1 

of peaks, it's simpler to indicate the several members |,v 

their heights than t<> confer on them separate name*. In discussioi - if the poiks of 

Asia heights must be accepted to a certain extent as substitute for names. 


* // omilaym' \ i*l. 1, 370. 

t A note cm tin* ii.huc K iA<>i mi w Jvm m .Section 10 of Part II of thl« i>aj<cr. 
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There will be no difficulty in preventing the same value of height bdng given to 
two or more peaks. The heights of peaks are not known within 10 feet, and it is thus 
possible to adjust the height of a newly measured peak by one or two feet, if it happens 
to have been given the same height as one previously determined. 

If the heights of peaks come to be recognised as a means of identification, they 
should not be altered whenever any trifling improvement in the value is believed possible. 
The height of Mount Everest was originally determined at 29002 feet, and this value 
should still be retained: a few years ago its height on maps was reduced to 28995 feet 
because the stations from which it had been observed were found to be 7 feet lower 
than had originally been assumed: subsequently for a similar reason the height was 
altered to 28994 feet. But those alterations were not justifiable, and only tended to 
produce confusion. It is known that the height 29002 feet is, if anything, too low, 
but it is not desirable to alter it. because the value 29002 is a clear indication of the 
particular peak denoted. 

We are not proposing now to bind our successors for all time to adhere to the 
present values of heights : periodical revisions of values can be carried out every twentv 
or fiftv years, if fresh information has been accumulated in the interim. All that is 
proposed now is that the heights allotted to the peaks in tables i to vi be accepted 
until proof is forthcoming of serious error, and that no small or frequent changes in 
value, such as have constantly led to confusion in the past, be made in the future. 

In the following table are shown the various names and symbols that have been 
applied to the several peaks of tables i to vi at different times by surveyors and 
travellers 


Table YJ1.—Names and Symbols which have been used by different authorities to denote the 

peaks of tables i to vi. 


— 

~ 

... - 

“ ■ 

--- 

No. oi 

Yune adopted in thi* 

Name employed m tin* 
records of the t»rei\t 

Xante** employed bv 

Alternative names 

Peak. 

paper. 

Tiiu' nometrieal Nancy. 

' l)serverR in the field. 

occasionally used. 

1 

Mount Kvoivst 

XV . . . 

I 

. See below. ' 


K’ ... 

Karakoram No 13* . 

K* by Montgomerie 

. Mount Godwin-Austen 
(see below), Dap-' 
sang by ScJilagintweit . 
in 1850. 

• I 

Kinchin iunga I 

IX 

. 


4 

Kimhinjunga 11 

Vlil . 

. 


:» 

Makalu 

XIII . 

• 

# i 

«; 

T« .... 


T 4 or T45 by Tamer 

. .. i 

i 

Dhaulagiri . 

xj.ii ! ! ! 

• • • 


s 

xxx . . : 

xxx . 



\i 

X align Parbat I 

Xanga Parbat 

• 

. Dayainur. Dairmal, 
Deo Mir. 

10 

XXX IX 

XXXIX 

. 

. 

-- 


- - - — 


— ---- . . _ . . 


• Hi'' n unc Kurnk'irn'i: *I'rh Kotnk»mm bv Montgomerie, uni i- con-cnuentlv -o rpi'lt in many "I the record- of the Great 

I rn;..n,.in, tii' il Surrey. Bui the form K»mlr now Indl I.. t. 
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Table VII.—Names and Symbols which have been used by different authorities to denote the 

peaks of tables i to vi— continued. 


No. of 
PMk. 

| Name adopted in this 

paper. 

i 

1 

Name employed in the 
records of the Great 
, Trigonometrical Survey. 

Names employed by 
observers in the field. 

1 Alternative name* 

occasionally used. 

11 

1 

j 

| K 6 or Gasherbrum 1 

Karakuram No. 9 . 

K* . . . . 


12 

1 K 4 or Gasherbrum II 

i 

KarakuramNo. 10 . 
(Gusherbrum) 

K* . . . 


13 

j Gosainthan . 

XXIII . 


• • 

14 

i K 3ft or Gasherbrum III . 

KarakuramNo.il . 

K 3n . ! ! 

•» 

15 

XXXIV 

XXXIV 


•. 

16 

! K 8 or Gasherbrum IV . 

Karakuram No. 12 . 

K* . ; ; ! 

• • i 

17 

' T B7 ... 

... 

T 57 by Tanner 

• • 

18 

B™ . 

. • 

B 782 by Barckley . 

Fishback by Tanner 

19 

XXVIII 

XXVIII. 

. * 


20 

; Kambachen . 


North of Kanchin by ,-v 

Robert , S. E.13 by Tanner 

21 

1 XXIX 

XXIX . 

. 


22 

’ Masherbrum East . 

Masherbrum E. 

K 1 East . 

• f 

23 

Nanda Devi . 

LVIII . 

’ 

A No. 2 by Hodgson 
and Herbert: XIV by 
Webb 

24 

Masherbrum West . 

Masherbrum W. 

K 1 West . 


25 

Nanga Parbat II . 

. . . 

Great Range No. 30 * 


20 

LIX .... 

LIX . 

.... 


27 

Kakaposhi . . . j 

Rakipushi . . 1 

U 4U . . . 


28 

Kunjut No. 1 . , . 

Kunjut No. 1. 

Trans-Indus No. 4 . 


29 

Kamet 

LXV1I . . . j 

i 

Kamet by Richard Strachey , 
Kangmen by Ryder 

Ibi Gamin by Schlagint* 

we it 

30 

r f4l 

. . . < 

T* 2 by Tanner 


31 

XLIII 

XLIII . . . 1 


32 

TirichMirl . 

. » . 

DsKb by Tanner 

• • 

33 

X 8 .... 

• . . 

N’’ 8 by Robert 


34 

K 10 . 

Karakuram No. 3 . 

K VI ; 


35 

Hunza-Kunji I 

Kunii No. 8 . 

T 9f> by Tanner 


30 

Gurla Mandhata . 

i XI ... 

Memonamnyimri by Ryder , Nimo Namling by | 

Tanner 1 

37 

.lano 

.... 

Jannu | 

38 

iv 11 . ... 

Karakuram No. 4 . 

K u . . . . 

.. 

39 

XLIY 

XLIV 

. • • • 

» 

1 

40 

. 

. . • 

B 7 * 3 by Barckley . 

.. 

41 

Shy ok Xubra Watershed 
Xo. "). 

; Xlirok-Xubra Water- 
i shed Xo. o. 

K” . . 


42 

Kungur I 

4 

• • • 

Peak 2 ol Tamp 9 by Ram 
Singh 

Tagharma by Trotter , 
Mount Dufferin by 
Ney Elias 

43 

B ;, "‘ .... 

1 

IF 4 by Buckley . 

\ 

44 

Hunza-Kunji II . 

i 

i ... 

Highest Peak South by 
II Mirk 

•• 

45 

Karakoram No. 8 

1 Karakuram Xo. $ . 

K' . 

i Chogolisa by Norman 

1 Collie 
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Table VII.—Names and Symbols which have been used by different authorities to denote the 

peaks of tables i to vi — continued. 


No. of 
Peak. 

Name adopted in thin 
paper. 

Name employed in the 
records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

Names employed by 
observers in the field. 

t 

Alternative names 
occasionally used. | 

j 

46 

XLVI 

XLVI . . 

. . • i • 

l 

! 

•• ! 

47 

Hunza-Kunji III . 

Hunza No. 2 . 

u M . . . . 


48 

Kungur II . 

. • . 

Peak 3 of Camp 9 by Ram 


49 

XLV . ... 

XLV . 

Singh 

i • • • 

.. 

50 

XXXVI 

XXXVI 

• * . • • 


51 

Kulha Kangri I 

Bhutan-Tibet range 

. . 


52 

Karakoram No. 5 

No. 2 Pk 

Karakuram No. 5 . 

K« . . . 


53 

XXXV . . 

XXXV . 

• • as 

a. 

54 

Kulha Kangri II • • 

Bhutan*Tibet range 

• • • • 

R n * by Ryder 

55 

Shyok Nubra Watershed 

No. 1 Pk 

Sheok-Nubra Water- 

K* 4 . . . . 


66 

No. 3 

'Tirich Mir 11 

shed No. 3 

IGmi by Tanner 

Nushau No. 1 

57 

Shyok Nubra Watershed 

Sheok-Nubra Water- 

K 23 . . . . 


68 

No. 4 

Kunjut No. 2 

shed No. 4 

Kunjut No. 2 . 

Trans-Indus No. 2 by 

, , 

59 

■ 

B Mt .... 

• • . 

Montgomerie 

R* 64 or R264 by Ryder . 


60 

Indus-N agar Watershed 

Indus-Nagar Water- 

u« .... 

.. 

61 

No. 2 

LVI1 .... 

shed No. 2 

LVI1 . 

. 1 


62 

Muztagb Ata 

. • . 

Tagharma by Wahab . j 

,, 

63 i 

K 12 . 

Karakuram No. 4 . 

K‘- . . . | 


04 i 

A satellite of Kinchin* 

I • • • 

Centre of great broad peak j 


j 

junga 

Tirich Mir III 

1 

• • • 

IGmf by Tanner . . | 

1 

06 i 

i Kuen Lun No. 1 . 

• • t 

Peak 9, Camp 38 by Ram j 

,, 

! 

07" 

1 

IXXVI 

i 

jxxvi . 

Singh \ 

9 • • • 1 


08 

Haramosh . 

| Haramosh 

B * U‘‘ . . 

.. 

69 

: Sad Ishtragh 

. . . 

Dsb .... 

, 

70 

XLVIIl 

1 XLVIIl 



71 

i Kunjut No. 3 

Kunjut No. 3 . 

T tr l»j Tunmr . . 1 

,, 

72 

1 A satellite of Kinchinjun- 


Centre of huge mass, North 1 


i 

i 73 

1 

1 8 a 

Huftsa-Kunji IV . 

j xiv . ! ! 

of Kinchinjunga 

CHu 

| Boyobaghuidona* 

; it 

Chamlang 

. . • • 

75 

Kabru 

!x . . . 

• • • i 

. . • • 

1 

70 

Api ... 

• • . • 

| Ningru 

• • j 

77 

Hadriuatii • . . 

LXIX . 

j VI 11 by Webb 

78 

Bamhirpurich , 

LXXVII 

\ 

! - • • • 

Juninootri by Gerard t 
* • | 

79 

Chumalhari # • . 

I ‘ . 

i 

• » • i 

80 

Cbumunko . . . 1 

IV ... 

• a 99 

Chola by Lh\ Camp • 

1 ! 
; M i 

Dayabliang 

XXV . . . 

i 

• • * • i 

bell 

L or Day alia ng by Col 

1 

i 

i 


1 

Crawford 
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Table VII.—Names and Symbols which have been used by different authorities to denote the 

peaks of tables I to vi—concluded. 


No. of Name adopted in this 

Peak. paper. 

Name employed in the 
records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

Names employed by 
observers in the field. 

Alternative names 
occasionally used. 

82 Deotibba . . . 

Deotibba 



83 . Dubunni . . . 

Dubunni 

.... 

.. 

84 Dunagiri 

... 

a 20 by Carter . 

.. 

85 Gangotri 

. • * 

Gangotri a S. P. by Ryall 

.. 

88 iGardhar . . . 

Ganlhar . 

.... 

• . 

87 Gaurisankar . . j 

XX 

. . • 

.. 

88 Jaonti . . . j 

LXXV . « . 

• . • » 

.. 

89 t Jibjibia East 

XXII . 

... • 

.. 

90 1 Jibjibia West 

XXIV . 

• lit 

Kangrinpoche 

91 Kailas 

Kailas 

. • . • 

92 j Kaufmann • 




93 j Kedarnatb . 

i.xxii . ! 

III by Webb . 

Bharti Khunta 

94 1 Kharchakund 

. 

Kharcha Kpond No. 28.P. 
by Ryall 

• • 

95 , Leo Pargial N. 

Leo Pargial N. 

• • 

•• 

96 Leo Pargial S. • 

Leo Pargial S. . 

• « e • 

IGmp .... 

... 

97 Lunkho 

• • • 


98 ! Mer . . . ( 

! : 

Mer or Kana . 

Kana. Kun. Dam Huy. 
The Nun Kun peaks 
are Mer and Ser 

| 

99 | Nampa . . . 1 

• • • 

• • • • 

Naznju 

100 • Nandakna . . . | 

LXIV . 

• • • • 


101 Nandakot 

LVl 

• . ♦ 

. . 

102 | Naming 

VI ... 

IX (Nilakanta) by Webb 

• • i 

103 Nilakanta 

Lxvm. 

.. 

1 104 t Paneh Chulhi 

LIV . 

XX by Webb 


105 Pandim 

VII 

.... 

Donkia by Dr. Hooker 

106 Pauhunri 

III ... 

Powhunri 

107 Sargaroin . • • ] 

LXX1X . 

i H. Left Peak by Hodgson 

1 and Herbert 

• • 

108 Sur ... 

1 

i 

Nor or Nana . . 1 

! 1 
i 


Nana. Nun. Pajah 
Huy. The Nun 
Kun peaks are Mer 
and Ser 

109 Simvo 

• • • 

S 30 . 

. • 

110 Srikanta 

LXXVI 

Bus peak by Du Vemet , G 
' or Srikanta by Hodgson 
and Herbert 


111 * Tengri Khan 

• • • 

• . • • 

• e 

j 112 • Tharlasagar 

.lxxiv . . . : 

i 

M or Mont Moira by Hodg¬ 
son and Herbert, I by 
] Webb 

a e 

1 

i 

j 113 ! Trisul East . 

LX . . . 

' XIII (East Trisool) by 
Webb 


j 114 Trisul West . 

LXII . 

A No. I by Hodgson and 

1 Herbtrt , XU (West i 

1 


Trisoolj by Wdib 

i> 2 


! 
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The name of Mount Everest 


In 1862 the chief computer of the Trigonometrical Survey informed the Superin¬ 
tender t, Sir Andrew Waugh, that a peak designated XV 
had been found from the computations to be higher than 
any other hitherto measured in the world. This peak was discovered by the computers 
to have been observed from six different stations: on no occasion had the observer 
suspected that he was viewing through his telescope the highest point of the earth.* 

The Indian Survey had always adhered to the rule of assigning to every geo¬ 
graphical feature its true local or uative name, but here was a mountain, the highest 
in the world, without any local or native name that the surveyors were able to 
discover. The Surveyor General, Sir Andrew Waugh, decided to name the great 
snow-peak “ Mont Everest ” after his former chief, Sir George Everest, the celebrated 
geodesist. 

Waugh wished to introduce the word “Mont’’ in preference to “Mount, ” but 
“Mont” never came into vogue. It seems to have been immediately replaced in 
common usage by “ Mount, ” and for 60 years “ Mount Everest ” has been the name 
generally adopted throughout the world. 

When Sir Andrew Waugh announced that the peak was to be named “ Mont 
Everest,” Mr. Hodgson, who had been political officer in Nepal, wrote many papers to 
show that Waugh had been mistaken, and that the mountain had a local name, viz., 
Devadhunga. But Mr. Hodgson mistook another peak for Mount Everest and it is 
probable that he never saw Mount Everest at all. All subsequent and recent infor¬ 
mation goes to show that there is no peak of the Himalaya called Devadhunga.f 


In 1866 Hermann de Schlagintweit visited a hill in Nepal called Kaulia near 
Katmandu, and from it took observations to the snow peaks. He saw the mountain 
called Devadhuniga by Hodgson, and he identified it as Mount Everest; he however 
repudiated Hodgson’s name of Devadhunga and certified that the local native name for 
the peak was Gaurisankar. Many, geographers accepting Schlagintweit’s views have con¬ 
tinued to this day to call the highest mountain in the world Gaurisankar: the Indian 
Survey however were unable to reconcile Schlagintweit’s results with their own and 
declined to follow him. There is no doubt now that Schlagintweit was misled in his 
identification of Mount Everest. In 1903 Captain Wood, R.E., visited Kaulia by order 
of Lord Curzon: he found that Gaurisankar and Mount Everest were different peaks 
36 miles apart, and thAt the peak called Devadhunga by Hodgson and Gaurisankar 
by Schlagintweit was a peak long known in the records of the Survey as p.eak XX 
(height 23440 feet)4 

In addition to his Kaulia observations, Schlagintweit observed at Phullut on the 
Singalila ridge, and from there he painted his now well-known picture of Mount. 

, - . . . . — ..V . .. — f ' ■ " .... — 

• Nature, Not. 1628 and 1830, Voi. 71 ; Nov. 10 and 24, 1904.1 

f This name may posaityr be a mythological term applied to t be whole »no\vy range by the native* of a 
certain part of Nepal 

X See Wood 9 a Report on the Identification and Nomenclature ui the Himalayan peaks as seen from Katmandu . 
1204; alio hia Narytive Report, 1003 04. 
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Everest: fcut unfortunately he fell again into error, for the mountain lie paint* •• I is 
clearly Makalu and not Mount Everest. 

Of recent years endeavours have been made to show that the Tibetans have a 
name for Mount Everest, namely, Jomokangkar or Jhomogangar or Ckamokankar, 
but no reliable evidence has been produced. In 1904 the surveyors attached to the 
Tibet Frontier Mission made careful enquiries, but found no such name applied to the 
great Himalayan peak. On the other hand the explorer Kishen Singh found a mountain 
called Jhomogangar * in the interior of Tibet. 215 miles north-east of Mount Everest. 
This peak of Jhomogangar has been shown on maps of Tibet since 1872. Kisben 
Singh m his narrative describes his arrival at Dung Chaka (15700 feet) and then adds, 
“ About 10 miles t0 the east there is a lofty snowy peak called Jhomogangar, some- 
what of the same shape as the Kailas peak near Manasarowar: it is a noted object of 
“ worship, being considered as a female divinity.’' 

After 50 years of controversy no true native name has been produced for Mount 
Everest: each of those suggested has in turn been shown to be inapplicable, and the 
evidence that no suen name exists is o\en\ helming. In the meantime the name Mount 
Everest has been widely adopted, and it would be a mistake to go back upon it now. 
Personal names for geographical features are doubtless objectionable, but we must 
accept accomplished facts: geographical progress is retarded by unprofitable changes 
and by barren controversies over names.f 

No native name for peak K" could be discovered by surveyors, and in 1856 it was 
. „„ designated K 2 by Montgomerie. The designation has been 

generally accepted, and will now, it is hoped, be retained in 
i perpetuity. 

When the final results of the Kashmir Survey were being prepared for publication, 
the numbering of the peaks of the Karakoram range was altered in order to produce 
continuity from west to east, and in some publications of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey the peak K 2 is shown as Karakoram No. 13. This duplication of designations 
is now regretted, and the symbol K 2 will alone be used in future. 

The height first given by the Survey to K 2 was 28278 feet; the value now 
accepted is 28250 feet. 

Schlagintweit thought that the native name of peak K 2 was Dapsang: Sir Martin 
Conway gave it as during : J and other travellers have reported it to be Chogo Ri.S 


* Latitude *29°50* N.j Longitude 89 50' (icuyra pineal Journal , Volume XXV, p. 179. 

| In connection with the subject of personal names Lieutenant Wood. R.N., is often quoted having given 
the name of Victoria to the Lake of Sir-i-Kul in th" Pamirs; it may therefore not be out of place to quote 
Wood’s own woids : ••A'* I kid the good lot nine to lie the lnM European who in hurt limes had suee. ailed lit 

“reaching the sources ot tin- uver, and as shortly Indore setting out on un journey, we had ivetuvid the news of 

•• her gracious Majesty’s acn .sum to the throne, i was tempted to apply the name of Victoria to this, if i may so 
*' term it, newly re-discovered 1 ike : hut on considering that l»\ thus introducing a le w name, however imuomed, 
•• into our maps a great* contusion m (ieography might arise J deemed it hettm* tq retail, the name ot Sir-i-Kul, the 
‘appellation given to it by our guides. ’ 

X Proceedings, Royal (kogra plural Sw irly, VoJ. \ LV, p. S57, md < kographical Journal, Vol. T, \\ 177. 

§ Ki merely means “ mount in. 
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None oi these names is in common use by the natives, and nothing wonld e be gained 
by the adoption of any one of them. 

Sir M. Conway writes of the Chogo peak as being quite distinct from K*, and Dr. 
Hunter Workman attaches the name of Chogo Ri on his map to a different peak from 
K*. Professor Norman Collie gives the name Chogolisa to peak No. 45 of table iv. 

In 1888 at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society it was proposed by 
General Walker to give the name of Godwin-Austen to peak K* after the officer 
who first surveyed the Karakoram range and glaciers; the name Godwin-Austen is now 
applied to the peak by many map-makers, but it lias not been accepted by the 
Surveyor General of India and has not been entered on the maps of the Government 
of India. 

Of all the designations suggesteu for the supreme peak of the Karakoram that 
of K* has now the widest vogue, and it will be in the interests of uniformity, if this 
symbol be adopted henceforth to tLe exclusion of all others. The permanent adoption 
of the symbol K* will serve to record the interesting facts that a mountain exceeding 
28000 feet in height had not been deemed worthy of a name, by tin* people living uuder 
its shadow, and that its pre-eminent altitude was unsuspected until it was brought to 
light by trigonometrical observations. 

The name Kinchinjunga has been spelt in a variety of ways. Uniformity in 

spelling is of more importance to geographers than correct- 
The name of Kinchinjunga. ^ ... i % ., V » • . 

ness. The correct torms are doubtless Kanchenjunga or 
Kanchetidzougu, but the more familiar form of Kinchinjunga is that adopted by 
the new Imperial Gazetteer, and this, it is to be hoped, will now come into general 
use. In north-eastern Nepal Kinchinjunga is known as Kumbhkaran Langur. 

The name of Leo J’urgiul has figured too long upon maps to be abandoned now, 

. „ .. but the natives on both sides of the Basliahr-Tibet border 

Leo Postal. 

call tin- |h*uIc Rio Porgvul. Rio is merely 1 iliftVivut- form 
oi the word Ri, meaning mourn, 1 in. in Clnimalhari. 


Leo Pnrfttat. 
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4 


ON THE ERRORS OF THE ADOPTED VALUES OF HEIGHT 


The values of height given in tables i to vi of this paper must be accepted with 
caution; some are more reliable than others, but none are correct to a foot, and many 
investigations will have to be completed before altitudes can ‘ be determined with a 
greater degree of accuracy than at present. 

All observations are liable to error; no telescope is perfect, no level is entirely 

Error* of observation. trustworthy, no instrumental graduations are exact, and' 

no observer is infallible. 

In ordinary triangulation the objects to be observed are sharp and specially erected 
signals, but for the observations of a high peak, the summit, however ill-defined, cannot 
be furnished with a suitable mark. '" T 

If a flat-topped peak be observed from a near station, the surveyor runs the risk of 
mistaking some lower point for the summit, the latter being obscured from his view by 
an intervening shoulder. 

Errors of measurement however can be greatly reduced and rendered practically 
negligible, if a peak be observed with a good theodolite on several occasions and 
from different stations; observations of Mount Everest, of K 2 , of Kinchinjunga, and of 
others have been repeated so often and from so many different places that the local 
angles of elevation have been probably determined within one or two seconds of the 
truth and the errors in the mean values of height due to faults of observation are probably 
less than 10 feet. But in the cases of peaks Nos. 18 and 30 of table iv, and others, 
which have been observed from one station only and on but few occasions from that, 
errors due to faults of observation may attain to 100 feet. A single intersection of a 
peak from a single station deserves no weight whatever: it may give a result hundreds 
of feet iu error. 

Heights in the Himalaya that have been measured from one or two stations only 
may in places be thrown into error to the extent of lo or 
heutht fotXt observing station 01 ** 15 feet by the adoption of erroneous altitudes tor the 


stations of observation. 

In the case of the Karakoram and Ladak ranges the liability to error on this 
account is larger and is perhaps 30 feet: the peaks of the Hindu Kush have been observed 
from less known stations than those of the Karakoram and are possibly 70 feet in error 
in consequence. 

The Kashgar range being still more remote from the triangulation of India, the 
heights of its peaks are less reliable than those of the Hindu Kush ; and the peaks of 
Kungur and Muztagh Ata may be in error by 300 feet, or even more, on account of the 
accumulation of error in the assumed altitudes of the stations from which they have been 
observed. 
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An element of uncertainty is introduced into heights by the fact that the altitudes 

of peaks are always varying in nature with the increase 
VMMUeos of mm. anc j decrease of snow. The discrepancies that obtain 

between the different determinations of height of the same peak may be partly due to 
the fact that some observations have been, made after the snow has been accumulating,, 
and others after it has been diminished by heat, evaporation, wind, and avalanches. 
All heights on land have to be measured from the surface of the sea, and as the latter 
. rises and falls with the tides, a mean level of the sea has to be adopted; and so in the 
case of the great peaks, we shall have eventually to assume the mean level of the 
snow at their summits as the altitude to be determined. 


A plumb-line is a string supported at its upper end and stretched by a weight 
The deviation of gravity from attached to its lower end.* If there, were no irregularities 
the normal. 0 f ma tter near the earth’s surface a plumb-line would hang 

truly normal; but mountains exert a lateral pull, and tend to deflect it towards them. 
In the same way as plumb-lines are pulled out of the normal, so is the surface of water 
near mountains pulled out of its spheroidal form. The attraction of the great mass of 
the Himalaya and Tibet pulls all liquids towards itself, as the moon attracts the ocean, 
and the surface of water in repose assumes an irregular form at the foot of the Hima¬ 
laya. If the ocean were to overflow northern India its surface would be deformed Itv 
Himalayan attraction. The liquid in levels is similarly affected and theodolites cannot 
consequently be adjusted: their plates when levelled are still tilted upwards towards 
the mountains, and angles of elevation as measured are too small by the amount the 
horizon is inclined to the tangential plane. At Darjeeling the surface of water in repose 
is inclined about 36' to this plane, at Kurseong about 61', at Siliguri about 23', at 
Dehra Dim and Mussooree about 37'. 

No attempt has yet been made to apply corrections to the values of heights on 
account of Himalayan attraction: the determinations of-the deflections of the plumb- 


* To render intelligible references to the deviation of gravity it is necessary to define the following words, 
vertical, horizontal, normal, level, tangential . If the earth had been at rest, it would under the influence of gravity 
have assumed the form of a sphere: its rotation round an axis has converted the sphere into a spheroid flattened 
at the poles. The present figure of the earth is not a perfect spheroid, however, as the surface is disfigured by 
mountains and valleys, which are rigid enough to withstand the influences of gravity and rotation. Everywhere 
in .fact on land we meet with slopes and cliffs that are obviously inclined to the general surface of the earth. 
Water, however, whether it be in a basin, or lake or ocean, conforms closely to the spheroidal surface, and it is 
more exact to say that the figure of the sea is a spheroid, than that the figure of the earth is one. The surface 
of the sea, however, though more nearly spheroidal than that of the land, suffera from slight irregularities, and water 
in repose does not conform exactly to the spheroid. Continents and mountains attract water towards themselves, 
and their attraction disfigures the surfaces of oceans and ponds and levels. If the earth were a homogeneous and 
perfect spheroid, the direction of gravity would everywhere be perpendicular to its surface, but the earth is 
irregular, and gravity does not always coincide with the perpendicular to the general surface. Gravity acts in a 
direction perpendicular to the surface of water. We have then to consider what we mean by a vertical line— 
whether it is the perpendicular to the earths mean surfaoe or whether it is the direction of gravity. The word 
vertical, we think, should be employed to doscrilnyAe. direction of gravity; the line perpendicular to the mean 
surface should be called the normal. The Aet|||^KirfaCe of the sea and of tfatcr, however disfigured from a 
spheroid, is the level surfaoe. and J^e^son LUvel should only be applied to thi* actual surface. The following 
definitions will explain the difference between the horizontal and tangential planes ut any point of the earth's 
surface: the horizontal is the piano that is tangential to the local surface of water, howevei the latter may be 
deformed* the tangential plane is the plane that is tangential to the mean spheroidal surface. 
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line ere at present not sufficiently perfect to justify the results being utilised to correct 
altitudes.* 


We know that all angles of elevation to Himalayan peaks measured from the 
plains of India and from the outer hills are too small, and consequently all our values 
of Himalayan heights are too small. Errors of this nature range from 40 to 100 feet. 

Of the deflection of gravity from the normal in T ibet or Kashgar or on the Kara* 
koram or Hindu Kush we know as yet nothing. 


If a peak be observed from different directions, the deflection of the plumb-line in 
the plane of the peak will probably be different at every observing station, and the 
several values of height may consequently appear discordant. Such discordances, 
however, are unavoidable; ’their presence implies that the direction of gravity-has been 
varying, and it leads us to hope that the errors due to deflections of the plumb-line are 
tending to cancel in the mean. 


The most serious source of uncertainty affecting values of heights is the 

Atmospheric Refraction. refraction of the atmosphere. A ray of light from a peak 

to an observer’s eye does not travel along a straight line^ 
but assumes a curved path concave to the earth. The ray enters the observer’s eve in 
a direction tangential to the curve at that point, and this is the direction in which the 
observer sees the peak. It makes the peak appear too high. Refraction is greatest 
in the morning and evening and least in the middle of the day: it is different in 
summer from what it is in winter. If we observe Dhaulagiri from the plains of 
Gorakhpur, it appears to fall 500’ feet between sunrise and the afternoon, .and to ripe 
again 300 feet before sunset. Even in the afternoon, when it appears loWest, it will 
still be too high by perhaps 700 feet. 


In 1853 Sir Andrew Waugh determined the curyature of the path of a ray of 
light between the Outer Himalaya and the low-plains of Bengal by means of simul¬ 
taneous observations taken from both ends of the rtiy. He then assumed that the 
path of a ray to ( a snow peak would be similarly curved* and he reduced the apparent 
heights of the peaks accordingly. But we believe now that he reduced the heights by 
too much: his determination of a ray’s curvature in the outer Himalaya was correct, 
but this curvature, we think, is not maintained at higher altitudes. As the rarefaction 
of the atmosphere increases, the ray assumes a loss curved path, and Sir Andrew 
Waugh’s method attributed to refraction a greater effect than it really has. To the 
Karakoram heights Colonel Montgomerie employed smaller corrections for refraction 
than Waugh used for the Himalaya. 


* Philotoyhicat Transaction* of the Royal Society of London t Series A, V|olinn®'A()il (1905). pp. 989 to 818. 

a 
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If we bring together in the following table the different errors to which carefulb 

„ , determined heights of peaks are liable it will help to focus 

Summary of wron. -or- * 

our ideas: — 


Table VIII. — Magnitudes of possible errors. 


Source of error. 

1 Great Himalaya 

1 range. 

Karakoram 
‘ range. 

Keebgar 

range. 

Variations of snow-level from the mean . 

Unknown 

Unknown . 

Unknown. 

Errors of observation. 

10 feet 

20 feet 

100 feet. 

Adoption of erroneous height for observing 
station . • • • • 

10 feet t-* 

30 feet 

300 feet. 

Deviation of gravity. 

SO feet, too small . 

Unknown . 

Unknown. 

Atmospheric refraction. 

150 feet, too small . 

10 to 30 feet 

60 feet. 


The following table shows how the different values of the height of Mount Everest 


Deduction of tha height of have been deduced:— 

Mount Erereit 

Table IX.—Height of Mount Everest. 



1 

1 

l 

*3 

¥ 

1 

i 

ii 

8| 

h 

*IJ 

ill 

li 

jiaf 

|j| 

till 1 

ilij i 

fiat 



Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Feet. 


1849 

220 

118*661 

30300 

28991*6 


29141 ; 


1849 

245 

108*876 

30165 

29005*3 


29135 1 


1849 

255 

108*362 

30141 

29001*8 


29117 i 


1849 

235 

108*861 

30171 

28998*6 


29144 j 


1849 

219 

111*523 

30221 

29026*1 


29146 


1850 

228 

113*761 

30282 

28990*4 


29160 


1881 

11641 

87*636 

29576 


29U1 

i • { 


1883 

11641 

87*636 

29572 


29137 



1880 

8507 

107*952 

29860 


29140 



1883 

11929 

89*666 

29620 


29142 



1902 

11816 

85*553 

29589 


29151 



1902 

8599 

108*703 

29941 


29134 


• • 

•• 


i 

i_*;_ 

20002 

29141 

| 29141 


•• 

•• 

i 

1 

i 

794 

Mislead ing.f 

i 

17 

43 


Button of obMmtton. 


Jirol . 
Mirxapnr 
Janjpati 
Ladnia 
Harpur 
Minai 
Suberkum 
Da 

Tiger Ilfll 

S&ndakphu 

PfaaQnt 


Mann .... 
Range of variation in. values* 


The 5th column gives the values of height obtained from observation, if no 
correction for refraction be applied. It will be noticed that all the, values of height in 
this column derived from observations taken at low-lying' stations exceed 30000 feet, 
whereas those derived from observations taken at high altitudes are less than 30000 feet. 

The reason of this difference is that refraction tends to elevate a peak to a greater 
extent when the observation is made through the thick atmosphere of the plains than 


* The range of variation Is the difference between the largeft and smallest values of height in the oolunm above ; 
it is the maximum discordance obtained* and as sph it furnishes evidence as to the correctness of the refraction 
oo-efficient adopted- 

t The extent of the range of variation affords no useful information unless the same value for refraction has been 
employed throughout. Ry using selected values of refcaotlon we can make all values of height identical and have no 
range of variation at all. 
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when the fine of sight passes only through the rarefied air of hill stations. It will be 
noticed that when no correction for refraction is applied, the largest of the values in 
the 5th column differs from the smallest by 794 feet, but that the application of 
corrections reduces the discrepancies materially. 

The height 29141 is still probably too small, as it has yet to be corrected for the 
effects of deviations of gravity. Though it is a more reliable result than 29002, the 
latter value is still to be retained in maps and publications of the Survey. We cannot 
claim to have solved the problems of refraction, nor to have eliminated all uncertainties: 
our knowledge of the deflections of gravity is still but superficial, and although we may 
endeavour continually to improve our heights, it N would be a mistaken policy to in¬ 
troduce new values at every step of the investigation. "Values of heights, as has been 
explained in a previous section, furnish means of identification and are not to be 
altered frequently or without good reason. We have discussed the height of Mount 
Everest to show the degree of uncertainty attaching to it, but we do not propose to 
substitute 29141 for the long adopted and well-known value 29002.* 


It is probable that the accepted height of Kinohinjunga is, like that of Mount 


Deduction of the height of Kin* 
chinjunga. 


Everest, too small: the following table shqws how the 
height of Kinchinjunga has been deduced :— 


Table X.—Height of Kinchinjunga. 


Station of observation. 


Dumdangi 
Thakurganj . 
Bandarj ula 
Minin . 

Baisi 
Harpur 
Senchal 
Birch Hill 
Toogltt . 
Observatory Hill 


Mean . 

Range of variation in values f 


a 


a 

tit 

% i 

•s*** o. 

M a ft 

Z a* 



1 ! 

Ill 

Q 

> 

— — 


Miles. 

Feet. 

84*951 

28856 

88*491 

28948 

92*660 

29060 

115*174 

29404 

116*631 | 

29483 

124*694 

29651 

60*158 

28401 

44*907 

28379 

46*369 

28370 

45*720 

' 28353 


Mi w w 

f|J fll®* f'.lj 
rlliil ml Jill, 

llllll |?fi] lilli 


Feet. 

28137*8 

28138*3 

28128*6 

28162*3 

28162*1 

28133-7 

28138*8 

28162*3 

28160*6 


28146 

Misleading.^ | 


If we examine the results of the 5th column, which have not been corrected for 
refraction, we find that all the heights derived from observations at low-lying stations 
exceed 28800 feet, and all those derived from observations made at high altitudes 
are below 28410. The heavy atmosphere of the plains had greater ref rooting effects 
than rarefied air of the hills and raised the peak to a great er extent. _ 

t nwreug/ofthe larg*»t arid smaUe»t raluea of W«ht in tho oolnw n »bo?»; 
it » the mSmum discordance obtained and as euch it furniaW evidonoo aa to the cum*tnc« "t I to reflation 

W "*?°Tto extent^of the range of variation affords no useful informatnai unto, tto Mint /*}«■•«<*'* f '* 0 V n “. , T U °° 
employ^tKiiout By S.in g .elected ralne. oi reflation we oa^naka .11 Taloe. of height idenhc.1 end no 

lengt of variation at all. 

* 2 
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If no correction for ^refraction be applied, the values of height vary from 28808 
to 29601, a discrepancy of 1298 feet: the 7th and 8th columns show how this discrep¬ 
ancy can be reduced by corrections for refraction. 

The following table shows how the height of Dhaulagiri was obtained: no obser* 
Deduction of the height of DheuU- vations have been taken to it from stations in the hills 

Table XI.—Height of Dhaulagiri. 

liTTi r 

*UUooofotMCT.Uoc I !j ^ til jfs{ Lj 


Mor&iri 

Baaarsi 

Saonbarsa 

Purena . 

Gbaos 

Tulsipur 

Anarkali 


Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet 

1848 334 

106*975 

27974 

26791*0 

27002 

1849 329 

95*025 

27928 

26773 *8 

27128 

1849 315 

104*043 

28093 

20830*8 

27151 

1849 299 

106*800 

28011 

26813*1 

27044 

1849 327 

/96-8I2 

27852 

26775*5 

27052 

1848 376 

/104*461 

27930 

26824*8 

26988 

1848 434 

137*340 

28840 

26756*6 

27002 

.. 

•• 

•• 

| 26795 i 

27052 

i 

I 

" 1 

788 

Misleading.fi 

163 


I Range of variation in value* • . . j .. .. .. j 788 j Misleading.ti 103 

The height 26790 is too low: the reductions made on account of refraction were 
too great. ^ 

The observations in the North-West Himalaya of the great peaks of K*. Nanga 
Parbat, etc., were taken not from low dusty hazy plains as those of the Nepalese peaks 
were, but from high stations, and the rays passed through a rarefied atmosphere. 

of ^ height of K*. The height of K* was deduced by Colonel Montgomerie 

as follows:— 

_Table XII.—Height of K». 

i “ 'Ttrmpr. 

i i ii life i uiffi 


Btettoaof observation. 


Shanoruti 

Biaohuthasa 

Ma rshal s 

Kutor 

Thurigo 

Haranrakh 

Kanttri-Nar 

Barwai 

Thalauka 


PMt* 
1850 17581 
1850 10746 
1858 16906 
1858 15988 
1858 17246 

1856 16001 

1857 15437 
1857 16804 
1857 10830 


Feet 

28246*6 

28218*7 

28240*0 

28261*4 

28254*1 

28293*9 

28218*4 

28258*5 

28822*7 


Range of variation in vain 



• The range of variation Is the dlfferencn&et wee% the largest and smallest vahiea of height In the eelumn abovn 
it la the maximum discordance obtained fnd as such it famishes avidenoe as to tha correctness of the refraotion 
coefficient adopted. 

t The extent of tha rang© of variation afford* no useful information unites tha sane value for refraction has bes* 
employed throughout By wing sefaets#values of refraotion we can male# all values of bright identical and have no 
range of variation *t att. 
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The following table shows the height of Nanga Parbat as deduced from the observ 
Deduction of do bdght of Nug» ations using different refraction co-efficients:— 

Per bet 


Table XIII.—Height of Nanga Parbat. 
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HEIGHT WITH BKFRA0TZ0V CO-OTICIHNTS 09 
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observation. 



U 

0-00 

0*01 

0*02 

0*08 

0*04 

0*05 

0*06 

0-07 j 

0*08 

0*00 

0*10 



Feet. 

1 MUte. 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet. 

Fcot. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Foot. 

Ahartatopa 

186ft 

18028 

’i38*744 

27885 

27646 

27407 

27168 

20029 

26680 

26440 

26210 

25070 

25734 

2341)4 

185ft 

11356 

118 *751 

27680 

27482 

27304 

27116 

26923 

20739 

26551 

26362 

26174 

25088 

25800 

OAfftnntrl 

1855 

7752 

86 055 

27332 

27211 

27090 

26969 

26848 

26726 

20004 

26485 

20363 

20243 

20124 

Haramukb 

1858 

16001 

58*276 

26882 

26835 

26788 

26741 

' 26694 

20647 

26590 

26552 

20505 

20460 

26418 


1858 

12111 

73*568 

27028 

26956 

26884 

26812 

1 26740 

26660 

26505 

26524 

20452 

20380 

20307 

Poihlatf 

1868 

8828 

88*491 

27218 ! 

27125 

! 27031 

26937 

! 26843 

26740 

26654 

20562 

20468 

20370 

20282 

|>dn rl 

1856 ! 

12680 

63*805 

26847 

26892 

1 26837 

i 26782 

20727 

26671 

20617 

.20568- 

20508 

20454 

26400 


1856 

10286 

66*338 

26017 

26858 

26799 

, 26740 

20681 

26624 

20504 

26506 

26447 

20387 

26320 

Safapur 

1856 

18478 

48*167 

26771 

26746 

26721 

1 26696 

26071 

26046 

26621 

26596 

20572 

20540 

20522 

UNKv 

Ifamvnnvnv 

1656 

8715 

56*510 

26854 

26811 

26768 

i 26725 

• 26682 

26638 

26506 

26553 

26510 

20467 

20425 

JWDgsuWW 

Marinag. . • 

1956 

11814 

46*342 

26780 

26751 

26722 

| 26693 

26664 

26686 

26606 

26570 

26540 

26520 

26402 

Mean 

H 7 ' 

27118 

27029 

26941 

20853 

! 26764 

26076 

20687,26490 

20411 

20323 ' 26235 

Htnm of varlft- 




1114 

900 

686 

1 475 

j 265 

125 

206 | 386 

602 

812 

1028 

Hon in valnas* 



__ 


_ 

—— - 

1_ 

1_ 

. - 

~C' 7 r~' 




— * 


It will be noticed that when a co-efficient of 0*10 is used, the height of Nanga 
Parbat as determined from different places varies between 25494 and 26522, a range 


of 1028 feet. 

This great variation shows that the co-efficient of 0*10 is inapplicable: with a 
co-efficient of 0*09 the height varies from 25734 to 20546, a range of 812 feet. The 
range of variation decreases, until with a co-efficient of 0*05 all the values of height fall 
between 26624 and 26749, a range of 125 feet. If we decrease the co-efficient still 
further to 0’04, the variations again begin to increase, and the range extends to 205 
feet, from 26664 to 26929 : if the co-efficient be decreased to 0*00 the range of variation 

becomes 1114 feet. , 

The actual height adopted by Montgomerie for Nanga Parbat was 20020, and 

we are unable to improve upon his value: it is produced if a general co-efficient of 0*057 
be accepted for refraction. 

Is the great Himala/a range still rising ? This is a question often asked but which 

^oneTiasbeen able to answer. ^The observations of 
Tfc* riM Of the Himalaya. ~^Ss~madrbetween 1850 and i860 were,not sufficiently ,, 

prolonged at any one station-WSnable us to rely with certainty on the viSuesof 
height then obtained. When the absolute height of a peak is being measured, stations 
of observation have to be multiplied in order to cancel effects of refraction afld 
gravity, but whan a slow variation in height is being determined, it is better to carry 
out long series of observations from one station only. In the latter case differences 
are being sought, not absolute heights, an&^all that unnecessary is to repeat observations 


• . . • . ^ the Unrest and smallest values of height in the oolumn above; 

u i.A?SSm dir^nc , o obtain* and M *nch it toSL nto. - *o th. oomota**. of th. refraction 
oo-eftden\ adopted. 
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from the same station, on the same days of the year, and under the same conditions. 
In 1905 a series of observations was commenced from the trigonometrical station of 
Nojli, and it is proposed to observe the heights of several peaks for some years and at 
different seasons in each year. If a reliable series of results be once obtained, a similar 
set of observations can be repeated at a subsequent date and any actual change of 
height that has occurred in the interim may be discovered. 

The Siwalik range was elevated at a more recent date than the Himalaya, and is 
the most likely of all the ranges to be rising still: a bench-mark has been placed on the 
crest-line south of Dehra Dun, and its height has been determined by spirit levelling: 
if the bench-mark is preserved, future changes in altitude should be discoverable. 

Slow changes in the level of land, unaccompanied by sudden movements, have been 
observed to occur along many coasts. At great distances from the sea such changes 
would take place without being noticed: without the aid of the. sea as a datum we do 
not observe slow gradual movements, and a continuous rise of a foot a year might go 
on for centuries without attracting the attention of man. If an earthquake occurs 
and a tract of land suddenly subsides along a line of fracture in the crust, the result is 
apparent and measurable, but if the elevation of a large area takes place in all direc¬ 
tions gradually and without fracture of the crust or any marked upheaval it may be 
considerable and yet escape observation. In the Dharmsala earthquake of 1905 an 
immense region may have been elevated or depressed through many feet, but if the 
change wero nowhere sudden we should not without refined trigonometrical observa¬ 
tions become aware of its occurrence. 
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5 


ON THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH PEAKS OF CERTAIN HEIGHTS TEND 

TO OCCUR. 

Lest this review should degenerate into tables of numerical data we have 
refrained from continuing the lists of peaks below 24000 feet, but in deducing the 
continuity of ranges amid a vast mountainous area it is necessary to take into account 
the lower peaks. 

The following table shows the total number of peaks exceeding 20000 feet that 
have been discovered. The chart forming the frontispiece illustrates the ranges to 
which the several peaks of the table have been allotted :— 


Table XIV. — The numbers of peaks of different altitudes which have been dis¬ 
covered in Asia. 


Region. 


Range. 


Trans 

Tibetan. 


•( 


Tian Shan 
Trans Alai 
Kashgar 
Sarikol 


North- 
iWost Tibet. 


i Southern 
! Tibet. 


S Kiicn Ltm 
Aghil 

Karakoram 
Hindu Kush . 

r Kailas, West 
I Kailas, East , 

I Ladak, West 
j Ladak, East . 

| ' Ninchinthangla 
l ; Zaskar . 






Peaks of 

Peaks of Peaks of Peaks of! 

Between Between Between Between 

5th 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

20000 

21000 

22000 

23000 

magni- 

uiagui- 

magnl* 

magni- 

and 

and 

uud 

and 

tude 

tude 

tude 

tude 

21000 

22000 

23000 

24000 

24000 

25000 

26000 

27000 

feet. 

feet. 

iect. 

feet. 

to 25000 

to 26000 to 27000 to 2S000 




feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

! * * 

i 

i 

1 





; 1 

1 


2 

" i 

1 

1 

0 


• * 


Peaks of west l 

MAGNITUDE 


26000 Above 
u 2 Q(r 00 20000 

feet. foot. 


r Great Himalaya range- 
j (In Assam) . 
'Himalaya. .4 (In Nepal) 

| (lnKuinaun) 

(In Punjab) . 


I 


i Himalaya 


yo . | 


Lessor Himalaya range 
Mwtween Kulu and 
Lilian l) 

Total 


1 r>7 

2S 

1 10 

, 3 

i *1 

. 

i 21 

0 

! J 

1 

1 •• 


92 

71 

1 ' 2S 

1 1 ° 

; 7 

! 10 ' 1 , 

49 

29 

1 13 ! 

1 9 

1 

3 i 

1 

1 • 

1 1 

9 

8 

3 

i .. 

2 

1 , . 

11 

12 

.. 

i 



11 

ft 

• l 

1 



11 

12 

ft 

! 

•. 1 

1 , 1 

ft 

3 

• 1 

1 

• • 1 


20 

11 

: 0 

2 

1 1 

1 

i_i 

1 ! .. 

9 

■ 3 

0 j 

0 1 

1 i 

1 

3 

,. I 

1 .) 

35 

33 j 

17 

9 ! 

j 3 i 0 

27 

24 

32 

0 i 

1 ! 

2 , .. , 

n 

i 

0 

2 1 

1 

2 | 

i 

Mi. 

5 


l 

1 

.. i 



j 

354 

250 I 

140 ; 

I 

27 . 

32 11 


2 . 1 


Russian surveyors probably know of more peaks, exceed mu 2U00O feet than we 
have been able to allot to the Tian Shan and Trans Alai ranges: but the\ have only 
discovered one peak above 23000 feet,—Tengri Khun (rid< table \i ). I b * highest 
>?ak of the Trans Alai rauge is Kaufmann (table vi). 
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Twenty-seven peaks exceeding 20000 feet have been allotted in the table to the 
Aghil range : these peaks when plotted appear to stand between- the Karakoram and 
Kuen Lun ranges, but they are insufficient in number to enable the intervening ranges 
to be traced: it is possible that some of these peaks belong properly to the Karakoram 
range and some to the Kuen Lun: no certain distribution can be made at present, 
and the trend of the Aghil range as shown on the frontispiece chart must be regarded 
as problematical. 

The single peak of the Ladak range that exceeds 25000 feet in height is Gurla 
Mandhata: the great peak of the Zaskar range is Kamet: the highest peak of the Kailas 
range is Eakaposhi. The Kailas and Ladak ranges have-for convenience been divided 
into east and west sections at lake Manasarowar. 

The totals in table xiv show us that more peaks of the fourth magnitude have 

been discovered than of the fifth. This phenomenon 

The effect of »now upon heights. . . .. . ., , , 

is so striking that it is necessary to consider whether 
it can be due in any way to snow-fall,—whether there can exist some critical altitude 
at which a maximum amount of snow tends to accumulate. 

The term “ snow-line ” is the line through a mountain region along which the 
quantity of snow that falls annually is equal to the quantity that is melted annually; 
below this line more snow can be melted in a year than actually falls; above the snow 
line more snow falls than can be melted. In the Kumaun Himalaya the snow-line 
was determined by General Richard Strachey to be 15500 feet on the south side of 
the great range and 18500 feet on the north side.* 

As we ascend above the snow-line, we find the depth of perpetual snow tending 
to increase, but we do not know at what altitude in any given region the accumulation 
becomes a maximum. As the altitude increases, less snow is melted in the year, but 
the amounts removed by wind and evaporation may for what we know to the con¬ 
trary be greater: the snow-fall moreover itself decreases with height, and at a certain 
altitude the decrease in fall begins to produce a diminution in the amount annually 
accumulated. 

The problem is complicated too by considerations other than meteorological. A 
flat-topped summit will accumulate greater masses of snow than a precipitous and 
pointed peak. Mountains such as K'\ Nanga Parbat, or Rakaposhi are too sharp to 
allow the snow to lie in quantity; as soon as snow falls upon them it* descends in the 
form of avalanches to lower levels and hardens into glacier-ice. But the great Tirich 
Mir group of peaks have rounded tops, which’ have possibly been formed by constant 
accumulations of snow. 

The question is therefore not simply one of the balance of snow-fall and melting, 
for the shape of a peak is a most important factor. The peaks on which snow has 
been accumulating for centuries are those possessing flat tops, and as flat tops are 
not more likely to occur at one altitude than at another, it is not possible to attribute 


♦ Vide Section 10, Part II of this paper. 
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4li@ great number of peaks of the fourth magnitude to excessive accumulations of snow 
at 20000 feet. 


In the Himalayan system of ranges the great peaks may be divided into twelve 

groups: in two the principal peaks exceed 28000 feet, 
in five the principals lie between 26000 and 27000 feet, 
in three between 26000 and 26000, and in onlv two are 
the principals between 24000 and 26000.* 


Peaks, of 24000 feet 
tively raie. 


are compara- 


In the Karakoram system the same paucity of 24000 feet peaks is observed: one 
group surrounds a principal exceeding 28000 feet; seven groups surround principals 
of 25000 feet, and in two groups only are the principals of 24000 feet. 

In the Himalayan system there are many groups of peaks the principals of 
which rise to 23000 feet: amongst others table vi shows Api (23399 feet), Badri- 
nath (23190 feet), Chumalhari (23930 feet), Dayabhang (23750 feet), Gaurisankar 
(23440 feet), Ser or Nana (23410 feet). 

So far then as observations have gone, peaks of 24000 feet have been found to 
be relatively rare, and principals of groups of that height very rare. At the same 
time the incompleteness of the trigonometrical survey has to be borne in mind; the 
peaks of Nepal were observed from very distant stations situated on the low-lying 
plains of India, and some are known to have been hidden from observers by clouds. 
A trigonometrical surveyor has no fixed observatory in which he can wait with 
patience for clear days: he has to observe from many stations in the course of a 
year, and has always to be moving forward. In observing important peaks he may 
consider it justifiable to delay for days to ensure that no great altitude has been 
missed, but some of the minor peaks may be lost, if clouds are persistent. 

For weeks together the snow-peaks will be visible for a short time after sunrise, 
and then become obscured for the rest of the day by clouds or dust-haze rising off the 
plains:^the surveyor utilises the few minutes at his disposal in observing carefully 
the principal peaks in view, but he has not the time to make an exhaustive study of 
the range. So long as the Nepal peaks have to be observed from distances of 100 miles 
the trigonometrical survey will remain incomplete.! 

In view of the known incompleteness of the survey, as a whole, a discussion of the 
numbers of peaks of the fourth and fifth magnitudes may be considered superfluous. 
But though the data are insufficient to justify conclusions being drawn, observed pecu¬ 
liarities are deserving of notice. The surface features of the solid earth do conform 
generally to the laws of probability : half the whole surface of the lithosphere is situated 
within 700 feet of sea-level, and the highest heights and the deepest deeps occur very 
rarelv. It was reasonable to expect that we should discover more peaks of 20000 feet 
than of 21000 feet and more of 23000 feet than of 24000, and this we have done : but 

• The aotual number of Himalayan groups i* ten; Karaet and Gurla Mandhata raise the total to twelve. 

f The Kumaun and Punjab Himalaya have however been very closely examined end the absence of peaks of 24000 
feet is more marked than in Nepal. 

Oolonet Tanner, who observed the peaks of Nepal from many different places, with the objeot of supplementing the 
previous observation,? 0ie Great Trii*onoi»u>u ieii! Survey, anile “Very t*-\\ of tins grant «*c.‘ped the observer* <»f 

“tt.e Trigonometric-il {Survey. 
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there is one striking exception to the rule ,—the peaks of the fourth magnitude exceed in 
number those of the fifth. 

From present data it is difficult to calculate by the law o! probability how many 

peaks of any particular altitude may be expected to 

Application of the Uw of probability. . . . , . .. , . 

exist in a given region; we have as yet no satisfactory 
basis. We cannot, for instance, take the peaks of 20000 and 21000 feet as our data 
and deduce from them the prooable numbers of other heights, because we know that 
many peaks of 20000 and 21000 feet have escaped our surveyors and that our 
observed numbers are in defect of reality. 

We can calculate the probable numbers of peaks upon the hypothesis that all 
existing peaks above 26000 feet have been discovered, but this hypothesis is not satis, 
factory as it gives undue weight to the few highest peaks. 

Finally, we can take the peaks of 26000 and 26000 feet, and assuming that no 
others of such heights exist undiscovered, we can deduce the probable number of 
peaks of all heights. The objection to this hypothesis is that there are reasons for 
believing that the number of peaks of 26000 feet is larger than the law of probability 
would give. 

In the following table is shown the number of peaks of each altitude that the 
law of probability would lead us to expect to find :— 

Table XV.—Comparisons between probable and actual numbers. 


Height in feet 

Probable number 
of peaks on the as¬ 
sumption that there 
exist eleven 
between 26000 and 
27000 and one peak 
above 29000 feet 

Actual 

number 

of 

peaks 

dis¬ 

covered. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

I 

Discrepancy ; 
between 
probables 
and actuals. 

Probable 
number of 
peaks on the 
assumption 
that there e^ist 
eleven peaks 
between 26000 
and 27000 and 
thirty-two 
between 25000 
and 26000feet 

Aotual 

number 

of 

peaks 

dis¬ 

covered- 

Discrepancy 

between 

probables 

and 

actuals. 

I - 

Above 29000 . 

. 1 . 

... i 

1 

.0 

. 1 

... i 

.0 .. 

Between 28000 and 29000.. 

.2. 

... 2 

.0 

.i 

... 2 

I. ; •• 

... -fl .. 

„ 27000 and £8000.. 

. 5. 

■... 2 

—3 |! 

.4 

...2 

... —2 .. 

„ 26000 and 27000.. 

. 11 . 

.. 11 

. 0 

. 11 

.. 11 

.0 ., 

„ 25000 and 20000.. 

.23. 

.. 32 

.... +9 !l 

.32 

.. 32 

.0 .. 

„ 24000 and 25000.. 

.47. 

.. 27 1 

... —20 

.84 

.. 27 1 

1 .. -57 .. 

„ 23000 and 24000. . 


.. *»2 

... —31 ' 

. 218 

.. 6£ 

. -150 .. 

„ 22000 and 23000. . 

. 170 . 

. N»> 

... —33 

. 544 

. 146 

. -308 .. 

„ 21000 and 22000.. 

. 335 . 

250 

... -85 

. 1302 

. 250 

- 1052 ..j 

„ 20000 and 21000. . 

. 607 . 

. .rw 

.. -203 

. 2996 

. 354 

—2042 J 


In the first half of this table the probable numbers arc calpulated on the assump¬ 
tion that eleven peaks between 26000 and 27'H)0 feet exist and one peak of 20000 
feet. On this assumption the actual number of peaks below 25000 feet is shown 
tlirougliout to less than the probable number,—u deficiency that enn only be regarded 
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as reasonable seeing that many peaks of these heights are known to be still unobserved. 
The curious feature of this portion of the table is that the actual number of peaks 
between 25000 and 26000 feet exceeds the probable number by 9. The meaning 
of this excess is that the number of existing 'peaks between 25000 and 26000 feet is 
greater than would be expected from the number known to exist above 26000 feet . 

In the second half of the table the probable numbers have been calculated on the 
assumption that eleven peaks exist between 26000 and 27000 feet and thirty-two 
between 26000 and 26000 feet. The result of including these thirty-two peaks in the 
data is to increase greatly the numbers of inferior peaks : the increase becomes enormous 
if the table is extended down to 16000 feet,* and tkfe numbers of peaks then shown as 
probably existing are clearly in excess of the actuals. The meaning of this excess is 
that the number of existing peaks between 25000 and 26000 feet is greater than would be 
expected from the number believed to exist below 25000 feet . 

Whilst then we recognise the insufficiency of our data, we think that the results of 
table xv are not without interest: we find from that table that the number of peaks 
between 25000 and 26000 feet is unduly great, whether they be compared with those 
above 26000 or with those below 25000 feet. 

The height of the rock summit of a peak is the resultant effect of two forces,—(i) the 
force of compression which elevated the range, (ii) the erosive force which is lowering 
the range. The rock summit is covered by an unknown amount of snow. If we reject 
the snow-covering as insignificant in effect, we shall have to assume that the combined 
actions of the compressing and eroding forces have tended to produce in Asia an 
exceptional number of peaks attaining 25000 feet. 

* Probable numbers of peaks :— 

Height in feet. 


Between 19000 und 20000 

„ 18000 and 1900O 

„ 17000 and 18000 

„ 18000 and 17000 
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6 

ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP THE GREAT PEAKS. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the classification oi mountain-peaks is that 
absolute altitude is not a true indication oi regional importance. 

The presence of a peak of 20000 feet that surpasses in height all other surrounding 
summits furnishes more instructive lessons than one like Jano (26294 feet), which is a 
mere projection from a buttress of Kinchinjunga. 

Peaks may in fact be divided into four classes according to their relative local 
importance : 

(i) There is the 'principal of a group like Everest (29002 feet) or Tirich Mir 

(26426 feet). 

(ii) There is the twin of the principal like Kinchinjunga II (27803 feet) or Mer 

(23260 feet)—situated in close proximity to the principal and rivalling it 

in altitude. 

(iii) There is the companion like Makalu or Gasherbrum, which situated in the 

vicinity of the principal is 1000 or perhaps 2000 feet lower. 

(iv) There is the satellite like Jano or Kabru, 3000 or 4000 feet lower than the 

principal. 

In the following table the great peaks of the Himalaya are divided into regional 
groups : those that are twins are marked by an asterisk. The numbers of the peaks 
are taken from tables i to v of this paper. 



Table XVI.—An analysis of the great peaks of the Himalayan system 
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Out of the 75 peaks of Asia that are known to exoeed 24000 feet in height, 42 
have been distributed amongst the ten groups above and may be regarded as belonging 
to the Himalayan system. 

Table XVII.—Summary of Himalayan peaks. 


I ■ No. of great peaks 

1 A o. ol group. , X ame of group. i exceeding 24000 

| j feet 


-——-, 

I 

Kulha Kangri . 

i 

i 

3 

II 1 

Kinchin junga . 

7 

m j 

Everest .. 

9 

1 


U" 

iv ! 

Gosainthan ......... 

2 

v 

. 

1 

VI 

. 

3 

! vii 

. 

\ 

VIII 

Dhaulagiri 

6 

i 

1 

; ix 

Kumaun .-•••••••• 

1 

3 ! 

X 

Kashmir . 

j 


Total number of great peaks on Himalayan range 

| I 

40 ; 

| 


Total number of Trans-Hiinalayan great peaks 

1 


north of Kumaun group. 

2 i 

i 

i - 

i 

Total 

42 


We described on page 10 how few peaks were really peaked in the true sense of the 
word; and of true peaks there is hardly one that can be accurately described as solitary. 
Nanga Parbat (26620 feet) is the most famous example of a solitary cone, but even 
Nanga Parbat has a companion (25572 feet) standing at a distance of a mUe and a 
satellite (23170 feet) within 3 miles. 

Gurla Mandhata is often described as a solitary peak, but. it has two satellites : 
one of these, 22846 feet in height, stands 2 miles N. of its principal ; the other is 22673 

feet and 3 miles E.X.lv 

Kamet appears on the charts to be standing alone on the border of Tibet, but the 
peak ol Mana (23862 feet) is within 3 miles ol it. 

The accompanving plate contains two drawings bv Colonel George Strahan, R.E. 
That of Nairn., Parbat furnishes a fine evample of a solitary peak. The other shows the 
twin peaks of Liandaipunch with their connecting lidge resembling a suspended chain; 
these twin peaks are 3000 yards apart and 20720 and 20017 feet in height respectively. 












t For no — " Korol— ” — Beetles 18 of Port H. 
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The ten groups of the Karakoram system may now be summarised:— 
Table XIX. — Summary of Karakoram peaks. 


No. of 
group. 


Name of group. 


No. of git.a |>imIcm 
»*xm tluig 24 <mK> feet. ; 


XI Shy ok Nubra 

i 

XII 

XIII j 

i 

XIV Karakoram . 

XV Kunjut 

XVI Hunza-Kunji 

XVII TirichMir . 


3 


8 


3 


y 4 


i 


4 


Total number of great j>eaks on the Karakoram range . . 20 


XVIII Great peaks between the Indus rivpr and the Karakoram 

range. 3 

XIX & XX Great peaks north of the Karakoram range . . . .j 4 


Total number ol great peaks in the Karakoram system . . 33 


C&uncL Tanner has pointed out that the imposing appearance of a peak d< ^luds 
not on absolute height but on the amount of its slope exposed to view, and he gave 
the following table of peaks which he had observed, to shpw the superiority in 
appearance of Nanga Parbat. 
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Table XX. 


( Name of peak. 

i 

i 

As seen from 

j 

Distance. 

Height of 
slope 
exposed 
to view. 

i 

i 

! 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Mount Everest 

, Pumea, Bengal • ... 

i 

•! 1,8 

sontj 

i 

i 

Mount Everest 

i 

Sandakpbu on Singalila ridge 

w 

124*00 

i 

i 

t 

7 Makalu . 

Purnea, Bengal . 

120 

8000 

i 

i 

l 

Makalu . 

I 

Sandakphu . . . . 

79 

j 

9000 

i 

Nanga Parbat 

From the light bank of the Indus . 

40 

23000 

Tirich Mir 

( hi the road ‘mm «• ilnii mm 

In 

| >U4 SI 

Rakaposhi 

Chaprot . 

10 

18000 

j Kinchin junga. 

Darjeeling . 

i 

. j 4G 

1G000 
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7 

THE GEOLOGY OF THE GREAT PEAKS. 

In dealing with the great/ peaks the geologist is at no small disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with the surveyor, whdse instruments enable him to work from a distance and 
to fix with accuracy the position and height of the object of his observation. The 
geologist, on the other hand, must toil arduously up the mountain sides, examining 
at close quarters such outcrops of rocks as he can fiqd clear of snow, and, where further 
progress is barred, must depend for his information on, fallen fragments, splintered 
from the cliffs above and brought down bv avalanches and glaciers to form moraines 
and talus heaps. Thus the composition of tin* highest peaks is rarely known in any 
detail, but the general character of the rocks can be ascertained, with a fair approxi¬ 
mation to certainty, from observation' of the material on their Hanks, and from a 
distant view of the weathering characters and apparent structure of fhl* peaks them¬ 
selves : it has thus been found that almost all those of 25000 feet or more in height 
are composed of granite, gneiss, and associated crystalline rocks. 

Of the granite there are at least two varieties, a foliated rock composed essen¬ 
tially of quartz, felspar, and biotite (black mica), and a younger non-foliated form 
containing, in addition to quartz and felspar, white mica (muscovite), black tourma¬ 
line. beryl, and various accessory minerals. The former variety was long regarded as a 
sedimentary rock which had been converted by heat and pressure into gneiss, but its 
truly intrusive nature was recognised by the late Lieutenant-General C. A. McMahon.* 
who proved conclusively that the great central gneissose rock of the Himalaya was 
in reality a granite crushed and foliated by pressure. This rock is frequently pierced 
bv veins of the second or non-foliated variety, and where these run parallel to the folia¬ 
tion planes, they lend to the scries a deceptive appearance of bedding and cause it. 
when seen from a distance, to be mistaken for a mass of stratified deposits. This 
is a common characteristic of the higher peaks and mav be noticed in many of the 
granitic masses of the great Himalayan range. 

Although our experience leads us to assume that all the highest peaks are com¬ 
posed largely of granite, many more observations must be made before this can be 
positively asserted to be the case. Thus the most important mass of all, the Everest 
group, is stiii a blank on our geological maps, and so also is Kulha Kangri in Bhutan. 
Ret ween these two. However, we know that all the most important peaks are formed 
of granite. Thus Chumalhari (23030 feet) is composed of foliated (gneissose) granite 
penetr; ted bv veins^f the non-foliated variety, and flanked by the altered representa¬ 
tives of slates ana limestones metamorphosed by the granite which has been forced up 
through them from below. Further to the w est, the Kinchinjunga group is also formed 
of granite,t flanked bv metamorphic rocks certainly in part derived from pre-existing 

• Htnortl« f Sarny of India. Yol. XV p. 44. Vol. XVI (1883), p. 129, and 

(tfuloijiud MtttjttziH*. Dec. Ill, Volume 4 (1$S7), |>. 213. 
t E. J. i«*r.iuod in (>. \\\ Frv*litii‘!<r ft Kahyrlanjunya (1003). 
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sediments but re-arranged and recrystallised by heat and pressure and converted into 
various forms of gneiss and schist. Owing to the rigid exclusion of British travellers 
from Nepal, we know little or nothing of the geological characters of the highest moun¬ 
tain in the world, since practically the whole country is still unsurveyed. It is prob¬ 
able, however, that, like Kinchinjunga, the Everest group is composed chiefly of granite 
and gneiss. 

To the west of Nepal we are on surer ground, since bdflTitumaun and Garhwal 
have been geologically surveyed. Here again the high peaks, such as Nanda Devi, 
the Kedarnath group, and Kamet,* are all composed of granite and gneiss with gneiss 
and schist on their flanks. The same may be said of most of the high peaks of Kash¬ 
mir, including Nanga I’arbat, JKakaposhi, and K. 2 ,t while granite is also probably the 
prevailing lock on Muztagh Ata and the other high peaks of the Kashgar range. 

This correspondence between the great elevation and the geological structure of 
the high peaks appears to be too constant to be attributable to mere coincidence, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that their exceptional height is due to the presence of 
granite. This may be explained on two separate grounds, either (a) that the superior 
power of the granite to resist the atmospheric forces tending to their degradation has 
caused them to stand as isolated masses above surrounding areas of more easily 
eroded rocks, or ( b) that they are areas of special elevation. 

If now we examine the relationships of the peaks to one another, we find that 
along certain definite lines the intervening areas are also frequently composed of the 
same granite as the peaks themselves, and if we follow these definite lines we further 
find that they constitute the axes of the great mountain ranges. Thus the great 
eaks lie on more or less continuous aud elevated zones composed of granite and 
crystalline rocks, and since the lower portions of the zones are of the same composition as 
the peaks themselves, it is difficult to regard the latter merely as relics of a once continu¬ 
ous zone of uniform height, and it seems probable that special elevating forces have 
been at work to raise certain parts of the zone above the general level of the whole ; when 
once such elevation has been brought about, the disparity between the higher peaks and 
the interv enin g less elevated areas would undoubtedly be intensified by the destruc¬ 
tive forces at work ; the mantle of snow and ice, while slowly carrying on its own work 
of abrasion, will serve as a protecticnr-for the peaks against the disintegrating forces of 
the atmosphere, whilst the lower .unprotected areas will be more rapicHy^ereded. 

By the.assumption that the Higher peaks are due to special elevatory -forces, -iris 
not intended to imply that each-peak is the result of an independent movement, for it 
has already been shown in a previous section of this paper that the peaks occur in well- 
marked clusters, any one of which may cover an area of many hundred square miles: 
when, therefore, during the development of the Himalaya as a mighty mountain range 
vast mass es of gruuite welled up from below, forcing their way through and lifting up 

• </. L. isiktbadi. Memoir*, Ccolo'jtrul Survey of India , Vol. Will (1891)- 
I*. l^dckki i. vaf Svrrry of India, Vol. XXII (1883 . 
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the pre-existing rocks above, it is probable that owing to dissimilarity of composition 
and structural weaknesses in certain portions of the earth’s crust, movement was more 
intense at some points than at others, and that the granite was locally raised into more 
or less dome-like masses standing above the general level of the growing range: these 
masses were subsequently carved by the process of erosion into dusters of peaks. 
Whether the elevatory movement is still in progress it is not at present possible to say, 
but many phenomena observable throughout the Himalaya and Tibet lead us to infer 
that local devation has until quite recently been operative, and the numerous earthquakes 
still occurring with such violence and frequency forcibly remind us that the Himalayu 
have by no means reached a period of even comparative rest. 


a L C. 1’. tt—Ko. NlUi. A. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAIN RANGES. 


riTHE surface of Central Asia appears to consist of two primary elevations of the 
_L crust, separated by a trough-like depression; the 

The floor of * former Tibetan sea 80U ^ ern elevation. is the plateau of Tibet, the northern 

has been raised and wrinkled. . , . , . 

is the Tian Shan chain, the intervening depression is 
the Tarim basin (see frontispiece, Part I). A second trough is to be seen south 
of the Tibet plateau, separating that plateau from the ancient Vindhya mountains; it 
is now filled with alluvium and constitutes the plains of Northern India. 

■' These two wide elevations of the crust and their complementary depressions form 
the basis of the mountains of Asia. 

Until a comparatively recent date in the geological time-scale—the middle ter¬ 
tiary epoch—all the northern part of what is now the Himalaya, and probably the 
whole of Tibet were covered by a great sea,* in which deposition of sediment had con¬ 
tinued for a vast period. At length, owing to forces, the origin of which we can at pre- 
sent only conjecture, a period of crust-movement set in and the floor of the Tibetan 
sea began gradually to rise and to be thrown into a series of long parallel wave¬ 
like folds. 

As the crests of the earth-waves rose from the waters of the sea, they were eroded 
bv rain and weather, and the rising land became broken and irregular : drainage 
bw.ii* were carved out of it. flauk. and a river syatem. con.po.ed of • transve™ 
valleys, was gradually developed. As elevation continued the troughs of the folds 
emerged and a series of “longitudinal” valleys was estabhshed at nght angles .o 
the transverse valleys and parallel to the longitudinal axes of the folds. From 
a combination of the concurrent processes of elevation and erosion, the existing moun¬ 
tain svBtems' of the Himalaya and Tibet have been slowly evolved. As denudation 
has proceeded, deeper and deeper parts of the crust have been laid bare, but the forms 
of many folds can still be traced and the trends of their longitudinal axes Mowed 
for Ions distances. The folds, although analogous to waves, more nearly resemble the 
breakers on a beach than the swell of the open sea; the form of their surface is rarely 
tw nf a simple arch and trough; fold has been superimposed on told, arches have 
V. ! ^turned until they are almost horizontal, and whole areas have been so distorted 
"led that the details of structure can only be unravelled with difficulty. 
Where toe stress has exceeded the breaking-strain of rock, the structure has been com- 

- . i„„» seolouU'nl urn.«uio covered much of Enrol* u» «cU Ontrjil .\«iu «nd Iwcn nuuKKl hx 
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plicated by fracture'; parts of the crust have in some cases subsided, and in others been 
moved horizontally. Nor are these the only causes of complexity, for along many of 
the planes of weakness and fracture molten material has been forced up from below, 
and has partly absorbed the original sediments. 

Though the origin and nature of the forces which produced the Himalayan 

mountain system are not subjects which fall within the 

fore* th«t railed th« moun scope of this paper, it may not be out of place to allude 

briefly to the more important theories that have been put 
forward to explain the cause of folding. 

The great series of parallel plications in Asia are^supposed to have been caused 
by a horizontal thrust from the north: the sediments of the Eurasian sea were 
forced against the northern coast of the once continuous Indo-African continental 
mass which stood like a buttress in the path of the advancing earth-waves. The 
following hypotheses among others have been advanced to account for the origin 
of such a thrust:— 

(a) Contraction of the earth. 

(b) Disturbance of isostasy. 

(c) Change in the rate of the earth’s rotation. 

(a) Contraction of the earth. —This hypothesis is based on the assumption that the 
earth as a whole is contracting in volume, owing to loss of heat or other causes, and that 
the rate of contraction of the inner nucleus is greater than that of the crust; the latter 
is thus left unsupported and becomes wrinkled, when adapting itself to its reduced core. 
Although this theory has met with wide acceptance, it has been adversely criticised by 
many authorities chiefly on the ground of the inadequacy of any known cause—whether 
it be gravitation or loss of heat—to produce contraction on a sufficiently large 
scale to account for the observed folding.* 

The extent to which the surface of the earth has been contracted by folding appears 
to be considerable; it has, for instance, been calculated that the folds of the Alps 
represent a contraction of 74 miles, and it has been roughly estimated, that the ori¬ 
ginal surface of Asia has been shortened by wrinkling between Siberia and India by 
at least 100 miles, and by possibly as much as 400.f Estimates of the contraction of 
the surface of the earth from the observation-of folds are, however, of doubtful value. 
Even in areas of which the structure is known in greatest detail, the problem cannot 
be solved by simple measurements, for folds of strata have, in certain cases, been found 
to indicate stretching flather than contraction, and it is impossible to tell how far the 
one effect has balanced the other.}: 

(b) Disturbance of isostasy.—This hypothesis was put forward by JCaptain C. E. 
Dutton in the year 1889 .$ The term “ isostasy ” may be most suitably explained in 

• Vide Rer. O. Fisher’s PAgme* of the Earth'* OnuL 

t In the Sub-Himalaya C 8. Middfemiss found a contraction of 8 mile* in IS. Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, 
VoL XXIV, Part 2, p. 77. 

I In the Henry Mti, G. X Gilbert found that a bed of Mudstone had been stretched by 200 feet in a distance of three 
miles. Be pan on t\e Geology of the Uemg MU., U.8. Department 0 / the Interior, 2nd Kdition (1880), p. 73. 

* Butt* PM* Son, Washington, VoL XI (1802), on. 61-04. 
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Dutton’s own words: “ If the earth were composed of homogeneous mutter its normal 
“ figure of equilibrium without strain would be a true spheroid of revolution; but if hetero- 
“ geneous, if some parts were denser or lighter than others, its normal figure would 
“ no longer be spheroidal. Where the lighter matter was accumulated there would 
“ be a tendency to bulge, and where the denser matter existed there would be a tendency 
“ to flatten or depress the surface. For this condition of equilibrium of figure, to which 
“ gravitation tends to reduce a planetary body, irrespective of whether it be homo* 
“ geneous or not, I propose the name isostasy . • We may also use • the corresponding 
“ adjective isostatic. An isostatic earth, composed of homogeneous matter and without 
“ rotation, would be truly spherical. But if the earth be not homogeneous, if some 
portions near the surface be lighter than others, then the isostatic figure is no longer 
4 ‘ a sphere or spheroid of revolution, but a deformed figure bulged where the matter is 
“ light and depressed where it is heavy.” 

The presence in mountain ranges of masses of shallow-water deposits, having 
a vertical thickness of many thousand feet, without break of continuity, proves that 
during vast periods of time deposition of sediment took place in seas of which the depth 
remained constant; this could only occur if the sea-floor continued to sink pari passu 
with the deposition of sediment. Observations have also shown that the adjacent land 
surfaces, from which the sedimentary material was being taken, were gradually rising 
and Captain Dutton was led to conclude * that “ these subsidences of accumulated 
“ deposits and these progressive upward movements of eroded mountain platforms 
“ are, in the main, results of gravitation restoring the isostasy, which has been disturbed 
“ by denudation on the one hand and by sedimentation on the other * ; that is to say, 
the eroded portion becomes lighter and rises while the loaded area becomes heavier 
and sinks, isostatic equilibrium of the crust of the earth being analogous to hydro¬ 
static equilibrium in a fluid. A cause has thus been suggested for the sinking of the 
sea-floor on the one hand and the rising of the land on the other; but in order to 
explain the folding of the deposits laid down, it is necessary to take a step further and 

assume, as Dutton has done, that as sediment accumulates, the lower layers, owing to 
the pressure of the overlying material, acquire a certain amount of plasticity, and that 
there is produced a true viscous flow of the loaded littoral inward upon the unloaded 
“ continent”; such a process might tend to form long parallel plications following the 
trend of the coast-liue. The theory of isostasy however does not account for the rise 
of the sea-floor and its conversion into a continental mass ; in fact, as enunciated by 
Dutton, it tends rather in the opposite direction, and its author expressly stated that 
“ the theorv of isostasy offers no explanation of these permanent changes of level.” 

So far as the Himalaya arc concerned there are grounds for believing that isostasy 
is operative and has been au important factor in mountain-building at least during 
the later stages of growth of the Siwalik range,f but the hypothesis in its present hum 

• Of. Cl'., }•■ «*• . 

t I'll. O. Fuller: Phyfit* of On Earth' » ('nut (ISSOI. -**>'• 

C S y-ildli'nii*!": Memoir*, Qeutoyicul Svivj at India, \o\. XXIV, P«il 2 (ISSO). 
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undoubtedly seems inadequate to aocount for the uplift of the northern ranges and 
of the Tibet plateau. ' 

(c) Change in the rate of the earth's rotation .—The rate of the earth’s rotation 
was formerly greater than it is now and, as the figure of a rotating body depends on 
its rate of rotation, any change in the latter will be accompanied by a change in the 
former. Retardation of the rate of rotation produces a more perfect sphericity, and 
lends to reduce both the excess of matter at the equator as well as the deficiency at 
the poles. The strains thus set up might produce a wrinkling of the crust, but can 
hardly be held to account for the general plication of the surface of the earth. 

Other theories have been propounded to explain the origin of mountain ranges, 
but all are open to objections. Theories, that attribute surface-folds to changes in the 
position of the earth's axis, cannot be given any weight, for although such changes 
are known to take place, they have so far been found to be very small. * The theory 
ascribing the elevation of the sea-floor to the expansion, which it undergoes from heat 
when it becomes buried under layers of sediment, has been fully discussed and dis¬ 
carded by Middlemiss.f 

* Prof. Albrecht: Attron. If ad. No. 3619, abstracted in Nature, VoL 68 (189S), p. 42. 
t C. S. Uiddlemis*: Memoir), Geological Survey of India, VoL XXIV, Part 2 (1890). 
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PREFACE. 

TN 1807 a Survey detachment was deputed by the Surveyor General of Bengal to 
explore the source of the Ganges : this was the first expedition to the Himalaya 
undertaken for purely geographical purposes. A hundred years have now elapsed, 
during which geographical and geological information has been steadily accumulating 
and we have at length reached a stage where there is a danger of- losing our way in a 
maze of unclassified detail: it is therefore desirable to review our present position, to 
co-ordinate our varied pbservations and to see how far we have progressed and what 
directions appear favourable for future lines of advance. 

'The present paper originated in a proposal submitted by. the Survey of India to 
the Board of Scientific Advice at the meeting of the latter in May 1906. The proposal 
was as follows :—“ The number ot travellers in the Himalaya and Tibet is increasing, 
“ and a wider iuterest is being evinced by the public in the geography of these regions. 
“ It is therefore proposed to compile a paper summarising the geographical position at 
“ the present time.” 

Subject to the modification that the scope of the paper shomu De geological as 
well as geographical, this proposal has received the sanction of the Government of 
India and the work has been entrusted to us to carry out. On the understanding that 
the paper is intended primarily for the use of the public, we have endeavoured to 
avoid purely technical details and to present our results in a popular manner. 

Our subject has fallen naturally into four parts, as follows : 

Part I. —The high peaks of Asia. 

Part II.—The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

Part III.—The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Part IV.—The geology of the Himalaya. 

Though the four parts are essentially interdependent, each has been made as far 
as possible complete in itself and has been published separately. The first three parts 
are mainly geographical, the fourth part is wholly geological: the parts are subdivided 
into sections, and against each section in the table of contents is given the name of 
tiie author responsible for it. 



PREFACE 


The endeavour to render each part complete must be our apology for having 
repeated ourselves in more places than one: the relations, for instance, of a range to a 
river have been discussed in Part II, when the range was being described, and have 
been mentioned again in Part III under the account of the river. 

As the mountains of Asia become more accurately surveyed, errors will doubtless 
be found in what we have written and drawn: it is not possible yet to arrive at correct 
generalisations and we have to be content with first approximations to truth. 

Maps, too large for insertion in such a volume as this, are required for a study of 
the Himalayan mountains: the titles of maps illustrating the text are given in foot¬ 
notes and are procurable from the Map Issue Office of the Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Constable’s hand-atlas of India will be found useful. 

We are much indebted to Babus Shiv Nath Saha and Ishan Chandra Dev, b.a., for 
the care with which they have checked our figures and names, and to Mr. J. H. Nichol 
for the trouble he has taken to ensure the correctness of the charts. Mr. Eccles and 
Major Lenox Conyngham have been kind enough to examine all. proofs, and to give 
us the benefit of their advice and suggestions. Mr. Eccles has also supervised the 
drawing and printing of the charts, and we have profited greatly by the interest he has 
shown in them. 


S. G. Burrard. 
H. H. Hayden 


March 1907. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE PLUMB-LINE AND PENDULUM. 


Observations of height cannot be trusted to show the original axial alignment of 
a mountain range. In the case of a recent range like the Siwalik, the highest peaks do 
perhaps overlie the axis of elevation, but in the course of years rain and rivers dis¬ 
figure the original form to such an extent, that when ranges are old, their highest points 
afford no clue as to the original configuration. Geologists have often found from 
examinations of the lie of rocks, that a row of peaks,'which appears to trigonometrical 
observers to be a range, marks the line of a former valley, and that the original hills 
on either side have all been washed away. 

Just as geological studies of rocks have upset conclusions derived from surface 
measurements, so have observations of the plumb-line and pendulum shown that the 
structure of mountains is more complex and deep-rooted than investigations of surface 
rocks would lead us to suppose. 

A plumb-line, as is explained in Part I, is a string hanging under the influence 
of gravity. A cord stretched by a hanging weight is forced to assume a vertical position 
by the attraction of the earth upon the weight, but if a mountain is situated on one 
side, and a flat plain or deep sea on the other, the plumb-line does not coincide with the 
normal to the spheroidal surface of the earth but is deflected towards the excess of mass. 
If the crust of the earth were homogeneous, and if no mountains nor hollows existed 
at the surface, the plumb-line would everywhere coincide with the normal.* 

The earth is so large compared with mountains, that attractions exercised by the 
latter have but slight influence upon hanging weights, and deflections of the plumb- 
line are always small. Nevertheless deflections do exist, and by studying them 
we are able to calculate the excesses and deficiencies of mass hidden in the crust. 

In many places in Southern India the plumb-line undoubtedly coincides with 
the normal, but deflections of 3" and 4" are also common. Near Bangalore a deflection 
of the plumb-line of 7" towards the south has been discovered; at Deesa one of 8' 
towards the north, and at Bombay one of 10" towards the north. At none of these 
places are there mountains sufficiently high or near to cause so large deflections of 
gravity, and the sources of disturbance must be subterranean.! 

Between 1830 and 1840, when the trigonometrical survey was first extending its 
operations across the plains of Northern India, Sir George Everest found that the 
attraction of the Himalaya mountains was not appreciable, even when they were actually 
in view Everest’s station of Kaliana near Muzaffarnagar is 40 miles from the outer 


* Fo* deSmttm. of the words normal ^vertical *ee Part I footnote t<, page 24. 

- . i u *fot»rmined from astronomical observations, and are relative to some assumed datum, 

t Deflection* of the j<he inUntity and direction of the force o/ ,jmvity in India, Philotoj&ieal 

i. v* *» now. 
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billet and 120 miles from the line of great peaks, and at this point the plumb-line is 
only deflected 7' towards the Himalaya. 

In 1862 Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta calculated what the effect of Himalayan 
attraction should be at Kaliana according to the laws of gravitation, and he found 
that the plumb-line there ought to be deflected 27* towards the north. Seeing how large 
a deflection was indicated from theory, and how small the actual deflection proved to 
be, Pratt devised his famous hypothesis of “ mountain compensation*'. He explained 
the difference between the theoretical and the actual deflection by mwiiming the moun¬ 
tains to be “ compensated". In all parts of the earth’s crust, he said, the amount of 
matter is the same. “ In the land portions of the earth’s surface," to quote his 
own words, (< there is a deficiency of matter below the sea-level approximately 
“ equal to the amount of matter above it : below ocean beds there is an excess of 
“ matter approximately equal to the deficiency of matter in the ocean as compared 
“with rocks." Pratt’s theory, like the modem theory of ; isostasy, assumed that 
mountains were being supported not by the rigidity of the crust but by the buoyancy 
of light matter floating in a denser medium. 

As the operations of the trigonometrical survey have come to be extended to the 
foot of the Himalaya, it has become increasingly evident, that these mountains are not 
compensated—at any rate not completely—by underlying deficiencies of density. At 
the fool of the hills north of Kaliana great deflections of the plumb-line have been 
observed—at Nojli 13*, at Dehra Dun 37*, at Rajpur 47*: at Siliguri in Bengal the 
deflection is 23*. Throughout the order Himalaya themselves large deflections prevail,— 
at Kurseong 61*, at Tonglu 42*, at Birond 44*, at Mussooree 37*. These deflections 
all go to show that the Himalaya mountains must be exercising a more powerful 
attraction than the observations at Kaliana and other similarly situated places had led 
Pratt to believe. 

The problem that confronted Pratt was,— Why do the Himalaya exercise no attrac¬ 
tion at Kaliana ? The problem that has confronted his successors has been,— How can 
the Himalaya exercise a powerful attraction at Dehra Dun , and yet cause but a small 
deflection at Kaliana. only 65 miles south of Dehra Dun f 

If the attraction of the Himalaya is capable of producing a deflection of 37* at 
Dehra Dun, it will produce a deflection of 18* at 'Italians, and one of 1*6* at Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost point of India.* The attraction of a great mountain 
mass must decrease with distance in accordance with the laws of gravitation, and 
cannot die suddenly away. 

It was suggested by General Walker that the deficiencies of matter underlying 
the Himalaya were situated so many miles below the surface, that their effect on a plumb- 
line at Dehra Dun was small and at Kaliana great—that their presence compensated 
the visible Himalaya when observed from the distance of Kaliana, but not when observed 
from a near station like Dehra Dun. But this hypothesis did not satisfy mathematical 
tests; th° actual effects of compensating deficiencies were calculated for a great 

* Monthly X>4ic<* t B<yfil Astronomical Society , January 1902. 
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Observations of the Pendulum. 


many assumed depths, and no depth could be found, at which the deficiency would be 
compensating for Kalians and not for Dehra Dun.* 

The explanation of the observed phenomena, that is now accepted, is that an in* 
visible chain of excessive density, parallel with the Himalaya, is underlying the plains 
of northern India: this buried chain is 150 miles distant from the foot of the mountains; 
at stations like Kalians the southerly attraction of this chain is counteracting 
the northerly attraction of the Himalaya; at Dehra Dun, where the Himalaya 
are near and the buried chain is distant, the effect of the latter is not very apparent, 
but as we move southwards, the attraction of the visible mountains to the north de* 
creases, and that of the invisible mass to the south increases. The suddenness with 
which deflections of the plumb-line decrease as we recede from the Himalaya 
is due to the presence of a southern and subterranean' source of opposite attraction. 

In 1903 pendulum observations were commenced in India in order to test the 

correctness of the conclusions that had been drawn 
from observations of the plumb-line.f The plumb-line 
shows the direction in which gravity is acting, the pendulum shows the strength 
with which it pulls. Deflections of the plumb-line are due to the horizontal attractions 
ol surrounding masses: observed differences in the strength of gravity are due to 
variations in the vertical attraction of underlying masses. 

When a pendulum is being observed, the time in which it makes one vibration 
has to be measured : if this time is shorter than the normal time, gravity is strong in 
that locality ; if the time is longer than the normal time, it is a proof that gravity 
is weak. If the force of gravity is found to possess exceptional strength, there must 
exist an excess of matter in the crust underneath the pendulum station: and if 
gravity is exceptionally weak there must be subterranean deficiencies of density. Thus 
the pendulum indicates to what extent the local crust differs from the normal crust 
in density. 

The following tables show the results obtained from pendulum observations during 

the last three yearsj:— 

Table XXI—Stations in the Himalaya. 


Pendulum station. 


Height of 
station-^ 
visible excess 
of rook. 


Kurseong 

Darjeeling 

Sandakphu 

Mussooree (Gamers Back). 
Muasooree (Dunseverick) . 
Simla . 


Feet. 

4915 

6966 

11766 

6924 

7131 

7043 


Invisible 
deficiency of 
rock as 
revealed 
by the 
pendulum. 

Feet, 


• Monthly Notices, Royal Agronomical Society, J*nnaiy 1903, PHP 183, and 

t PhUoeonhieal Tranoaetionc of the Royal Society, Serie* A, Vol. 206 (1906). 
t ZlSo^^ynzJm'n rcpL. on tfco panduhm option, in India, 1903 to 1906. 


-3700 -i 1215 

-4070 2896 

-4180 + 7586 

-3100 +3824 

—3270 * 3861 

- 3380 I -t 3663 

_ __ J 

Surrey of Indio, Profttrional paper 


Resultant 
excess ot 
ruck in 
tb. crust. 


Feet. 
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It will be noticed in the third column that a deficiency oi rock, averaging 3600 
feet, underlies each of the Himalayan stations. The compensation is, however, 
not complete, and the last col umn shows the heights at which the stations would be 
situated, if the crust were everywhere of the same density. 


Table XXII—Stations near the foot of the Himalaya. 


Height of 
station ~ 
visible excess 
of rock. 

Invisible 
deficiency of 
rook os 
revealed 
by the 
pendulum. 

* Resultant 
deficiency 
of rock in 
the crust. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

387 

—3840 

—3453 

2241 

-3440 

—2386 

. —1199 

2202 

— 184 i 

1088 

—5055 

—3967 


Pendulum station. 


Siliguri . 
Debra Dun 
Ealka . 
Pathankot 


The hidden deficiencies underlying these four submontane stations average about 
3600 feet; the last column shows, that in every case the subterranean deficiency 
more than compensates the excess above sea-level, and that on a homogeneous 
crust the whole submontane region would be situated below sea-level. 


Table XXIII—Stations between 20 and 30 miles from the Himalaya. 


Pendulum station. 


I 


Jalpaiguri 

Ludhiana 



Invisible 


Height of 

deficiency of 

Resultant 

station - 

rock as 

deficiency 

visible exoess 

revealed 

of rock in 

of rock. 

by the 
pendulum. 

the crust. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

208 

—2700 

—2432 ! 

m 

! —1306 

— 473 


Jalpaiguri of table xxm is in the plains of Bengal, and 25 miles from Siliguri 
of table xxii : the underlying deficiency of matter has decreased by 1140 feet in 
those 25 miles. 

Ludhiana of table xxm is in the plains of the Punjab and is more distant from 
the Himalaya than Pathankot or Ealka of table xxii by 25 miles: the deficiency 
under Ludhiana is 1080 feet less than under Kalka, and 3749 feet less than under 
Pathankot. 
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Table XXIV—Stations between 80 and^ 120 miles from the Himalaya. 

Invisible 
Height of excess of 

stations rook as 

visible excess revealed 
of rook. by the 

pendulum. 

Feet. Feet. 

113 +1000 

708 + 170 

647 + 227 

Kisnapur is in Bengal, Mian Mir and Ferozepore in the Punjab. Below these 
stations the crust is of excessive density. If the crust were made homogeneous, the 
stations of table xxiv would all stand higher above sea-level than they do at 
present. 

The pendulum has therefore corroborated the conclusions which were drawn 
from observations of the plumb-line. In Northern India there are three variations 
in the crust, where the eye-observer notices but two forms of surface. The eye- 
obseWer sees a hilly region on the north and flat plains to the south: the pendulum 
observer finds three parallel zones—the zone of mountains on the north, the zone of 
deficiency in the centre, the zone of excess to the south. 

From determinations of horizontal attractions the observer of the plumb-line 
was led to the conclusion that a great chain of density lay buried underneath the plains 
of northern India, and now the pendulum observer has arrived at the same result 
from an investigation of vertical attractions. 

If when observing near the foot of the Himalaya, we rely upon our eyes or upon 
our levels, we become aware of mountains on- the one side of us but none on the 
other: but if we disregard the evidence of eye and of level, and believe our pendulums 
and plumb-lines, we are led to imagine that we are standing between two mountain 
ranges, one of which visible to the north rises abruptly out of the plains, whilst the 
other invisible to the south slowly gains in elevation for one or two hundreds of 
miles. 

It is not possible to explain how these variations of density in the crust have 
come about or to what they are due: the parallelism to the Himalaya of the buried chain 
of density seems to indicate unity of origin, but whether the zones of excess and 
deficiency are caused by the weight of the Himalaya and of Tibet pressing vertically 
upon the yielding crust of the earth, or whether by the horizontal thrust of the Hima¬ 
layan arches against a subterranean abutment, we cannot venture an opinion. It 
may be that the Himalaya mountains are more due to the buried chain, than the 
chain is to the Himalaya, and it may be that both mountains and chain have been 
caused by one and the same movement in the crust. 

L 


Resultant 
excess of 
rock in 
the crust 


Feet. 


+ 1113 
+ 878 
4- 874 


I 

Pendulum station. $ 


Kisnapur 
Mian Mir 
Ferozepore 
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In reports on geodetio work it is customary to oall the outer shell of the earth the 
crust, and in the descriptions given above we have repeatedly referred to the crust ; 
but we possess no evidence that a crust exists sharply separated from an interior core. 
It would indeed be more reasonable to assume that the so-called crust and core merge 
imperceptibly into one another. If, however, the crust of the earth does differ in 
density from the core, and if the transition from the one to the other is sudden and 
not gradual, the hidden excesses and deficiencies of mass revealed by the plumb-line 
and pendulum may be due to variations in the depth, at which the surface of the 
heavy core lies below the surface of the light crust; the core may be approaching 
nearer to the surface of the earth in some places than in others. 

Our observations are at present insufficient to admit of the depth of the nidden 
variations of mass being determined, but there are reasons for believing that the 
excesses and deficiencies, which have been discovered, are between 20 and 70 mtyes 
deep. 
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THE HIMALAYA AS REPRESENTED UPON MAPS. 

There is no portion of the earth’s surface so difficult to represent upon maps 
nr tt , t l)T ^ tifn thtl1ln(r as ^e high mountains of Asia. The complexity of their 

configuration tries the skill of the most experienced 
surveyors ; and the immensity of their area obliges draftsmen to keep a reserve of 
power in hand, lest they should reach the utmost possibilities of hill-shading 
before they have depicted the regions of boldest relief. 

In all discussions upon the drawing of mountains the fundamental fact to be 
recognised is that draftsmen have at their disposal an inadequate means of representa¬ 
tion. Hill-shading by strokes of a pen is a feeble method of indicating great variations 
of slope and height, and the artistic reforms that have been introduced at intervals 
a^g evidence of the dissatisfaction of map-makers. 

Three different systems of shading by pen strokes have been devised for the repre¬ 
sentation of mountains on paper, but no one of them can be held to be adequate. Under 
the first an appearance of relief was given to a map by making eastern and southern slopes 
dark, western and northern light. Under the second the strongest darks were used 
for emphasising the greatest altitudes and the commanding points. Under the third 
depth of shade was made proportional to steepness of slope. In many maps the 
first and second systems have been combined, in many others the second and third, 
and in some few there are traces of all three to be found. 

In the General Report of the Survey of India for 1904-05, the Surveyor General, 
Colonel Longe, writes: “ I believe that no system has yet been evolved by any eountrs 
“which deals satisfactorily from a systematic and artistic point of view with this 
“ question. If any light can be thrown on this question by any student of the subject 
“ his conclusions would be most gratefully welcomed. 

If we examine large scale maps of the Himalaya we become bewildered by the 

ramifications of ridges and spurs, and we fail to discover 
Methods <g generalisation. aQ y ev jdence of structural law underlying the chaos. 

If we turn to small scale maps, we find that the mountains have been generalised 
and are now represented in a simple form. But these generalisations have been 
carried out by draftsmen, who were unaware of the scientific problems involved, 

and they are nothing more than conventions. 

A draf tsman can no more draw mountains without a knowledge of their structure 
than a landscape artist can draw a village scene without perspective, or than a figure 
painter can draw men and animals without studying their anatomy. If we attempt 
to cover many square yards of paper with hill-shading, without having a knowledge 
of the governing lines of structure, we only succeed in presenting a chfiotic mass oi 

incoherent details. 2 
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Ruakin says that it is always wrong to draw what we do not see. No one will 
oppose Ruskin’s maxim, but the difficulty in mountains is to see, and long experience 
is necessary to give the power of doing so. The untrained eye will see details 
readily enough, but it will miss the governing lines. In small scale representations 
we require the governing lines, not the details.* 

In many cases the surveys incorporated in maps have necessarily been executed 
by eye-sketching from great distances and the mountain features have been roughly 
delineated. But even when large scale maps do show the hills with accuracy the 
general effect is apt to be uninteresting and monotonous, and the draftsman, who has 
to construct from them maps on a smaller scale, is utterly at a loss to know what 
to retain and what to omit. 

Those who realise the difficulties attending generalisation in any branch of science 
will sympathise with the draftsman who has to disoover tue governing lines of a moun¬ 
tain mass. A surveyor can map the visible ridges and rivers, but he can never obtain 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole, and in his generalisation he is apt to attach an exag¬ 
gerated importance to the rivers. 

On almost all maps the water-partings are made the most conspicuous ranges: 

Undue emphatU u given to water- draftsmen see two streams and create a ridge between 
P* rtmg ** them: we thus have ridges running in all directions, the 

more important the water-parting the darker the ridge. This system has rendered small 
scale maps useless for scientific investigation. There will be no progress in Himalayan 
mapping, until the water-parting ridges are subordinated to the ranges of original 
elevation. The lines of water-parting, though emphasised on maps, have rarely any 
structural importance, and have but little interest for the geographer or geologist. 
What, for example, can be more misleading than to show Mount Everest rising from a 
southern spur of a Tibetan range, because the latter happens to be a water-parting ? 
Yet this was done in the map illustrating the Imperial Gazetteer of India.f 

On a map a river is a sharp line, that admits of no modification; a range is indefi¬ 
nite, and can be squeezed at will. Oh all maps the draftsmen begin by drawing as 
many rivers as the scale allows, and they adjust the hills afterwards to the rivers. 

In nature the mountains determine the directions of rivers: in maps the rivers 
determine the directions of mountains. 

The principal Himalayan rivers tend to flow down perpendicular to the great 
range: this important fact could hardly be illustrated on a large scale map, the details 
of which would be too intricate; but it should be clearly visible on small scales. When, 
however, in practice a map comes to be reduced from a large to smaller scales, the 


• The following is extracted from a memorandum on the Surrey of Kashmir by Sir Henry Thuillier, Surveyor General 
of India, who was an expert draftsman : “ The difficulty of sketching ground of such a character may be imagined. To 
do so with any degree of faithfulness requires a peculiar talent and is a gift as much as copying the human faoe. Stevenson, 
the civil engineer, in his evidence before parliament on the Ordnance Survey of England stated bis belief, that there were 
not above eight persons in England who understood how to pourtray ground If dimoult therefore in England, it must be 
still more so, where the relative commands are so immense. — Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIX, 18fl0. 
f Dated 1881. 
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great rivers become nearer together on the paper, and less space is left for the 
hill-shading between them; in the course of reduction, though numerous ridges have 
to be e l i min ated, the great parallel rivers are retained as though they were the 
governing lines of the topography. Finally on the smallest scale the draftsman fills up' 
the space between two rivers with a long ridge r unning parallel to them. 

Chart x illustrates our meaning: here we have a portion of th* Himalaya as re- 
Repretenutioni of the Knm«.. w presented on the 1 inch=32 miles map of India, and the 

representation has been obtained by generalisation 
from maps on a larger scale.* Three rivers, the Sutlej, the Bhagirathi, and the Alak- 
nanda, rise behind the great Himalayan range and cut across it. These rivers have 
been allowed to determine the form of the hill-shading on the map, whereas in nature 
it was the great range that gave to the rivers their falls and determined their directions. 

In the first drawing on chart xi the same area is shown as represented on the 
1 inch=64 miles map of India; the influence of the three rivers upon the hill-shading 
is very marked. In the second drawing on chart xi an endeavour has been made to 
show how the hills \ should be shaded: the ranges have not been drawn following the 
rivers, but at right angles to them: the long spurs between the rivers have been 
eliminated, and the parallelism and continuity of the ranges have been emphasised. 

Until the Himalaya have been surveyed by geologists, we shall be limited to draw¬ 
ing conclusions from the forms of the surface. In studying surface features we must 
admit as evidence only actual measurements of height and position; the artistic con¬ 
ventions entered upon maps must be excluded from consideration. In the drawing 
of maps on small scales each range must be traced by its peaks, not by its rivers. 

If we plot on a chart all the highest points of a region, we find that they align them¬ 
selves in narrow zones.' This is how the frontispiece of Part I was prepared. The 
points of maximum altitude were plotted, and lines drawn through them, the higher 
the points the thicker the lines were made. Until geologists prove our assumptions 
to be wrong, the lines of this frontispiece will be taken to represent the axes of 
ranges. 


• Kumaun and Britiuh Garhwal Surrey, Seale 1 inch—1 mile. 
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Hodgson's views. 


THE HODGSONIAN CONTROVERSY. 

In 1849 Brian Hodgson, the celebrated naturalist, who was then the political resident 

in Nepal, advanced a theory, which has had great influenee 
upon map-makers, and which is illustrated in chart xn. 
The great Himalayan peaks, he maintained, did not stand on a range of mountains, but 
on spurs projecting from the Tibetan range behind. Mr. Hodgson devised his theory 
to account for two phenomena, viz., (i) that the great peaks are not standing on a main 
water-parting between India and Tibet, (n) that the Himalayan rivers tend to converge 
inside the hills instead of flowing at right angles to the high mountains in a great number 
of parallel courses. 

“We are led irresistibly to enquire,’’ wrote Mr. Hodgson,* “why^the numerous 
“ large feeders of the rivers, instead of urging their impetuous way from the snows to 
“ the plains by independent courses, are brought together upon or near the verge of the 
“ plains: how unity is effected among them despite the interminable maze of ridges they 
“traverse, and despite the straight downward impulse given them at their sources. 
“ I answer, it is because of the superior elevation of the lateral barriers of these river- 
“ basins, between which there are synclinal slopes of such decided preponderance, that 
“ they overrule the effect of all other inequalities of surface, how vast soever the latter 
“may sometimes be.’’ 

“ It will be seen by the map /chart xn) that these lateral barriers of the river-basine 
“ are crowned by the pre-eminent Himalayan peaks, that the peaks themselves have a 
“ forward position in respect to the ghat line or great longitudinal watershed between 
“ Tibet and India, and that from these stupendous peaks, ridges are sent forth 
“southwards proportionally immense.’’ 

Mr. Hodgson’s views were supported by Sir Joseph Hooker. “The snowy 
“mountains seen from the southward,’’ wrote the latter,f “are not on the axis of a 
“mountain chain, and do not even indicate its position, but they are lofty 
“meridional spurs projecting southwards.” 

“ I have always said,” again wrote Sir Joseph Hooker, “ that the Sikkim Hima- 
“ laya (I mean the snouted mountains) do not form a continuous snowed chain running 
** east and west, but thit they are meridional ridges running north and south, separated 
“by waters that flow southerly between them.”| 

Mr. Hodgson’s arguments can be answered as follows:—the great Himalayan peaks 
are not connected by spun with the Tibetan range, but are separated from it by troughs; 


* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vo). XVIII, 1849. 
f H imala y a* Journals, VoL II, page 298. 
t Journal, Mogul Geographical Society, VoL XX, 1881. 
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the great peaks are not limited to the ridges between river-basins as drawn by Mr. Hodgson, 
but stand in a long line which intersects the basins; the Himalayan rivers have not 
been forced to converge by lofty lateral spurs, but by the recent upheavals of the outer 
parallel ranges, which have barred the paths of rivers and forced them to combine 
within the hills. 

Mr. Hodgson made the mistake of assuming that the main line of water-parting 
Undue importance attributed to between India and Tibet must be the main range; in 
water-parting*. Part III of this paper it will be shown that no single 

range forms this water-parting and that in parts of Tibet the latter even crosses flat plains. 

The great Himalayan range has been cut through in peaces by rivers rising behind 
it; the rivers were regarded by Hodgson as the fundamental features of the topography 
and the isolated blocks, into which they had cut the great range, were incorrectly 
assumed to be spurs of the range behind. 

The highest peaks of the Himalaya stand not on spurs but in the crest-zone of a 
great range ; this is the primary fact of structure. The range resembles a crocodile’s 
back; it is a wide flat arch, with relatively slight prominences, called peaks, and it has no 
sharply edged crest-line. The highest peaks all fall within a narrow zone running 
throughout the length of the crocodile. Glaciers have cut back between the peaks, and 
created a serpentine water-parting line along the zone. Many of the great peaks stand 
actually on the water-parting and many stand ofl it on either side: but whether they are 
on the water-parting line or not, they are all situated in the crest-zone of the range. 

The great Himalayan range is not the water-parting between India and Tibet: 
str eams that flow down the northern slopes of Mount Everest eventually find a passage 
thrbugh a gorge in the range, and join the streams that have their sources on the 
southern slopes: though this fact prevents the great range from being a continental 
wdter-parting, it does not prevent it from being a regional water-parting. 

The range which stands behind the great Himalaya, and which was regarded by 
Hodgson as the Indo-Tibet water-parting, is only a regional water-parting: it separates 
the streams which flow into theGanges of Bengal from those which flow into the Brah¬ 
maputra of Tibet. But the Brahmaputra and Ganges eventually unite in India, and 
the water-parting between their upper feeders is no more entitled to be called the water- 
parting between India and Tibet than the great Himalayan range is. 

A r ang e is a wrinkle of the Earth’s crust, a water-parting is a line carved by 
rivers, and though the two coincide during the youth of mountains, they begin to 
separate when rivers cut the mountains to pieces. 

Sir Clements Mark ham wrote: “A range of mountains is a ridge of elevated land 
“ r unning in one general direction, and the fact of its being cut through by one or more 
“rivers does not alter its character and convert it into a series of spurs.”* 


• CUmont* R. Verkhera,.» A* Himalayan Sy>um in tk, Oecgrapkical Magatint, Volume IV, 1877. 
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Longitudinal troughs separate the Himalayan and. Tibetan ranges: and the great 
Hodgson generaiiied from an ex»p- peaks of Everest, Makalu, Gosainthan and Dhaulagiri 
ttaui cut. are not connected by cross-ridges with the range behind 

them; but Kinchinjunga is. Kinchin]unga stands at a point where the Himalayan 
range assumes an exceptional form, and Kinchinjunga being near to Darjeeling is 
the peak that Mr. Hodgson knew best,—perhaps the only great peak he had closely 
observed. 

A ridge, well known from the Himalayan Journals of Hooker as the Singalila 
ridge, runs from Tibet through Kinchinjunga southwards to the plains of India, and 
at right angles to the great range.* This ridge is an extraordinary feature of Hima¬ 
layan topography; its crest follows a straight line from Tibet to Bengal ; the descent 
from the snows to the plains is almost continuous. In Southern Sikkim this ridge is 
a more marked feature than any continuous snowy range. It is probable that 
Mr. Hodgson generalised from the Singalila ridge and from Kinchinjunga, and in so 
doing he generalised from exceptions.t 

Mr. Hodgson’s theory of Himalayan configuration still finds supporters, and it has 

been even applied by subsequent writers to other ranges 
than the Himalaya. Almost all existing small scale 
maps of Tibet continue to represent the great peaks of the Himalaya* as standing on 
spurs of a hinder range, and it is common to read in geographical works that the 
highest altitudes of the Karakoram and of the Hindu Kush are to be found not on 
main ranges but on lateral spurs. { 

The Himalaya have been compared to the Alps, and it has been said that in neither 

region do the highest peaks stand on the water-parting 
line. But we doubt whether any such comparison is 
possible. Though many of the high peaks of the Alps may not stand upon what 
is called the main chain, yet they are all situated within the crest-zone of the range. 


Extensions of Hodgson’s theory. 


Comparison with the Alps. 


* See North-Eastern Trans-frontier sheet, No. 7 N.W., Scale 1 inch=4 miles. It has been argued that tin* name »Singu- 
lijfl was coined by Hooker, and that no such native name exists. The name has, however, been widely used by geographers 
following Hooker, and it cannot be abandoned now. 

f The transverse ridge of Singalila, separating the basins of the Tista and Kosi, is not a Military exception, for the N r m 
kanda ridge separating the basins of the Sutlej and Jumna, and the Chola ridge, separating the Tista and RuidHk. though 
smaller, are similar. Singalila and Chola are perpendicular to the great range, but Narkanda is oblique. Xo such con¬ 
tinuous ridge separates the basins of the Ganges and Kali, or those of the Ganges and JumrtU : the river-basins of the Punja l» 
Himalaya are separated by oblique ranges. 

J The following is an extract from the narrative of the Survey of Kumaun, vide General Report of the Survey of 
1877-78, 

“ We features of the Nilang valley correspond with the general physical geography of this belt of the Himalaya w* 
observed in other valleys : the main watershed being as a rule lower and the slopes about it easier than the southern am! 
more interrupted range, on which ^he highest groups of snowy peaks occur, 'the snowy range is, properly speaking, not u 
continuous range but a series of enormous spurs whioh everywhere dominate the parent ridge, the Indian watershed.” 

The following extract is taken from Among the Himalayas by Colonel L. A. Waddell, C.B., C.I.E., 1900:— 

“ It was now evident that the Everest range like that of Kinchinjunga seemed off the main axis of the Himalaya and 
the margin of the great Tibetan plateau, and appeared as a spur and at right angles to that ajjis.” 

The following extract is taken from th&ftand-buried ruins of Khotan by Dr. M. A. Stein, 1904 

“ The great peak was entirely separated,” (from the Kuen Lun). “ an interesting observation fully in accord with the 
orography of the Karakoram and Hindu Kush. There it has long ago been remarked, that the points of greatest elevation 
are not to be found on the actual watershed but on secondary spurs detached from it. ” 
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The case of Mount Everest is quite different: here there are two parallel ranges 
sixty miles apart, separated by a deep trough; Mount Everest stands on the one, 
whilst the water-parting is situated on the other. The Alpine peaks and the 
Alpine water-parting are at any rate upon the same range, but the Himalayan peaks 
and Himalayan water-parting are not. 


M 
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THE HIGH PLATEAUX OF ASIA. 

The frontispiece of Part I illustrates the position and dimensions of the three high 
ho,,, .hoe. plateaux of Asia. The plateau of Tibet with an average 

height of 15000 feet is joined at its north-western 
corner to the Pamir plateau, height 12000 feet, and this again is connected by moun¬ 
tains with the Tian Shan plateau, height 11000 feet. The three plateaux together 
assume roughly the shape of a horse-shoe. 

The want of parallelism between the Tian Shan and Tibet ranges has been supposed 
to indicate a difference of origin, of age and of elevating force. But no such conclusion 
is justified from the scanty existing data, and we must for the present regard the three 
plateaux as one mass. It is not safe to draw too positive conclusions from the direc¬ 
tions of ranges, or to assume that a compressing force must have acted in a direction 
exactly at right angles to the range it has raised; the heterogeneity of the crust may 
have had an important influence in determining the course of a range. If a portion 
of the crust, advancing under pressure, meets with hard resistant subterranean 
masses, the course of the wrinkle will be deflected. Such a mass underlying the Punjab 
seems to have barred the southward advance of the Himalayan ranges on the west, 
to have forced the Tibet ranges to converge and to have caused the Karakoram-Hindu 
Kush range to take the form of a bow.* On the extreme west the Hindu Kush range 
does assume a significant parallelism with the Tian Shan. 

Chart ix has been drawn to illustrate the extraordinary parallelism that exists 
between the southern border of the Himalaya-Hindu Kush system of mountains on 
the one side, and the northern border of the ancient mass of rock forming Peninsular 
India on the other. 

The interior of the horse-shoe formed by the plateaux is an inland desert basin 
(vide chart xxii) drained by the Tarim river and its feeders ;f the sand of thin 
basin is annually accumulating, and Sven Hedin^found towns buried beneath it. 
The lowest part is the lagoon of Lob Nor (height 2200 feet), and though there is po 
mountain range closing it on the east, its mouth here is narrow and the desert of 
Gobi beyond has a superior elevation of nearly 2000 feet. On the north and west 
and south it is bounded by decomposing mountains, and no other portion of the 
earth has so gloomy a future. Unless geological changes ensue, the sand will continue 
to accumulate, until the lagoon of Lob Nor and the rivers of Tarim are choked . 

We believe that the plateaux of Asia have been elevated by a horizontal pressure 
in the crust, and that this has continued to act in a meridional direction through long 
periods down to the present time. The wrinkling of the crust has taken many forms. 

* The pendulum obeerratioiw have rerealed the presence of a mats of great density underlying the plains of the Punjab. 

t Royal Geographical Society’s map in Holdich’s Tibet the Mysterious . 
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Firstly, there are the great plateaux themselves; secondly, the surfaces of the 
plateaux have been wrinkled into ranges; and thirdly, the surfaces of the ranges have 
been corrugated into smaller folds. 

The ranges are composed of consolidated rock, but the flat portions of the plateaux,— 

the only portions in fact which can be described as table- 
Th« fut portions of the plateaux. lands,*— are troughs between ranges, which have now 

become filled up with loose debris and boulders, gravel, 
sand and mud washed down from the mountains and arranged in level layers by water. 
Ranges vary in breadth, in places bulging towards one another, in places receding 
from one another, and the intervening troughs and flat plains become alternately 
narrower and wider. 

“ The immense extent of the existing alluvium,” wrote Henry Strachey,f “ and 
“the uniformity of its maximum elevation lead me to infer that it must have been 
“ deposited under a general sea covering the whole country, and not by lakes, much 
“lessby rivers.” 

Henry Strachey thought that the alluvium had been deposited at the bottom 
of an ocean and afterwards upheaved to its present height without the horizontality 
of its layers being disturbed. 

From fossil bones found at a height of 17000 feet in Tibet, Colonel Godwin-Austen 
drew the conclusion that in recent times the climate which is now arctic must have 
been sufficiently warm to enable the rhinoceros and other tropical animals to live. 
“ The only rational solution,” he wrote, “ which science could suggest, was that 
“ within a comparatively modern period, closely trenching upon the time when man 
“ made his appearance upon the face of the earth, the Himalaya has been thrown up 
“ by an increment approaching 8000 or 10000 feet.” 

It is possible that the action of wind has helped to fill up the high-level basins 
of the plateaux with loess: this was the suggestion of Baron Von Richthofen. Those 
of us who have lived in the plains of northern India can testify to the enormous 
amount of dust carried annually by wind into the mountains. The finer particles of 
dust are lifted to very high altitudes and are probably transported for hundreds of 
miles. 

Wind may also help to distribute the dust that arises from the decomposing rocks 
of the plateaux themselves. These rocks are exposed by day to great heat from the 
direct rays of the sun, and by night to arctic temperatures ; and their surfaces rapidly 

disintegrate under the influence of these changes. 

The presence of boulders and gravel proves that the alluvium cannot be wholly 
attributed to the action of Wind, and Sir Martin Conway thinks that mud avalanches 
have filled up the valleys. “ Mud avalanches, I maintain, have done all this work 
“of filling up the valleys, and done it too with great rapidity.”J 

• V alle y* filled to a high level with debria are however not strictly speaking “ table.lands.” 

f Journal t Royal Geographical Volume XXIII* 1853. 

$ Exploration in tU Mudwjh Mountain*, by W. M. Conway iu thi Geographical Journal. Vo!. II, 1893. 

M 2 
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The Tibet plateau. 

The mountainous area of Tibet extends from the foot of the Siwalik range on 
Che south to the foot of the Kuen Lun range on the north : the alluvial deposits have 
been washed by rivers out of the greater number of troughs south of the Ladak range 
and north of the Kuen Lun range, and the principal Tibetan table-lands lie between 
these two ranges (see frontispiece to Part I). There are however rook basins on the 
Indian side of the Ladak range that are still filled with alluvium, of which the 
plains of Nari Khorsam and the valleys of Kashmir, Nepal and Dingri and the several 
“duns ”, enclosed by the Siwalik range, are the principal. The extensive plateau 
of Tsaidam lies north of the Kuen Lun.* 

From west to east the Tibet plateau extends from the Karakoram mountains 
to the Kansu and Ssuchuan provinces of Chino. Southern Tibet consists of troughs 
drained by the rivers of India,—the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, the Arun and others. 
Western Tibet has been compressed between north and south, and its central 
range, the Karakoram, is the highest. Northern, north-eastern and Central Tibet 
form a table-land which contains vast numbers of lakes. South-eastern Tibet is a 
rugged mountainous country, and not a table-land: its elevated mass has been cut 
up by the rivers • of China and Burma anti is intersected by deep ravines. Tibet is 
wooded in its south-eastern portion only. 

On all sides of the Tibet plateau rivers are cutting back into it by head erosion 
and the high level alluvial plains are only found intact in those portions which have 
not as yet been reached by feeders of the oceans. On the north and south and west 
the great rivers are confined to a few thoroughly drained troughs, and they can only 
expand their drainage areas now, if their upper feeders succeed in cutting back through 
the ranges of solid rock bounding the troughs. But on the east the rivers of China 
rise in the wide troughs of central Tibet and have before them the comparatively 
easy task of cutting back westwards into the soft alluvium, and of capturing for their 
basins long zones of the undrained portions of the plateau. 

The portions of Tibet drained bv the Brahmaputra, the Sutlej, the Indus and 

the Yarkand rivers are fairly well-known, and chart xxit 
The unexplored portion* of Tibet , . , . , , . . .. 

shows that explorers have crossed the plateau m all 

directions. Nevertheless large areas are still terra incognita. Sven Hedin has 
given us maps of northern-Tibet, Prejevalsky of north-eastern, and Deasyof north¬ 
western ; but we do noli as yet know the positions and heights of the ranges and 
lakes in the centre of thie plateau, nor the westernmost limits of the drainage basins 
of the Yangtze, Mekong and Salween (frontispiece to Part I). 

The narratives of explorers have led us to believe that the interior of Tibet con¬ 
sists of alternate ranges and troughs running east and west, the troughs being partly 
filled up with alluvium, and containing long series of lakes. 


Royal Geographical Society'* map publish*! in Holdich’s Tibit the Mysterious. 
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In western Tibet the lakes are mostly dry, and flat plains occupy the spaces 


The plains of western Tibet 


between the mountains. Of these lofty plains the 
following are the best known:— 


Area in Height in 

square miles. feet. 

Nari Khorsam. 800 15000 

Lingzi Thang. 1000 17000 

Aksai Chin. 1200 16500 

Dapsang. 500 17500 

Deosai. 600 12500 


These plains hold no water now ; Nari Khorsam has long been dry, and having be¬ 
come part of the basin of the Sutlej is n«»w intersected by the deep canyon of that river.* 
The plains of Tsaidam consist of salt-wastes and swamps, and form the surface of 

the great high-level area, which projects from north- 

The plains of Tsaidam ® r . * . 

eastern Tibet, and separates the Tarim basm from the 
desert of Gobi (frontispiece to Part I). They are situated north of the Kuen Lun 
range and are consequently not always regarded as part of the Tibet plateau itself. 
They however belong to the Tibet mountain system, and their exclusion from the 
plateau is a mere question of definition. 

According to Prejevalsky their surface is 1700 feet lower than the level of the 
water in Koko Nor (height 10700 feet), the principal lake of north-eastern Tibet. 
The mean height of Tsaidam is consequently about 6000 feet less than that of Tibet. 

Prejevalsky described the Tsaidam country as a salt marsh covered with high 
reeds. Its morasses, he said, were so thickly impregnated with salt as to be encrusted 
with a layer in some places half an inch to an inch in thickness. The plains of Tsaidam, 
he thought, were in recent geological times the bed of a large lake.f 

Sven Hedin writes that the streams of Tsaidam die away in the sand and that 
the central parts of the basin are occupied by extensive marshes.^ 

The mountains of China are the eastern terminations of the Tibet plateau, and 


Eastern limits of Tibet. 


belong to the same system of ranges as the Himalaya, 
the Kuen Lun, and the Karakoram. The provinces of 


China, that embrace the mountainous area, are Kansu on the north and Ssuchuan on 


the south. Kansu is in the basin of the Hoang Ho, Ssuchuan in that of the Yangtze, 
the water-parting between the two being of great altitude. The aridity of Tibet gives 
place in Kansu and Ssuchuan to a damp climate, and Prejevalsky found that a great 
increase of moisture occurs in north-east Tibet immediately east of Koko Nor.§ 


* Nari Khorsam was described in Henry Strachey’s pai>er— Journal, Royal Geographical Society, Volume XX11I, 1853 : 
ilso in Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Volume XXIll. 1891. 

t N. Prejevalsky : Mongolia, Volume II, 1870. 

X Sven Hedin : Through Asia. 

§ The word Nor means Lake ; if then we speak of ‘ Lake Koko Nor ’ either the word Lake or the word Nor is redundant, 
for both have the same meaning. On the other hand tlu* description ‘ Lake Koko * would not suffice, and * Koko Nor * would 
be defective in a popular account. We are therefore ot opinion that at the present stage of Tibetan Geography it is desirable 
to accept the form ‘ Lake Koko Nor. ’ In the same way we cannot avoid speaking of the 4 Lake of Sir-i-Kul * though Kul 
means Lake : the ‘ Lake of Sir * would be insufficient. In England we have the case of Winder-mere and Derwent-water 
which are frequently spoken of as Lake Winder-mere and Lake jDerwent-water. Geographical names, which include both 
a native word and its English cqimulent. such as Lake Koko Nor or Lake Sir-i-Kul, should never be used upon maps : in 
en.se*. where the native word for lake, or river or pa***. has < ome to be an essential part of the native geographical name, as 
in Koko Nor and Sir-i-Kul, it is advisable m the pn/*trattmi of maps to adopt the native name without any modification 
or addition. 
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The Tian Shan plateau.* 

The Tian Shan consists of several ranges crowning a plateau, with alluvial plains 
in the intervening troughs. The main mass of the plateau south of Issik Kul is 150 
miles wide, and 11000 feet high; the ranges separating the alluvial basins rise to 16000 
feet. 

The essential difference between the plateaux of Tian Shan and Tibet is that the 
ranges of the former tend to run in two directions at right angles to one another, whilst 
those of the latter take but one direction add are generally parallel. “ The two 
“ main directions of mountains in the Tian Shan, ’’writes Prince Kropotkin,” are south- 
“ west to north-east (that is, parallel to the fringe of the great plateau of East Asia) and 
“south-east to north-west which direction is taken by several ranges shooting off the 
“ Tian Shan. The former is the oldest; the mountains following it have been lifted 
“ up during the palaeozoic period, while the other line of upheavals was relatively mod- 
“ em and attained its greatest force during the tertiary and post-tertiary periods. ”f 


The structure of the Pamir plateau. 


The Pamir plateau. 

The Pamir mass (see frontispiece to Part I) is enclosed in the rectangle formed by the 
Hindu Kush, the Kashgar and Trans Alai ranges; it is the water-parting between two 
inland systems of drainage,^ one of which ends in the sea of Aral, the other in the 
lagoons of Lob Nor. Its elevated plains, like those of Tibet and Tian Shan, consist of 
horizontal accumulations of gravel deposited in rocky troughs. 

The ranges enclosing the alluvial troughs of Tibet are parallel to one another, and 

those of the Tian Shan are according to Kropotkin mutu¬ 
ally perpendicular; the directions of the Pamir ranges have 
not yet been determined. We do not know how the Kashgar and Sarikol ranges connect 
with the Tian Shan (see frontispiece to Part I), nor how the crustal folds of the Pamir 
plateau trend west of the Sarikol range. We can form some idea as to the direction 
of the force which elevated Tibet and the Tian Shan into wrinkles, but the Pamir 
presents a more difficult problem, which cannot be solved from existing data. 

Humboldt’s conception of the Pamir was a great meridional range connecting the 
Tibetan and Tian Shan systems, and this view was supported subsequently by Hayward: 
but Severtsoff and Fedchenko contended that the fundamental mass of the Pamir plateau 
was a series of parallel ranges running from east to west. From the plains of Kashgar 
Hayward saw a snowy range on the east of the Pamir running north and south: 
Fedchenko argued that this so-called range consisted only of the ends of the parallel 
ranges which were running east and west. 


* See The Central Tian-Shan Mountains , 1905, by Merzbadier. An excellent account of the Tian Shan plateau waa' 
given by Ellsworth Huntington in the Geographical Jourhal for January 1905. 
t Geographical Journal , Vol. XXIII, 1904. 

{Northern Trans-frontier Sheet No. 2 : scale 1 inthsg ihiIhs. 
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We know now that two ranges, the Kashgar and the Sarikol, separated by a high 
level trough, do trend not exactly meridionally but from north-west to south-east, and 
these ranges form the eastern portion of the Pamir mass. 

The frontispiece to Part I shows these ranges to be connected with the north-western 
ranges of Tibet. That the Kashgar range is a continuation of the Kuen Lun is considered 
certain, but the connection of the Sarikol range on the chart with the Aghil is nothing 
more than conjecture. We cannot even conjecture how the Kashgar and Sarikol ranges 
are connected with the Tian Shan. 

As to the structure of the Pamir mass west of the Sarikol range, there undoubtedly 
exists a series of parallel valleys running east and west and separated by mountain chains. 
But we do not know whether these east and west chains are real original ranges wrinkled 
at right angles to the Sarikol and Kashgar ranges, or whether they are long spurs of the 
Sarikol range carved by water. If the latter view is correct then the whole Pamir plateau 
is a broad fold of the crust sloping steeply on the cast, gently on the west, and running 
north and south. Whatever may have been the direction in which the principal force of 
upheaval acted, complicated cross-pressures from different sides have probably contribut¬ 
ed to form the elevated mass that is now standing at the conjunction of the Tibetan and 
Tian Shan systems. 

The average elevation of the Pamir alluvial plains is. 

The configuration of the Pamir 12000 feet, and that of the mountains dividing them 
P' ateau - 17000 feet. 

“ Pamir,” wrote Stoliczka, “ is not a plateau at all: it is a congregation of chains.”* 
“ We may say,” wrote Sven Hedin, “ that the Pamir may be grouped into two sharply 
“ contrasted divisions, an eastern half which is principally a plateau land such as 1 have 
“ described, and a western half consisting of latitudinal mountain chains disposed parallel 
“ to each other. There can be no doubt that at one period the entire region was strictly a 
“ plateau and that it is being rapidly broken down by the agency of erosion.’ ’f 

“ The meridional range,” wrote Colonel Wahab, ” forms the eastern boundary of the 
“ Pamir plateau; that range and the Hindu Kush are the dominating features of the 
44 region; the trend of the several ranges which are being carved out of the original plateau 
“ is parallel to the Hindu Kush. There is nothing on the west that can be called a 
“ meridional chain, though the course of the Oxus is deflected in that direction by a great 
“ spur thrown out from the Hindu Kush north of Tirich Mir.”J 

“ Beyond the fact,” wrote Lord Ourzon, “ that the general elevation of the Pamir 
“ valleys is from 12000 to 14000 feet,/and that they are consequently at a higher level than 
“ the surrounding countries, there is nothing in their superficial character in the least 
44 degree calculated to suggest a table-land or plateau, which I take to mean a broad 
44 stretch of flat and elevated land, surrounded, may be, and even interspersed, but not 
“ positively broken up, with mountain masses. Nor can anything less like a down or a 


* Suess : Das antlitzdtr Etde. 

. f Sven Hedin: Through Asia, page 186. 
J Extract from * letter. 
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“ steppe be conceived than the troughs or valleys, of no great width, shelving down* 
“ wards to a river-bed or lake, and uniformly framed on either hand by mountains, 
“ whose heads are perpetually covered with snow, which anybody who has been to the 
** Pamirs will at once recognize as a fair description of those regions. In reality, over 
" the entire region embraced by the title, it has been calculated that the plains or valleys 
“ constitute less than one-tenth of the total area. Correctly described, a Pamir in theory, 
“ and each Pamir in fact, is therefore neither a plain, nor a down, nor a steppe, nor a 
** plateau, but a mountain valley of glacial formation, differing only from the adjacent or 
“ other mountain valleys in its superior altitude, and in the greater degree to which its 
“trough has been filled up by glacial detritus and alluvium, and has thereby 
“ approximated in appearance to a plain owing to the inability of the central stream to 
“scour for itself a deeper channel.”* 

Lord Curzon enumerates eight Pamirs or alluvial plains:— 

(i) The Taghdumbash Pamir lies in the basin of the Tarim, and north-east of the 

Kilik pass; it is 60 miles long and from one to five miles' broad; it is drained 

by the Tashkurgan, a feeder of the Yarkand river. 

(ii) The Wakhan Pamir extends for 20 miles along the northern bank of the Wak- 

han affluent of the Oxus. 

(iii) The Little Pamir encloses lake -Chakmaktin and follows the Aksu affluent of 

the Oxus for 60 miles. It is a long grassy plain varying from one to four 

miles in breadth. 

(iv) The Great Pamir encloses the lake of Sir-i-Kul ; it is 80 miles long and varies 

in width from one to six miles; it is in the basin of the Oxus. 

(v) The Alichur Pamir lies north of the Great Pamir and is in the basin of the 

Oxus. It contains the lake of Yeshil Kul. 

(vi) The Sarez Pamir is north of the Alichur Pamir and in the basin of the Oxus. 

(vii) The Rang Kul Pamir containing the lake of that name lies north-east of the 

Sarez Pamir; it possesses no drainage outlet. 

(viii) The Khargosh Pamir is north of the Sarez Pamir and encloses the great 

Kara Kul lake; it possesses no drainage outlet. 

-srt-—- 

* Geographical Journal, Vol. VIII, 1890, 
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THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN RANGES OF ASIA. 

The plateaux have been wrinkled into ranges, and the intervening troughs have been 
filled with debris and their surfaces levelled by the action of water: one of the. first tasks 
now confronting geographers and geologists is the investigation of the ranges,—th. 
determination of their positions, heights and trends. 

Although large portions of the earth’s surface have been surveyed and examined,, 
the origin of mountains is not as vet understood ; various explanations have been offer¬ 
ed but none has been generally accepted. Geologists and physicists and mathemati¬ 
cians differ in their views, and the problems arising from the wrinkling of the earth’s 
surface must still be regarded as unsolved. Complete surveys of the Himalaya will 
afford valuable data, provided we realise at the outset the questions involved. We 
mpst not confuse ranges and ridges', ranges, however modified by denudation, are 
features of original structure; ridges are the results of erosion only. Ranges , as their 
name denotes, must possess length, and an elevated ring or dome or compact mass 
could not be called a range. But though length is an essential feature of a true 
range, a long line of mountains is not necessarily a range, for it may have been carved 
by rain and rivers out of an older and larger mass. 

Surveyors and geologists will have to determine in the field how the several Tibetan 
ranges run, and whether they are connected by cross-ranges or not; they will have 
to discover to what extent the form and structure of the Himalaya resemble those 
of the Andes and Alps ; they will have to enter upon the investigation with open minds, 
and endeavour to learn, without preconception or bias, how the Tibetan and Himalayan 
ranges have been upraised. 

The ranges of Central Asia appear all to belong to one great system, and to have 
no separate existence apart from that system, and no investigations are likely to be 
profitable that leave out of account the relations of the ranges to one another. “ The 
“ physical unity,” wrote Richard Strachey, “ of the great mass of Tibet with the 
“ Himalaya range seems to me very strongly shown by the general geological 
“ structure. ’ ’ The parallelism of the Kailas, the Ladak, the Great and Lesser Himalaya 
and the Siwalik ranges, all of which change direction together, is evidence of inter¬ 
connection. 

The high ranges of Asia—those that are known to us—may be classified as 
follows :— 

1. Ranges of the first magnitude . carrying many peaks above 25000 feet— 

(I) The Great Himalaya in Nepal. 

(L\ Vhe Karakoram. 
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II. Ranges of the second magnitude, carrying many peaks above 22000 feet — 

(1) The Great Himalaya in Kumaun. 

(2) The Hindu Kush. 

(3) The Kuen Lun. 

(4) The Kashgar range. 

III. Ranges of the third magnitude, carrying many peaks above 19000 feet — 

(1) The Great Himalaya in Assam. 

(2) The Great Himalaya in the Punjab. 

(3) The Ladak range. 

(4) The Kailas range 

(5) The Tian Shan. 

(6) The Trans Alai range. 

(7) The Zaskar range. 

(8) The Aghil range. 

(9) The Ninchinthangla range 

IV. Ranges of the fourth magnitude, carrying many peaks above 15000 feet— 

(1) The Sarikol range. 

(2) The Alai range. 

(3) 'Eastern portion of the Pir Panjal range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(4) Eastern portion of the Dhauladhar range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

V. Ranges of the fifth magnitude, carrying many peaks above 11000 feel — 

(1) Western portion of the Pir Panjal range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(2) The North Kashmir range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

VI. Ranges of the sixth magnitude, carrying peaks above 7000 feet— 

(1) Western portion of the Dhauladhar range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(2) The Nag Tibba range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(3) The Mussooree range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(4) The Mahnbarat range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

(5) The Rattan Pir range of the Lesser Himalaya. 

VII. Range of the seventh magnitude, carrying peaks above 30 im) feet— 

(1) The Siwalik range. 

It has been argued that the Great Himalaya range is the " border range ” of the 
plateau of Tibet, and comparisons have been drawn with other mountainous regions in 
which the highest range forms the border. But the frontispiece to Part I shows that 
the real “border range” on the south of the mountains of Asia is not the Great Hima* 
laya but the low Siwalik. 

Our geographical knowledge is not at present sufficiently complete to enable us to 

Geographical knowledge incomplete. sH °' V 11 md P a11 t,U ’ i"‘ ,U ‘ i l‘« l High Asia, and 

, breaks in the lines of the frontispiece chart have been 

introduced where information is altogether wanting. British surveyors have observed 
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the high peaks oi the Himalaya, of the Karakoram, of the Hindu Kush, of the Ladak 
and of the Kailas ranges. Russian surveyors have fixed the, principal points of the 
Tian Shan. But observations of the Kuen Lun have been limited to their western tod; 
those of the Sarikcd and Kashgar ranges are deficient in accuracy and completeness, 
and our knowledge of the Aghil range and of all the ranges of central and eastern 
Tibet is at present based not on trigonometrical determinations but on the reports of 
travellers. 

It is possible that many of our present ideas of ranges will be found in the future to 
be incorrect: geographical science when it is not advanced by sound and systematic sur¬ 
veys, but is dependent on the information acquired from the itineraries of explorers, 
has to make its way by zig-zags of approach, often overshooting the mark to which it is 
directed, sometimes perhaps going wrong altogether, but yet always endeavouring to 
reach its goal by successive approximations.* Until all data, that are based upon the 
writings of travellers and upon the cross-examinations of natives, have been superseded 
by the results of a rigorous survey, the geography of central, of northern and ol 
eastern Tibet will have to be regarded as a preliminary approximation, which is liable 
to be largely corrected in future. 

We do not as yet know the number of great ranges that cross Tibet from west to 
east: one explorer follows a trough between two ranges and another does the same along 
a parallel line to the south, but without trigonometrical determinations of the positions 
of peaks we cannot tell if the range seen to the south by the northern traveller is 
identical with that seen to the north by the southern traveller. 

We do not know whether the Karakoram range ramifies in its eastern extension 
over central Tibet, nor how the Tibetan ranges merge into the oblique and diverging 
chains of Ssuchuan and Burma, nor how the Kuen Lun range breaks up at its eastern 
extremity into the complicated network of minor ranges, described by Prcjevalsky and 
Sven Hedin. 

It is certain that great parallel ranges do traverse Tibet from west to east and that 
after being compressed between Peshawar and Yarkand they tend to diverge as they 
progress eastwards. In northern Tibet Sven Hedin followed a trough running east 
and west between two ranges for 400 miles, Wellby explored a similar trough and Nain 
Singh traversed one of great length in central Tibet. 

It is open to question whether we are justified in drawing the Kailas, the Ladak, the 

„ . . Great Himalaya and the Siwalik ranges, on the frontispiece 

Continuity of ranges. J 

of Part I, continuous throughout their whole lengths. Bv 

giving them an uninterrupted continuity we imply that each rang ? is a separate 

wrinkle of the crust, raised throughout its length, not necessarily at the same time, 

but by the same series of movements. It is possible that these ranges will be found 

in places to cease and to consist in reality of two or more shorter ranges, differing perhaps 

• See General Walker’s notch on his map of TuiLfctnn, which he t umpiled m the office of the Trigonometrical Survey 
at Debra Dun in 1873. 
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slightly in alignment and overlapping each other at their extremities. Observations of 
peaks, however, lead us to believe that the ranges are continuous and are not broken by 
overlaps. 

In the Great Himalayan range continuity of alignment has been almost established 
throughout. It is difficult certainly to trace the prolongation of the Kumaun Himalaya 
into the Punjab, the Sutlej having cut through and destroyed all signs of the original con* 
nectidn (figure 4, chart xvi), but the evidence available tends to indicate that the 
Kumaun and Punjab Himalaya were once a continuous range, and there are no signs of 
the existence of any original overlap. The only overlap that we know of is one on the 
Siwalik range illustrated in figure 2 of chart xix, and this occupies such a narrow area, 
that if the range ever grows into a broad high fold, the overlap will be lifted up ant 
become a mere surface feature of. the crest. 


From what has been said, it will be readily understood that no complete representa- 

The chart of ranges in Part l t * on °* principal ranges of Asia can at present be pre¬ 

pared. Between perfect knowledge and entire ignorance 
there lies a wide field of uncertain information derived from inferences and speculations; 
it is not possible to omit all unverified information; were we to do so, our chart would 
be almost a blank. For the aid of future investigators we must include theories and ideas 
which may be confirmed or may be disproved hereafter. In the descriptions of indi¬ 
vidual ranges, however, care has been taken to distinguish between what is known and 
what is inferred. 


Though the range-chart of Part I may be found in the future to contain errors, it 
summarises the present position of Himalayan geography. No attempt has been made 
to show the spans of the ranges nor the numberless subsidiary ridges into which the ranges 
have been carved by water; we have merely indicated the trends of the original axes 
of elevation, and, in order to give some idea of the relative magnitudes of the ranges, we 
have thickened the alignments that carry the highest peaks, and drawn those [of low 
elevation finely 
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THE RANGES OF THE HIMALAYA. 

The ranges of the Himalaya mav be classified as follows ( vide frontispiece of 
Part I):— 

(I) The Great Himalaya, a single range rising above the limits of perpetual snow. 

(II) The Lesser Himalaya, a series of ranges closely related to the great range. 

(Ill) The Siwalik ranges, which intervene between the Lesser Himalaya and the 
plains. 


The Great Himalaya range. 

The Himalaya is the name applied to the intricate and complex system of moun¬ 
tains that forms the northern boundary of India from Afghanistan to Burma. Some 
writers have limited the name Himalaya to the mountain ranges included between 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra, but any such limitation conveys an erroneous idea 
of the physical unity of the mass. The Indus and the Brahmaputra, like the Sutlej 
and the Ganges, cut across the Himalaya through gorges, which they themselves have 
carved, and one of the problems now confronting geographers and geologists is the 
'determination of the trans-Indus and trans-Brahmaputra courses of the Himalayan 
Tanges. We Bhall not therefore be in a position to define the limits of the Himalaya, 
until the geology of their extremities has been studied. 

The Great and Lesser Himalaya and the Siwalik ranges are so closely related 

that it may perhaps be desirable to commence with 

The Himalayan area divided into oeneral description of the area they cover. The outer 
five Dandle! zones. 5 r , . 

zone of mountains, which is contiguous to the plains 
of India and which contains the small Siwalik range and the valleys in rear of it. was 
elevated more recently than the Himalaya : the width of this zone varies from five 
to thirty miles, being narrow in those places where the Siwalik range is jammed against 
the Lesser Himalaya, and wide where open valleys intervene. 

The second zone is 40 or 50 miles broad, and is covered with mountains, that 
assume in the Punjab and Nepal the form of longitudinal ranges running generally 
parallel to the great range. In Kumaun the form is more intricate: here the peaks of 
the second zone do not appear to follow distinct alignments of maximum elevation, 
but to be scattered throughout the region and to possess everywhere a remarkable 
uniformity of height between 6000 and 10000 feet. 

The third zone is 10 miles broad, and is occupied by spurs projecting southwards 
from the great range; a few peaks of this zone exceed 15000 feet in height. 

The fourth zone is 15 miles broad, and contains the great line of snowy peaks, 
the average height of which exceeds 20000 feet. With the exception of the low 
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ravines cut by rivers, the whole of this zone is situated above the limits of perpetual 
snow. To an observer on the outer hills the Lesser Himalaya appear to vary but 
slightly in altitude throughout a great area, but the Great Himalaya range to the north 
seems to rise suddenly like a wall of snow. 

The fifth zone is about 25 miles broad, and contains the troughs of rivers rising 
behind the Great Himalaya. The average height of the beds of the troughs is 14000 
feet and of the mountains intersecting them 19000 feet; the average height of the 
zone is considerably less than that of the snowy zone. 

The ranges covered with perpetual snow and the highest altitudes of the Hima¬ 
laya occur about 90 miles from the southern limit of the mountains. 

In the charts xiv and xv eight cross-sections are shown ; they have been drawn 
through the Himalaya at different points but always at right angles to the great range. 

The rocks of the Siwalik range are stratified and date from the latter half of the 
, tertiarv period; those of the outer Himalava are strati- 

lied also but are very much older. 

The central axis of the Great Himalayan range is composed of granite and gneiss ; 
on either side of it are to be seen immense depths of sedimentary strata, which show 
that thousands of feet of rock have been removed from the crest-line. The granite 
solidified and cooled while below the surface of the earth, and its original covering 
has been worn away by the subsequent action of seas and rivers. 

The Great Himalaya rose to be a mountain range in the same geological agf 
as the mountains of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the west and as those of Aralfan 
and Manipur on the east.* The immense depression of northern India, now filled 
with the alluvium of the Ganges and Indus, dates from the same period as the ele¬ 
vation of the Himalaya; as the latter was pressed upwards into an arch, the former 
was pressed downwards into a trough. 

Though the whole length of the Great Himalaya range belongs to one geological 
age, yet the Punjab Himalaya are supposed to have risen at a somewhat later date 
than the Nepal Himalaya. The presence at elevations of 16000 feet in the Punjab 
Himalaya of nummulites indicates that this portion of the range did not emerge from 
the sea till comparatively recently. 

The direction of the Great Himalaya range does not bend with an uniform cur- 
Bifurcations vature,*but follows different alignments. As it bends from 

west to north-west it frequently bifurcates and throws off 
minor ranges on the convex side of the bends. At each bifurcation the minor range 
tends at first to continue in the alignment whi< the gr-.j.t range is forsaking; it gra¬ 
dually, however, turns and finally runs parallel to the new alignment of the great range. 

For purposes of description it is convenient to divide the great range into four 

The total length of the Himalaya P a rts.-thc Assam Himalaya, the Nepal Himalaya, the 
div.dtd into four lections. Kumaun Himalaya, and the Punjab Himalava. Whilst 


A Manuul of fh“ Geology of India . 2nd Edition, page 404. 
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in all four parts the great range rises like a wall and the-euter ranges tend to run 
parallel to it, no one portion of the Himalaya resembles another. In Sikkim 
the lesser and outer ranges are absent; in Kashmir they are conspicuous; in Kumaun 
they exist, but being oblique in their trend are not clearly marked. Sikkim is a trans¬ 
verse basin, Kashmir is a longitudinal basin, Kumaun is an intricate region of moun¬ 
tains. 

In Nepal we find numerous rivers cutting across the Great Himalaya range; in 
the Punjab between the Sutlej and the Indus we do not find one. In Nepal the great 
peaks stand in clusters and rows; the great peak of the Punjab stands in solitude. 

The differences between different Himalayan regions show how impossible it 
is to deduce general laws from the study of one area. 

The Assam Himalaya extend from the Brahmaputra to the Tista. Their high- 

The Auam Himalaya est peaks are Kulha Kangri (table v, Part T). The 

axis of the range appears to trend from east to slgihtly 
south of west; it meets the Nepal section of the range in Sikkim, and at the 
conjunction a change of alignment takes place, the great range in Nepal trending 
from east to north of west. 

At the point where the change occurs, a remarkable sinuosity in the main range 
is observable; the. lower and outer ranges moreover disappear and two long spurs 
stretch southwards to the plains,—the Singalila ridge from Kinchinjunga and the 
Chola ridge from Pauhunri.* It is conceivable that the change of alignment, the 
sinuosity of axis, the disappearance of the outer ranges and the two great ridges ere 
all effects of an easterly pressure from the direction of Burma along the range. 

The Nepal Himalaya stretch from the Tista to the Kali, and carry the peaks of 
... . Everest, Kinchinjunga, Makalu and Dhaulagiri. The great 

The Nepal Himalaya. . . n 

range bends and bifurcates near Dhaulagiri (see figure L 
chart xvi). West of Dhaulagiri (26795 feet) the height of the range diminishes and 
throughout the wide basin of the Karnali the highest peaks do not rise above 22000 
feet; near the western edge of the basin there is the Api-Nampa cluster of peaks. 

Not far from Nampa there is a second bifurcation of the great range (figure 2. 
chart xvi). At all the other Himalayan bifurcations the more northerly branch has 
been regarded as the continuation of the great range, but from Nampa the southerly 
|,ranch, carrying Nanda Devi (25645 leet) and Badrinath (23190 feet) has been assumed 
to be the. Great Himalaya, and the northerly branch carrying Kamet (26447 feet) and 
Leo Parginl (22210 feet) to be the Zaskar range.f After the Nampa bifurcation the. 
southern branch is so large and carries such high peaks, that the northern is obscured 
from view from the side of India: but at all other bifurcations the northern branch 
remains the more important, and the more remarkable to Indian observers. Himalaya 
was the name given hy the Hindus to the snowy range visible from India. 

* North-East Trensfroutier sheet No. 7 N. W., 1 inch=4 mile*). 

t Kamet is seventeen m»l«^ in rear ot Hadnnath. the Vishmio.mpi Ho* mu betweeu. Atlas Sheets 65 and 66: Scale | 
iwh-=4 miles. 
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The Kumaun Himalaya stretch from the Kali to the Sutlej; the highest jjeak 

The v_Himalay a “ Nanda Devi (25645 feet). There are bifurcations at Bad- 

rinath and at the Sutlej (see chart xvi). 

After the bifurcation at Nampa the width of the great range becomes lesp And 
its altitude greater; after the bifurcation at Badrinath (see figure 3, chart xvi) the 
width becomes greater and the altitude less. 

The upper surface of the Kumaun Himalaya appears to be corrugated. The 
Oangotri glacier, for example, at the source of the Bhagirathi flows for 16 miles along 
a trough in the crest-zone^ if the great range (see chart xxiv, Part III). The mean 
altitude of its surface is 14000 feet, and there are peaks of 22000 feet on either side 
within 2 miles of it; its trough is parallel to the axis of the great range. * Similar 
corrugations exist in the Nepal Himalaya behind Mount Everest, f The parallelism 
of the corrugations leads us to think that they are the results of a superficial compression 
of .the crust. The view of the Great Himalaya, that is obtainable from the plains 
of India or frojm the outer hills, conveys the impression that the snowy range 
possesses a narrow'and sharply-edged crest-line, but this idea is incorrect: the summit 
of the range is several miles broad, and the great peaks stand in a wide zone. To a 
distant observer the snowy range east of the Sutlej appears to resemble the edge of a 
saw, but its crest-zone measures 30 miles in breadth. 

The Kumaun add the Punjab Himalaya do not follow the same alignment, and 

originally met at an angle; they are now separated 
by the defile of the Sutlej, which cuts across the range 
exactly at the angle. An important bifurcation occurs here (figure 4, chart xvi). 
After the bifurcation at Dhaulagiri the elevation of the range diminishes, and a 
similar diminution occurs after the bifurcation at the Sutlej. East of Dhaulagiri 
there are peaks exceeding 26000 feet,' west of it but few peaks rise to 22000 feet. 
East of the Sutlej the Kedamath, Jaonli and Badrinath peaks stand above 22000 feet, 
but west of the Sutlej few peaks exceed 20000 feet. We have already seen that as 
a range bends, it bifurcates, and now we see that it changes its form after bifurcation. 

The characteristics of the great range are so different on the two sides of the 
Sutlej that doubts as to its original continuity have been expressed: our maps show 
one range meeting the Sutlej from the east, and two, if not three, smaller ranges 
leaving it on the west. 

The difficulty of determining he original lines of structure it- increased by th 
presence of the extraordinary Narkanda-Mahasu ridge that runs diagonally 
across the Himalaya from the high snows to the low plains 4 this ridge is not cut across 
by any river, and its unbroken uniformity of descent is only equalled by that of 
Singalila. It forms the southern boundary of the basin of the Sutlej, and it was 


The Punjab Himalaya. 


* Atlas Sheet No. 66: 1 inch-4 miles, 
t Hap of Nepal* Inch-16 miles. 

| See Atlas Sheet No. 47, soale 1 inch - 4 miles, and Sheets of the Punjab Survey* Nos. 3 1C S.-E, and 311 N,*E., 
Seale 1 inch* half-a-mile. 
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regarded by Mr. Fraser in 1820, by Captain Herbert in 1821, and bv Captain Gerard in 
1822 as the real termination of the great Himalaya of Kumaun and Nepal. 

The bifurcating branch at Badrinath becomes the Dhauladhar range of the lesser 
Himalaya, that at the Sutlej becomes the Pir Panjal range of Kashmir. The Dhuuladh.ir, 
the Pir Panjal, the Punjab Himalaya and the Zaskar ranges are all secondary 
undulations superposed on one flat broad arch, the span of which reaches from t he 
plains of the Punjab to the Indus in Tibet. 

Near the centre of the Punjab Himalaya the range culminates in the Nun Kun 
peaks* (23410 and 23250 feet) which stand 3000 feet above the crest. 

The water-parting of the Punjab Himalaya follows an exceptionally straight line 
from the Sutlej to the Nun Kun peaks, and again from those peaks onwards, but at the 
peaks themselves it exhibits a double sinuosity, which is illustrated on chart xxxiv of 
Part III, and which is possibly a feature of original structure. North-west of the Nun 
Kun peaks the crest-zone is in places corrugated. 

The northern and southern slopes of the Punjab Himalaya are very different in 
form and character; the northern are bare and stony, but contain lakes and high 
plains, the southern are forest-clad but are seldom level. 

In the Nepal and Kumaun Himalaya there are many river gorges piercing the 
granite range, but no river crosses the Punjab Himalaya. The Zoji pass, however, 
is a remarkable feature of the latter. This pass across the great range is only 11300 
feet high, and is consequently below the level of the troughs that lie in rear of the Nepal 
Himalaya. “ Such a depression elsewhere would have been sufficiently deep to open 
“a passage for the drainage of the table-land, but the great depth of the valley further 
“ north, in which the Indus flows, here gives the waters a more favourable escape in that 
“ direction.”! 

Though the Zoji defile was probably carved out of the range by a pro-historic 
river, it is now a true pass, that is to say, it crosses a water-parting line, and from its 
summit streams descend in opposite directions. The descent from the Zoji is very steep 
on the side of Kashmir, but is gentle on the side of Ladak : the pass itself is grassy and 
so level for half a mile that the exact water-parting line is difficult to discover. Peaks 
rise immediately on both flanks of the pass to 140(H) feet, and then gradually to Kiooo 
and 17000 feet. 


To the casual observer the Punjab Himalaya appear to terminate suddenly at the 
Western termination of the Greet Indus in the gigantic cone of Xanga Parlm t: and even 
Himalaya. trigonometrical observations have tailed to indicate 

the course of the great range beyond the Indus (see chart xvn). 

Schlagintweit considered that on the western side of the Indu* the Himalaya, ai. # * 
Karakoram (see frontispiece to Part I) could not be separated into chains: “ thev 
“form,” he wrote, “ one mountain mass, the elevation of which decreases verv 
4 rapidly to the westward.” J 


* Sei uml Alcr, vidh table vi ot Curt 1. For an exploration oi the Xmi Kun gionp see Hwitrr Workman’s addr« ■*>, 
0<o(jraphicat Journal . Vol. XXXI. 

t Sir Richard Str&chey’s Himalaya : Encyclopedia Britavnica, Vol. XI. 
t Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXVI, 1857. 
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Colonel Tanner wrote as follows of the country between the Indus and the Kunar 
(see frontispiece to Part I):— 

‘ ‘ The central backbone may be described as a huge broken table-land running up into 
“ wave-like ridges, which rise but a few hundred feet above the general level of the range. 
“ The ridges and peaks on the central backbone are all of nearly the same height, and are 
“ very similar to each other in appearance, and consequently not easy to identify from 
“points more than a few miles apart. For this reason neither my surveyors nor myself 
“ have been able to fix with accuracy any points on the watershed, nor the passes which 
“lead over the range, though several have been determined approximately. It is not I 
“ only who have experienced a difficulty here, for the Great Trigonometrical Surveyors, 
“ when prosecuting the Kashmir triangulation, though they have fixed peaks far away 
“even in the very heart of Kafiristan, have failed to determine more than two or three 
“ points on the entire watershed, a distance of nearly 150 miles. From the beginning of 
•' September the great ocean-like expanse of wavy ridges was snowed up.”* 

At a subsequent date Colonel Tanner referred again to the same region. “ We have 
now obtained,” he wrote,f " nearly all the topography of that remarkable region, which 
“ is situated on the northern slope of its ill-defined watershed, and to the eastward a small 
“portion of the southern slope as well. It is an immense tangle of exceedingly sharp 
“ ridges, which zigzag about in the most perplexing manner. There are hundreds of peaks 
“ of nearly the same height and so like each other that after moving a few miles they cannot 
“ be recognised. One very marked feature in this range is the extraordinary number 
“ of mountain lakes or tarns, which are found as many as three or four together at the 
“sources of all the small feeders.” 

Mr. Lydekker has also referred to the uniformity of elevation which prevails in the 
region north-west of the Indus. “A remarkable feature,” he wrote, “along the Indus 
“valley in Darel, for the notice of which the writer is indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
“ Tanner, is that all the peaks over a considerable area reach to a nearly uniform height 
“ of about 21000 feet; thus apparently leading to the conclusion that this level indicates 
“an old plain of marine denudation, originally bordered by higher ground of which 
“the peaks of Nanga Parbat and Rakaposhi reaching to over 26000 and 25000 feet 
“ are remi a^its.”J 

Trigonometrical surveyors have thus not been able to trace by means . f heights 
the continuation of the Great Himalayan axis beyond the Indus, and the problem 
will not be solved without a ecological survey. It U | )i»>il>lc ihnt tht* curves in 


* QtnvHd ft /jo. 7 . Hamylof India ♦ 1 * 78 - 70 . 

t General Report , Survey of India* 187U-8U. 

The following extract it also from Colonel Tanner's Report fur 18711*80 : ** When I say that I have Axed 145 hill peaks* 

** Ido not wfah it to be understood that the point* have the accuracy of those hitherto accepted by the Groat Trigonometric 
*• cel Survey. The apexes of gome of my triangles are so acute that an error of one minute at either of the ends of the base 
M would moke an error of ten mile 4 ! in the |K»*ition of the point. I hope however at some future time to be able to improve 
«• the shape of the trinmrlea, so that my points -h ill !*• true t > u tenth of t milt*." 

{ Q» nitwit! Survey oflnUvt. Vo*. XXU, 18^3, 
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parallelism to the Karakoram and Kailas ranges, and that the Indus has cut through 
it at its bend. If the bend is accompanied by a bifurcation, the same difficulty 
of identifying continuity will occur here as has occurred at the Sutlej. 

The country to the west of the Indus has not as vet been geologically 
surveyed, and we know nothing of the trend of folds between the Indus and the 
Kunar. We know, however, that in Ohitral the prevailing strike of the stratified rocks 
as observed by Sir Henry McMahon is approximately from north-east to south-west,* 
whilst a similar trend has been observed by Mr. Middlemiss in all the sedimentary series 
of Hazara.f and it is therefore highly probable that a corresponding change of alignment 
occurs in the ranges of the intervening area. 


Though trigonometrical observations failed to determine the trans-Indus extension 

Eastern termmation of the Great of tll(> S reat they revealed the general surface form 

Himalaya. of the region, but east of the Brahmaputra no observations 

have been taken ; and nothing is known at all of this extremity of the Himalaya, 
beyond the meridian of 

The southerly extension of the Ninchinthangla range showil *on chart xvn is 


purely conjectural. 

The Arakan ranges running in directions parallel to one another and perpendicular 
to the Great Himalaya appear on maps to be compressed unduly close together opposite 
the extreme point of the latter range ; north and south of this point they seem to diverge 
to a certain extent from one another. If we were to accept the maps as reliable, we 
might be led to infer that the wrinkles of the Arakan crust had been squeezed together 
by the resistance offered to them by the point of the perpendicular range: but the 
country has never been surveyed and the maps cannot be accepted ; the apparent 
crowding of the Arakan ranges against the Himalayan point must have originated in 
the imagination of a draftsman. 

Prince Kropotkin thinks that the Great Himalaya continues as a considerable 
range through Arakan into China, and that it is cut across by the Salween, the Mekong 
and the Yangtze. ‘ ‘ The great Khingan,” he writes, “ which is the eastern border range 
“ofthe great plateau of east Asia, joins the Himalaya, and consequently in the region 
“(29 r N., II7 C E.) where we have on our maps tan-like chains of mountains radiating 
“ between the Salween, the Mekong and the Blue river, there are simply narrow gorges 


“ through which these rivers descend from the plateau. § 

There are, however, reasons why we are unable to accept Piuh-c Kropotkin s 
theory : it is improbable that three extraordinary rivers, posse-unu lorn- T.b.t.m <oiip-e>. 
should develop very close parallel troughs between Tibet and Burma: we believe that 


* Gi of 0*1 ten! Magazine , J ><*«•. J\ . 11 U902). p. 

+ Memoirs, Giuiwjical Sumy of India. \ ol. XX\ I (|N9»»; 

X General Walker thought there »eic no peaks higher th,» ILTOn fret I'.«.uit«nl, M*. Procudmyx. K„*l 

Qioqnrphical 8ocnty. 1887. 

{ 01wjrafhiod Journal, Vol. XXIII, 1904. 
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the troughs in which they flow must be features of original structure: if the three 
rivers had had to force a passage through the Great Himalaya, they would have 
probably united before doing so (chart xvn). 

It may be found that near longitude 98° the Great Himalaya changes direction 
to the south-east. On the other hand it is possible that no continuous extension will 
be discovered, and that the range will be shown to end between the meridians of 96° 
and 98°. 

If we consider the great difficulty of tracing the Himalayan connection across 
the Sutlej through a tract that is comparatively well-known, we shall realise the 
futility of theorising upon the unexplored region east of the Brahmaputra. Were 
a range to maintain similarity of form and uniformity of height on the two sides 
of a river gorge, no difficulty of identification would arise; but rivers frequently cut 
across ranges at the very points where the ranges are undergoing change in 'shape, 
and destroy the ranges at the places where the differences originate. 

Chart xvn illustrates the similarities between the eastern and western termina¬ 
tions of the Great Himalaya. We have as yet no proof that the Ninchinthangla 
sweeps round on the east as the Karakoram does on the west, but the courses of the 
riversk in the two regions are very similar. On the north-west we have a number of 
rivers flowing parallel to the Hindu Kush and crossing the Himalayan alignment 
at right angles: there are the Indus, the Kishanganga, the Swat, the Kunar, the 
Panjshir and the Oxus. On the east we observe the same phenomenon: the Brahma¬ 
putra, the Salween, the Mekong and the Yangtze all cross the Himalayan alignment 
at right angles. 

On the north-west the several parallel rivers flow into the Kabul river, which 
flows from the Hindu Kush on a course parallel to the Himalaya : on the east the 
Zayul river is to the Brahmaputra what the Kabul river is to the Indus. The 
Raga tributary of the Brahmaputra in Tibet has its counterpart in the Shvok tributary 
of the Indus (charts xxx and xxxiv of Part III). 

We have now to trace the crest-Tone of the Great Himalaya and to observe its 

variations in height. From the ten Himalayan groups 

The variation* in the height of the of peaks described in Part I and tabulated on pages 

crest o{ the Greet Himalaya. 37 an( j 3g } we can determine the lengths of the 

Himalayan axis carrying peaks of 24000 feet and 
higher, and the lengths of axis on which no such peaks occur. 

In chart xiii a longitudinal section along the crest-line of the Great Himalaya 
range, from the Indus to the Tista, has been drawn to illustrate the principal gaps in 
the line of great peaks.* In the following table are given, firstly, the several lengths 


* VVe hare not sufficient information to justify us extending the section from the Tista to the Brahmaputra. 
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of crest-line which have been observed to carry peaks exceeding 24000 feet, and, 
secondly, those lengths on which no peaks of 24000 feet have been discovered:— 


TABLE XXV. 



Length of conti¬ 

Length of deprea- 

The elevated portions of the range. 

The depressions of the range. 

nuous crest-zone 
carrying peaks 

8ions in crest-tone 
where no peaks of 



exceeding 24000 feet 

24000 feet occur. 



Miles. ! 

Miles 

Kinchinjunga group of peaks 

.... 

7 1 

^ • 

«... 

Passage of the Arun Kosi . 

.... 

’ 63 

Everest group of peaks . 

35 

60 

Passage of the Bhotia Kosi . 

Gosainthan group of peaks . 

‘ 2 “ | 

39 

Passage of the Trisuli Gandak 

Group V * . . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Passage of the Buna Gandak . 

• • • • 

34 

Group VI* . . 

10 

.... 

.... 

Depression of range . 

.... 

26 

Group VII * 

Passage of the Kali Gandak. 

18 : 

21 

Dhaulagiri group . 

17 


.... 

Depression of range . 

.... 

223 

Nanda Devi .... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Depression of range 

.... 

470 

Nanga Parbat 


2 

.... 

Aggregate length of crest carrying great peaks 

. 93 

.... 

Aggregate length of gaps and 

depressions 

. .... . 

036 


Ninety miles of the crest-zone of the Nepal Himalaya carry peaks exceeding 
24000 feet: the twin peaks of Nanda Devi arc the only points of the Kumaun Himalaya 
that rise above 24000 feet, and the peaks of Nanga Parbat the only points of the 
Punjab Himalaya. 

If complete maps existed of the Himalaya, the whole area would be found to be 

dotted with passes: the number of passes runs into 
Passes over the Great Himalaya, thousands, and no attempt has been made in this paper 

to compile a catalogue. 

Passes do not as a rule possess any scientific interest; they are mostly situated 
on the crests of spurs and minor ridges, and are seldom found upon the axes of the 
great ranges. We will take the eases of a few well-known passes to illustrate 
our meaning. The Tipta (15600 feet), for example, is a much-frequented pass 


* Vide. |.oge 38 of Part I. 
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of eastern Nepal, but it has no geographical significance; it is situated on the/ 
crest of a southern spur of the Great Himalaya,—a spur that has been carved altogether 
by water,—and it allows travellers to cross from the valley of the Tambar Kosi to 
that of the sister-river the AruA. The Rohtang pass (13000 feet, chart xxxn) and the 
Hamta (14000 feet) cross the eastern section of the Pir Panjal range between Kulu 
and Lahaul and are. on the water-parting between the Beas and Chenab. , The Buran 
ghati* (16121 feet) and the Shatul (16566 feet) cross the eastern section of the 
Dhauladhar range south of the Baspa. The Kamri (13250 feet) and the Burzil (13500 
feet) cross weather-worn ridges north of Kashmir. Even the Manirang (18600 feet), 
south uf the Spiti basin, and the Baralacha (16047 feeti* north of Lahaul, cannot be 
regarded as crossing the Great Himalaya. 

In the Nepal and Kumaun Himalaya travellers pass from India into Tibet along 
the channels of the great rivers: these channels, difficult though they are, furnish 
readier means of access than mountain paths above the snow, and passes over the range 
are consequently not necessary. The defile of a river is sometimes regarded as a “pass,” 
but when entered upon’ a map, the word 4 4 pass ’ ’ almost always denotes the highest 
point of a path, with an ascent to it from one side and a descent from it on the other.f 

The Bhotia,Kosi and Dudh Kosi rivers (chart xxvm) rise in the Great Himalaya range 
but north of its axis, the former at the Thanglang pass (18460 feet), the latter at the 
Pangula (20000 feet). These passes are the highest points of routes connecting 
Nepal and Tibet, but they are not situated on the axis of the great^range, being 30 or 
40 miles in rear of it. The rivers have cut down the axis and the passes cross only 
the northern flank of the range. Similarly the passes into Tibet from the Tista basin, 
the Koru (16900 feet), the Naku (18186 feet), the Donkia (18100 feet), are over the 
northern flank of the great range but not over the axis; the Tista has carved a bay 
out of the range behind the axis and the passes lead over the northern edge of the 
bpy. The Tang pass (15200 feet), however, near Chumalhari, at the head of theChumbi 
valley, is a pass over the axis of the great range itself. 

The Punjab Himalaya, not having been pierced by rivers, furnishes more examples 
of passes crossing the axis than the mountains of Nepal and Kumaun. A notch in a range 
does not become a “ pass,” until it is frequented by travellers, and though notches in 
Nepal are probably as plentiful as in the Punjab, they are not used as passes. In the 
Punjab the absence of rivef-gorges through the range obliges men to cross the crest-line, 
if they wish to enter Tibet, and several passes, of which the Zoji (11300 feet) is the 
best known, do traverse the axis of the great range. 


“ Boorendo ” of Gerard, 1821. 

t The English word ** pass ” denotes any narrow passage. 'Hie Afghan v ord Kotal ” a nd th e Tibetan word La 
denote the highest point of a mountain path, with an ascent to it on one side and a descent from it on Um otner. in 
topographicaf tymM for M pass ** Is only applied on maps to Kotah or Lo-* t but the trord pass has been applied also so 
long nver bods like the Kb vber and Bolin 
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The Sitoalik range. 

The Siwalik range separates the Himalaya mquntains from the plains of India 

and is the southern border range of the Tibet mountain 

Its tge and continuity. 

system. Though its upheaval was accompanied by 
movements of the Himalayan mountains themselves, and probably by increases in 
the latter’s elevation, yet the Siwalik range is of more recent formation, and is, perhaps, 
the most recently formed range of similar magnitude on the earth. It is still in the first 
stage of growth, and it may be expected in the future to rise in altitude and to expand 
in width. 

With the exception of a short distance of 50 miles, opposite to the basins of the 
Tista and the Raidak, the Siwalik range has been shown by geologists to skirt the 
Himalaya throughout their length with remarkable uniformity for 1600 miles, from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus and even to the west of the Punjab. 

At the passage of the Sutlej there is a break—not a bend—in the alignment and 
the two lengths of range appear to overlap. Figure 2 of chart xix shows how the 
range north of the Sutlej is not a direct prolongation of the one to the south.* If the 
elevation of the Siwalik range continues now to increase, and at a rate sufficient to 
dam the Sutlej, the present overlap will be converted into a sinuosity of the crest-line 
and water-parting, such as is often seen on great ranges, and the present defile of the 
Sutlej will become a “pass.” 

In places the Siwalik range is pressed against the outer Himalayan ranges, and 

its existence would be overlooked by the casual observer: 
it*, dun*. j n other places, it is separated from the Himalaya for 

distances of 20 or 50 miles and encloses canoe-shaped longitudinal valleys called 
“ duns.”f The best known of these is the Dehra Dun, that stretches from the Ganges 
to the Jumna : deposits of rounded stones, gravel and sand have been brought down 
to the Dehra Dun from the Himalaya and have raised its surface 1000 feet above 
the level of the plains beyond the Siwaliks. Other duns near Kumaun are the Kotah, 
Path, Kothri, Chgumbi, and the Kyarda, and many exist in Nepal; but they are not 


found north of the Ravi. 

The Siwalik range is strongly developed opposite the Dehra Dun with steep south¬ 
ern slopes and gentle northern: near the centre of this 
A bifurcation. d un the range bends through an angle of 40 degrees, 

a similar bend being observable in the outer Himalayan range, 15 miles to the north. 
On the convex side of its bend, following the example of its great Himalayan neigh¬ 
bour, the Siwalik range threw off a branch range, remains of which are still visible 
in the hill of Nagsidh (see figure 3 of chart xix). As is a common occurrence in the 
great Himalaya, the Siwalik range is crossed by a defile at the very point of its bend.J 
Figure 1 of chart xix illustrates another bifurcation in the Siwalik range. 

* Atlas sheet No. 47, Scale 1 inch=*4 miles. 

4 Vide Physical Otology of the Sub-Himalaya o/ Gnrhwnl and Kumaun, by C. S. 'Mirldlemiea: Memoir\ Geolog<t«l 
ferny 0 / India, Vol. XXIV, 181K). 

| The 1 . the Mohan pear, «e AtJa* -licet 48 X. ML ; al«o »ec sheet* of the Dehra Don *m<l Siwalik Sun oy. 
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Its rocks. 


The Ganges bounds the Dehra Dun on the east, and east of the Ganges the SiwaliK 
range is compressed against the outer Himalaya : it is deserving of note that the Ganges 
cuts through the two ranges near their point of conjunction. 

The Siwalik range is composed of the same material, hardly consolidated, that 

forms the deposits of the level plains of northern India. 
The Siwalik zone was formerly the northernmost belt of 
the flat alluvial region: it has been compressed by lateral forces into a long fold or 
range. The folding of the Siwalik strata shows that the whole Himalaya must have 
advanced southwards.* The thickness of the strata in the Siwaliks exceeds 16000 
feet; these immense deposits were all brought down by the Himalayan rivers and 
upheaved in recent times. The rocks of the Siwaliks are entirely of fresh-water origin 
and prove that the sea has not washed the base of the Himalaya since the eocene 
period.f 

The Siwalik range is of so recent a growth that its features are for the most part 

the direct results of crustal deformation, and are con- 
its configuration sequently very different from those of the outer Himalaya 

which have been mainly modelled by river erosion. 

The Siwalik range is cut across by the great rivers of the Himalaya, but no open 
mountain valleys have been developed by its own streams: the latter are mere torrents, 
and are enclosed'by precipitous walls. Its ridges and spurs are narrower, more sharply 
edged and more inaccessible than those of the outer Himalaya. 

The Siwalik range is of importance because of its proximity to populated tracts, 
its wonderful continuity, and its geological interest, but from the point of view of mag¬ 
nitude it cannot be compared with any other range of the frontispiece to Part I; 
the smallest ranges of the chart are the Lesser Himalaya and the Siwalik, and of these 
two the former is immensely larger than the latter.$ 

The Lesser Himalaya ranges. 


The Great Himalaya and the Siwalik ranges are two long parallel folds of the earth’s 
.crust,—about 90 miles apart from axis to axis (charts xiv and xv). The region enclosed 
between them is occupied by the intricate system of ranges we have called the Lesser 
Himalaya and which we have briefly mentioned on page 76. If we allow for the 
widths of the Great Himalayan and Siwalik ranges themselves, the zone occupied l*y 
the Lesser Himalaya averages perhaps 50 miles in width. 

The contortions of the strata show that the Lesser Himalaya region has every¬ 
where been compressed horizontally. These mountains are however the result not 


• A Manual of the 0 colog u of India, 

t Presidential address by Colonel Godwin-Austen to the Geographical Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1883. 

. $ Objection may be taken to the occasional use that has been made of the plural form Siwalik*. We have ourselves 
no liking for it 9 but find it diffiouit to avoid. The plural fonn is undoubtedly in general use by residents. Similar plural 
forms arc applied to many mountains, such as the Alps, A pennies, Pyn nutt. We have however avoided employing the 
form Himalayas In this paper. 
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ol one but of many movements of the crust and their history is more complex than 
that of the Siwaliks: ranges have been uplifted, and have been afterwards forced to 
change direction : the whole region has been subjected to successive compressions, and 
the general wrinkling process is probably still continuing. 

In Kashmir and parts of Nepal, where outer ranges are distinct, flat alluvial 
valleys are enclosed behind the Lesser Himalaya, like the “ duns ” of the Siwalik and like 
the plains of Tibet, but in Kumaun, though rivers may run for miles parallel to the 
mountain axes, the longitudinal and high level alluvial valleys are absent. 

Cunningham in his work on Ladak writes : “ The inferior mountains of the eastern 
“chain generally run at right angles to its axis, whereas those of the western chain 
“ are mostly disposed in subordinate parallel ranges.” We do not think that this view 
is correct. Cunningham was probably borrowing his ideas of the Nepal Himalaya 
from the writings of Brian Hodgson. Though the inferior mountains of Kumaun 
and of parts of Nepal do not run so clearly parallel to the axis of the great chain, as 
those of the Punjab, yet throughout the Lesser Himalaya the governing lines are parallel 
and the most striking characteristic is parallelism. 

If we attempt to analyse the Lesser Himalayan ranges, we find that they can be 
divided into two classes: (a) those that branch from the Groat Himalaya, (6) those 
that are separate folds. The branch ranges of the first class run obliquely across 
the mountain area ; the separate folds of the second class follow curvilinear alignments 
parallel to the great range. 

The great range bifurcates generally at the points where it is changing its align¬ 
ment, and each successive branch range adopts the alignment, which the trunk range 
is forsaking. Having traversed the mountain area obliquely the branches slowly 
alter their direction and finally run parallel to the great range. 

We may classify the seven known ranges of the Lesser Himalaya as follows:— 
the Nag Tibba, 
the Dhauladhar, 
the Pir Panjal, 
the North Kashmir. 

These four ranges are oblique and are, separate branches of the great range. 

The three outer ranges, which may or may not be different sections of one long 
range, are— 

the Mahabarat, 
the Mussoores. 
the Rattan Pir. 


The Naq Tihbn range. 

\ 

The most easterly oblique range, that is known to us, brauehes from the Great 

O 
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Himalaya near Dhaulagiri (figure 1, chart xvi) and runs at first in prolongation of the 
great range’s alignment. It continues in a straight line strongly developed across 
the basin of the Karnali; it passes through Almora, Nag Tibba and the Chur,’ 1 ' and 
conjoins with the Dhauladhar range near the Bara Bangahal (chart xvm). For 
over 100 miles in Kumaun this range is without a break, and it compels the 
Alaknanda, the Pindar and the Sarju to flow parallel to it along its northern flank: the 
Alaknanda and Pindar rivers combine to pierce it north of Hardwar, and the Sarju 
combines with the Kali to pierce it near the western border of Nepal. 

Twenty-four miles west of Dhaulagiri (26795 feet) the highest peak of the Nag 
Tibba range is 23750 feet: at 52 miles the highest peak is 19875 feet, at 70 miles 15000 
feet, at 96 miles 12000 feet ;f south of the Pindar river its peaks are 9000 feet. 
These figures indicate how the branch declines in height on separating from the 
trunk range 4 

The Dhauladhar range. 

The second oblique range branches from the great range near Badrinath, and 
runs south of the Baspa tributary of the Sutlej. It is cut in two by the Sutlej at 
Rampqr and by the Beas at Larji; and it is crossed by the Ravi south-west of Chamba. 
The northern flank of the Dhauladhar range impinges against the southern flank of the 
Pir Panjal range at the mountain knot of Bara BangahaLf The bifurcation near 
Badrinath is illustrated in figure 3, chart xvi, and the conjunction of flanks at the 
source of the Ravi in chart xvm. 

The Pir Panjal range. 

The third oblique range leaves the great range at the Sutlej (figure 4, chart xvi), 
and forms the water-parting between the Ghenab on one side and the Beas and the Ravi 
on the other. It bends towards the Dhauladhar range near the source of the Ravi, and 
the clash between their flanks has created the mountain knot of Bara Bangahal (chart 
xvin). The Pir Panjal is the largest of all the Lesser Himalayan ranges, and even at 
its extremity in Kanhmir it carries many peaks exceeding 15000 ieet.jj South of Lahaul 
p considerable area rises above the snow line and numerous glaciers exist: south of 
Kashmir there are no glaciers, but in places snow lies throughout the year. 

The North Kashmir range. 

The fourth oblique range branches from the great Himalaya near the Zoji pass: 
it constitutes the water-parting between the Jhelum and Kishanganga, the latter river 
draining the angle formed by the bifurcation. Its height is greatest near the point of 

• Thu Chur is a remarkable double peak (11066 feet) twenty-dye miles south-east of Simla. It is composed of granite 
and is supported by seven buttresses. It exceeds in height by 1600 feet all points within thirty miles of it Though so 
prominent it is less high than the peaks of the Pir Panjal range, In 1816 Captain Hodgson and lieutenant Herbert deter¬ 
mined the difference of height between the two peaks of the uhur as 460 feet; the higher peak they found to be 14 miles 
north of the lower. Atlas Sheet Ho. 47. 

t Between latitude 20° 10* and 20° 20 / , and longitude 82° and 81° 30/ 

% It is 17776 feet in longitude 82* W, 16000 in J2* lO*, 12000 in $1° and 3000 in 80* 46/ 

I Map of Knngra, j inch m 2 miles; Atlas Sheet Ha 47. 

| Map of lashmtr. 1 inch *» 2 miles. 
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bifurcation, one of its peaks, Haramukh* (16890 feet), reaching above the snow-line, but 
westwards it ramifies and declines. For the first 100 miles of its length it is without 
a gorge: its width exceeds 30 miles. 

The Mahabarat range. 

West of the Singalila ridge an outer parallel range, known as Mahabarat, traverses 
the basins of the Kosi and Gandak ; it is strongly marked and continues through western 
Nepal.f Immediately to the east of Singalila, however, no such range is visible, all the 
lesser ranges having disappeared from the basin of the Tista. Further to the east in 
Bhutan trigonometrical observations have disclosed the existence of an outer range 
in latitude 27£°. 

The peaks of the Mahabarat range vary from 6000 to 8000 feet, dwindling near the 
left bank of the Kosi to 6000 feet; throughout its length this range, though serrated like 
the edge of a saw, offers but few recognisable points to trigonometrical surveyors. 

The Mussooree range. 

Between the Ganges and Sutlej there is an outer alignment of hills, of which Sirkanda 
(9080 feet), Landour (7464 feet), Banog (7433 feet), Badraj (7320 feet), and Kasauli 
(6322 feet) form prominent points: whether this is a remnant of a more southern 
range, now almost extinct, or whether it originally formed a flank of the Nag Tibba 
range, 10 miles to the north, we are unable even to conjecture: nor can we tell at 
present, whether this so-called Mussooree range is a continuation or not of the Maha¬ 
barat range of Nepal. 

The line of mountains we have called the Mussooree range has barred the exit of 
the Ganges from the mountains and has forced the Bhagirathi, the Alaknanda, and the 
Navar affluents to unite in rear of it: the junction of the Tons and the Jumna is also 
due to its presence. 

The Rattan Pit. 

South of Kashmir the outermost range is known as the Rattan Pir. This range may 
be the western extremity of a long outer range, pressed near Kashmir against the Pir 
Panjal range, or it may be an old flank of the Pir Panjal range itself and not a separate 
fold. It is separated from the Pir Panjal by the river Punch. 

If the Lesser Himalaya had consisted of the oblique ranges only, the mountain* 
might have terminated in the plains of India as diverging and diminishing chains— 
increasing in number and decreasing in magnitude—like the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan 
and the Kuen Lun in China. But one or more outer ranges seem to have been upheaved 
parallel to the great range and these appear to have pressed back the oblique ranges 
and to have formed a curvilinear wall stretching almost unbroken for 1600 miles from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus. If the sea were now to flow over the Indo-Gangetio 
plains, the Himalayan coast would be a long wall without capes or islands. 


* The trigonometrical station of Haramukh is 16001 feet high and one mile north-west of the peak, 
t We can trace it from longitude 8®°, latitude 27J®, through 86®, 27f® and 83®, 23® to 80|®, 39i®. 
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If we examine chart xxm of Part III, or the drainage charts xxiv to xxxiv. 
we find that the river basins of the Nepal Himalaya are disposed symmetrically with 
regard to the ranges, but that this is not the case in the Punjab Himalaya. The Hima¬ 
layan basins of the Tista, the Kosi, the Gandak and the Karaali are of simple and sym¬ 
metrical shapes, such as would be expected to result from rivers flowing down from 
a great range. But the basins of the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, the Chenab and the 
Jhelum are disposed obliquely with regard to the Himalayan alignments: the axes of 
these basins are parallel to one another but inclined at an angle to the line of snow 
peaks. 

The symmetry of the Nepalese basins is due to the fact that the Lesser Himalaya 
ranges in Nepal are mainly parallel to the great rangethe obliquity of the Punjab 
basins is due to the Lesser Himalayan ranges in the Punjab being mainly oblique. 
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THE RANGES OF SOUTHERN TIBET. 

The three principal ranges of Southern Tibet are the Zaskar, the Ladak, and the 
Kailas. 

The Zaskar range. 

The Zaskar range appears to bifurcate from the great Himalayan range near Nampa 
(see figure 2, chart xvi), but the exact position of the bifurcation is not known. 

The Zaskar range, after leaving the Great Himalaya, culminates in the peak of 
Kamet (25447 feet): near .the point of its intersection by the Sutlej the twin peaks of 
Leo Pargial (22210 feet) rise from it, and in the basin of the Spiti river it carries the 
peak of Shilla (23050 feet). Beyond the Indus-Spiti water-parting its peaks rise to 20000 
feet, but further to the north-west they do not exceed 18000 feet. 

Through the basin of the Indus the Zaskar range can be traced at intervals run¬ 
ning in a north-westerly direction parallel to the Great 
its continuity. Himalaya :* the region it traverses north-west of Spiti 

is, however, occupied by complex ramifications of mountains, apparently branching 
in many directions, and there does not seem to be any definite continuous axis to which 
all the ridges belong. In some places the Zaskar fold can be clearly seen : in others there 
appear to be two or more close parallel folds. The continuity of the range as drawn in 
the frontispiece to Part I has not, we think, been demonstrated.f 

Sir Alexander Cunningham refers to the Zaskar range in his work on Ladak, and 
is co nfi dent from personal observation of its continuity : “ It extends,” he writes, “ in 
“ one unbroken chain through the districts of Chumurti, Rukchu, and Zaskar to the 
“junction of the Zaskar river, which rushes dark and turbulent through a vast chasm in 
“ the mountains where human foot has never trod. From this it extends to the junction 
“of the Dras river with the Indus, where it is again cut through by the Dras river at a 
“ narrow gorge called the Wolf’s Leap; but beyond this point it stretches in one unbroken 
“ chain to the great southward sweep of the Indus.” 

The parallelism of the upper feeders of the Kali, in the beds they have carved out 

for themselves along the eastern portion of the Zaskar 
Corrugation*. range, suggests the possibility of the surface of the range 

having been originally corrugated. + The Dharma, the Lissar and the Kali itself 
rise in the Zaskar range and flow in long parallel troughs of the crest-zone at five-mile 
intervals : their courses are inclined to the direction of the range as though they are 
the troughs of minor folds obliquely superposed upon the main Zaskar fold. 

• Sheet* 5 and 6, Pflnjab map, 1 inch =8 mile*. 

t Colonel Godwin-Austen drew three parallel ranees where we have drawn the single Zaskar. (?ee Report, British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1884.) He had an intimate knowledge of the geology of the region. 

I Atlas sheet «G N. E. 
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Transverse ridges. 


A great transverse spur protrudes from the Zaskar range at Kamet into the upper 

basin of the Alaknanda. For a length of 20 miles its 
peaks exceed 20000 feet; its altitude.then diminishes 
to 14000 feet in 6 miles, and it is not visible south of the Dhauli at Joshimath.* It 
is this extraordinary buttress of Kamet that separates the basins of the Vishnuganga 
and Dhauli behind the great Himalayan range (chart xxiv, Part III). Its magni¬ 
tude and continuity suggest the idea that it is a structural fold due to cross pressure. 

The western boundary of the Spiti basin seems also to be a transverse range branch¬ 
ing at right angles from both sides of the Zaskar range. 

The Zaskar range, being the water-parting between the Kumaun Himalaya and 

Tibet, is crossed by a great number of well-known pass- 
Puaej orer the z«sicv rang*. M . ^e Lip U Lekh (16750 feet) is south of the Upper 

Kamali basin, and near the conjunction of the Zaskar and Great Himalayan ranges. 
The Manghang, Lankpya and Dharma passes are about 18000 feet, the Untadhura 
is slightly below 17600: these passes lead tq Tibet out of the basin of the Kali. The 
Kingri Bingri (18300 feet), the Balchha (17500 feet), the Shalshal (16200 feet), the 
Silikank (18000 feet) and the Niti (16500 feet) are all passes across the water-parting 
between the Dhauli affluent of the Alaknanda and Tibet, and they by no means con¬ 
stitute a complete list. The Mana pass (18000 feet), called alsotheDhungrior Cliirbitya 
is at the head of the Saraswati affluent of the Alaknanda.t The Muling pass (height 
unknown) crosses the water-parting between the Bhagirathi and Tibet. The Gumrang 
and Sholarung passes are further west and connect the Himalayan basin of the 


Sutlej with its basin in Tibet. 

The Ladak range. 

The western portion of this range was called by Sir Alexander Cunningham the 
Kailas range, on the supposition that the peaks of Kailas rose from its easterly con¬ 
tinuation. But the Kailas peaks stand north of the Manasarowar lakes, and the con¬ 
tinuation of Cunningham’s Kailas range has been found to pass south of Manasarowar 
(figure 1 of chart xxi, and frontispiece to Part I). Many writers have followed Cun¬ 
ningham, but Drew adopted the name “ Leh ” range. Godwin-Austen called it the 
“Ladak” range, beoause it was the principal feature of Ladak. We have accepted the 
name Ladak, and have applied it to the whole range from Assam to Baltistan. We are 
not, however, in a position to certify that a continuous range stretches in rear of the 
Great Himalayan range throughout the whole length of the latter from east to west. 

In rear of the Assam Himalaya the Ladak range is strongly developed, and forms 

The southern wsttr-piftin^ of the the water-parting between the Brahmaputra of Tibet 
Brahmaputra of Tibet and the Brahmaputra of Assam. 

North of the Chumalhari peak of the Great Himalaya, the Nyang river has cut 
through the Ladak range, and drains northwards into the Brahmaputra4 Westwards 


• Kuw&un ana uarnwai Surrey, 1 inch»l mile. Atlas Sheet, No. 65, 1 inch ml miles. 

t The Saraswati is a {coder of the Vishnuganga. The names of puses are spelt in various ways, and much uncer¬ 
tainty prevails 

X JNorth-sastem Frontier Sheets, 6 N. W. and 6 S. W., 1 inch m 4 mikt. 
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from the Nyang basin, as far as Lake Manasarowar, the Ladak range is the water-part¬ 
ing of the Brahmaputra, and the drainage of its southern slopes passes across the Qreat 
Himalaya into India. The bend in the water-parting at Chumalhari, as drawn on 
charts xxhi and xxxv, is therefore due to the Nyang river: at this one point the Great 
Himalaya becomes the water-parting, and the trough to the north of it drains into the 
Brahmaputra of Tibet. 

Westwards from the Nyang basin for a distance ,of 200 miles, the Ladak range and 
the Great Himalaya run parallel and enclose between them the long trough of the 
Arun river, the plains of Dingri, and of Digur Thanka and the lake of Palgu.* 

In rear of the bifurcation of the Great Himalayan range at Dhaulagiri the Ladak 
range increases in elevation, and the trough separating it from the Great Himalaya 
becomes less distinct. 


Behind the Kamali basin the range is strongly developed; it culminates south 

of Manasarowar in Gurla Mandhata. Immcdiatelv 

Continuity of the range. , , .. . , , ,, ,. ,. , , 

west of this great peak the continuation of the range 
is not distinct.f The gap here is more difficult to explain than the gorge cut by the 
Nyang, and it is this break in continuity that mainly prevents us frotft* stating definitely 
that the Ladak fold is continuous. To give a single name to one long range is advan¬ 
tageous, in that the name indicates the position maintained by the range, with regard 
to other ranges. But identity of name implies identity of origin, and whether 
one long fold extends through Gurla Mandhata from the east of Tibet to the west, is a 
question that has not been finally decided. The apparent break near Gurla may have 
been a feature of original structure; the range east of Gurla may be overlapping 
that from the west; or a portion west of Gurla may have subsided, or have been 
deflected by recent pressures ; or the Ladak range and the range to the north may 
have expanded sympathetically at Manasarowar, and their flanks have been 
merged by pressure (figure 1, chart xxi).J From information at present available 
it appears more correct to give one name to the whole range and thereby to imply 
continuity, than to give different names to different lengths and thereby to imply 
independence. 

When we consider what small accidents of heterogeneity or of resistance in the 
crust are sufficient to break the uniformity and continuity of a long fold, our wonder 
is that the ranges of southern Tibet, subjected as they have been to ever varying cross 
pressures, are as continuous and as uniform as they are. 

East of Manasarowar the Ladak range runs south of the Brahmaputra, and. 

except at Chumalhari, forms the water-parting: west of 
the^ut^ 0 ”* ° f th * Udml * T,nge by Manasarowar the range follows the Indus, and its rela¬ 
tions to this river are extraordinary.! The frontispiece to 


* Map of Nepal, 1 inch = l<‘> miles. 

t Northern Frontier Sheet, 14 S.-W., 1 inch = 4 miles. 'Ryder’s map of southern Tibet, Geographical Journal , 
Vol. XXVJL 

X On chart zxi this contact between the ranges is called a conjunction : it is however a clash of flanks only and not 
a conjunction of axes: the thick lines on the chart show only the axes of the ranges and give no idea of their spans. 

| Sheets 6 and 6, Punjab map, 1 inchssS miles. 
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Part I shows how the Indus and the Ladak range are intertwined: for the first 180 
miles from its source the Indus flows along the trough north of the ^adak range and 
parallel to the range : near Thangra, north of Hanle, it bends at right angles, cuts across 
the range, and forsakes the trough it has been occupying. It now flows for 300 miles 
along the south flank of the Ladak range, and then, shortly before its junction with 
the Shyok, passes back across the range to its original side. It remains on the north 
side for 100 miles and then cuts across the range for the third time.* 

At the intersection near Hanle the range is strongly developed, and that it is cut 
through there can be little doubt. On both sides of the river-gorge the core of the 
range is found to be of granite, and the alignment is found to be the same. 

The troughs on either side of the Ladak range in Ladak are comparatively open and 
contain but small impediments to the flow of the mighty river: the behaviour of the 
latter in cutting constant gorges through a granite range in preference to pursuing a 
straight and simple course is most eccentric. As a geographical feature it is uniquc.f 
We can only suppose that the Ladak range has grown, since the Indus began to flow, 
and that like a tree trunk embraced by a creeper, it has in its expansions had grooves 
cut across it by the river. 

But little is known of the Ladak range between the Sutlej and its intersection bv 
the Indus near Hanle ; nothing is known of it east of longitude 91°, or west of longitude 


74 °. 

A great number of passes cross the Ladak range : on its north-westeru section 
„ ^ , . , south of the Indus are situated the Harpo (16785 feet). 

Passes over the Ladak range. r v n 

the Burgi (15697 feet), the Bunnuk. Behind Leh are the 
Lasirmou (16900 feet), and the Laowchi or Khardung (17600 feet). 

Between Leh and the intersection of the Ladak range near Thangra by the Indus 
the principal pass is the Kay (18250 feet). Between Hanle and Manasarowar are the 
Medosi (17700 feet), the Boga (19200 feet) and the Ayi (18700 feet): south of the lake 
Rakas Tal are two passes over the Ladak range, height 17100 and 18200 feet : north 
of Nepal there are the Photu (15080 feet), the No (16600 feet), the Taku, the Sheru 
(17600 feet), the Kura (17900 feet) and others.^ 

The Marsemik, Dumche, and Ohang passes are on the Kailas and not on the 
Ladak range. 

The. Kailas'range. 

The Kailas range run3 parallel to the Ladak range fifty miles in rear of it (figure 1. 
chart xxi). Near Manasarowar it contains a crowded cluster of peaks, several of 
which exceed 20000 feet, and the highest of which is Kailas (22028 feet). Opposite to 


♦ In the frontispiece of Part ! the* third intersection of the range by the river is drawn at Bunji near the great knee- 
bend of the Indus : the continuity of the range has, however, not been proved. It is clear that the Indus must pass some* 
whor«‘ m this region aertiss the range to the south, but it is not certain where it does ho. The return passage may occur a 
little west ol longitude 70°. if that U* the ease, the range should have been drawn on the chart nearer to the Kailas range, 
and the Zash.u- range should have been produced ucioss the Indus ut the point on the chart where the Ladak range crosses 
it. 

t Compare, however, the intersections of the Zuskar range by the Spiti river. On chart xxxi of Part III the course 
of the Zaskar range can he traced from its peaks of Shilla, Leo Pargial, and Kamet. 

{ The numes of |Msses are S|»clt in different ways, and it is not possible to say which are the correct forms. The 
Kharauog is dcm-ribcd iu the Marches of Hindustan by David Fraser. Ryder crossed the Kura Pass in 1904, vide 
Geographical Journal, Vol. XXVI, p. 383. 
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the culmination of the range in the Kailas peak, the Ladak range culminates in 
Gurla Mandhata; both ranges expand at this point and their flanks come into con¬ 
junction. 

East of Manasarowar the Kailas range forms generally the northern rim of the 
Brahmaputra’s trough: it cannot, however, be called the water-parting, as it is cut 
through in places by rivers from the north. 

East of longitude 85° the Kailas range bifurcates* (frontispiece to Part I), and 

A branch from the Kailas range. f ° r near, y 160 mUea the river Ra g a ( chart XXX) flows 

along the trough between the two branches. 

Immediately after bifurcation the branch range is crowned by a cluster of peaks, 
many of which were found by Captain Wood to exceed 20000 feet; peaks of 18000 feet 
have been found upon it as far east as its intersection, in longitude 87° 45', by the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra: its height diminishes near its intersection by the 
Nyang but increases again to 18000 feet further east. 

The branch .range appears to conjoin with the Ladak range near Lake Yamdrok: 
this section of it was called by Ryder the Karo La range.f 

After throwing off its branch the main Kailas range runs eastwards with peaks 
_ . . „ of 20000 feet. Trigonometrical observations show that 

it joins with a range of Tibet, known as the Ninchin- 
changla, in longitude 88°. After this conjunction the Kailas range itself continues to 
trend in its former alignment as far as longitude 92° and possibly further. Nothing 
is known of the Kailas range east of 92°. 

Near Manasarowar the Kailas range is strongly developed and the ranges 
to the south of it expand here in sympathy. Within one region are to be found the cul¬ 
minating peaks of four different ranges,—Kailas, Gurla Mandhata, Kametand Nanda 
Devi. 

From Manasarowar the Kailas range can be-usaced along the north bank of the 
Indus as far as the Pangong lakes. In longitude 80' it is intersected by theSinghgi, 
the eastern branch of the Indus. 


On reaching the Pangong lakes it appears to end in the peak of Sarpim (20018 feet), 

but further west it can be traced again; and then forms 

A break in the continuity. . . , . . . 

the water-parting between the Shyok on the south and 
the Nubra on the north: the alignment from Sajum to the junction of the Nubra 
and Shyok has not been determined, and the range has been broken on the frontis¬ 
piece to Part I to denote uncertainty.} It is possible that the Kailas range has clashed 
with the Ladak west of Sajum peak, and that for a short length the two ranges are 

* The Ladak ruiuo appears to bend sympathetically opposite to the bifurcation. Sheetc 22 N. W. and 22 N. E., 
Northern Frontier, 1 inch = 4 miles. Thj« part of Tibet was surveyed by Ryder in 1904, t nde Report on survey opera¬ 
tions on the journey from Gyanytse to /Simla vtd Uurtok. 

t North-Eastern Frontier Sheet 6 N. E.» 1 inch « *4 miles. 

t North of Leh the Kailas range is clearly marked. Sheet No. 6, Punjab map. 1 inch«8 miles. For Sajum peak, 
see map of Turkistan, 1 inch=32 miles. 

Q 
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here welded together. It is also possible that vertical subsidences have destroyed the 
continuity of the Kailas near Pangong. 

West of the junction of the Nubra and Shyok the Kailas range runs parallel to its 
northern neighbour the Karakoram; the long troughs occupied by the Biafo, Hispar 
and Chogo Lungina glaciers lie between the Kailas and Karakoram ranges. 

Opposite the kneebend of the Indus near Bunji the Kailas range is crowned by 

Culmination and termination. the . P c ? k of Haramosh (24270 feet).* Within nine miles 

of its intersection by the Hunza river stands Bakaposhi, 
its highest peak, and it is near this point—the point of intersection and of supreme 
altitude—that the range begins to change its direction. After a long course from 
south-east to north-west it bends through a wide curve, and then runs from north¬ 
east to south-west, declining in height as it bends. West of Eakaposhi, however, its 
alignment is very difficult to trace; in this region the range has been so cut to pieces 
by feeders of the ‘riigit and Kunar rivers, that its present appearance resembles a 
line of detached pyramids (chart xxxiv). 

In figure 2, chart xxi, the Kailas range has been extended across the Kunar river 
at Chitral: but this prolongation is only suggested, and has hot been entered upon the 
frontispiece of Part I. 


• Atlas Sheet 27 S. E* 1 inch * 4 miles. Northern Transfrontier Sheet 3 N. K., 1 inch *= 4 miles. Map to illus¬ 
trate Captain Younghus band's explorations, 1 inch e> 16 miles. 
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THE KARAKORAM AND THE HINDU KUSH. 

The Karakoram. 

The nomenclature of the mountain ranges of Asia has been the source of many 
difficulties. The applications of names by natives are vague and indefinite; and a 
mountain chain may even be designated differently in neighbouring villages. In 
the study of geography the employment of names is a means to an end, and we 
should therefore endeavour to introduce as simple a nomenclature as possible. It is 
not necessary to retain several names for a single range; nor is it advisable to abandon 
a name, after it has been for many years in common use upon maps, because faults 
come to be found with it. 

Moorcroft was the first western geographer to apply the name Karakoram 
to the great range of mountains, which separates the Indus and Tarim basins. Moor¬ 
croft was a careful observer, and he learnt the name from natives in Tibet. For 
60 years the name Karakoram was employed by geographers, and throughout the 
surveys of Kashmir and Baltistan no objections to it were raised by surveyors. 

Some 20 or 30 years ago the alternative name, Muztagh, was introduced and 
an endeavour was made to displace the name Karakoram. There was nothing 
to be gained by the change, and it has only resulted in confusion. By some writers 
and map-makers the name Karakoram) has been retained, by others the name 
Muztagh has been accepted, and by others the two names are now given together. 

The objection raised to the old name “Karakoram” was that it meant “black 
* ‘ gravel,” whereas “ Muztagh ’ ’ means “ ice mountain.” The original meaning of a name 
has nothing to do with its suitability: black gravel is found on the slopes of the 
Karakoram, and Moorcroft relying on .native information named the range “ black 
“ gravel.” 

The confusion caused by the introduction oitnemuue Muztagh should be a warn¬ 
ing to geographers to accept accomplished facts. Now that the name Muztagh has 
come to be applied on modern maps to the Karakoram range, explorers are discover¬ 
ing that it is. attached to every snow mountain in Chinese Turkistan. The peak Muz¬ 
tagh Ata is not on the Karakoram but on the Kashgar range : Sven Hedin writes of the 
Kashgar range as the Muztagh range :* on the authority of a village headman 
Dr. Stem ijives the name Muztagh to a peak of the Kuen Iain ;■(■ Senienoff called the 
western portion of the Tian Shan “ the Muztagh.” 

Muztagh, meaning “ ice mountain,” is in fact a description, not a name. Colonel 
Wahab writes, 4 * Muztaghs are as common all over Central Asia as Safed Kohs on our 
** north-western frontier. The name Karakoram is quite established now for the moun- 
“tain range separating the Indus and Zarafshan, and is the most suitable.” 

We are of opinion that the name Muztagh should Be used for the peak Muztagh 
4ta, but not as an alternative for the name Karakoram; the latter alone should in 
future be applied to the mountain range, of which K 2 is the highest summit. 


* 8 ren Hedin : Through Asia, peg© 670. 
f M. A. Stein t Sand-buried ruins of Khotan. 
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The Karakoram and Hindu Kush ranges of mountains are different sections of 

the same crustal fold. The fold traverses western 
The earth-fold. Tibet from sout h- ea st to north-west, curves round 

through Hunza and Gilgit, passes north of Chitral, and enters Afghanistan in a 
direction from north-east to south-west.* The eastern portion of the fold is known as 
the Karakoram range, the western portion as the Hindu Kush. 

The range does not change its name at any particular natural feature; but, as 
the limits of application of the two names require to be settled for the convenience 
of geographers, it will perhaps be well, if we call the mountain chain in Tibet and 
Hunza the “Karakoram,” and in Gilgit, Chitral and Afghanistan the “Hindu Kush.” 
The water-parting between the Hunza and Gilgit rivers (charts xx and xxxiv) situated 
some ten miles east of the meridian of 74° will then form the dividing line.f 

In chart xx a longitudinal section of the Karakoram has been drawn to explain 

Gap* in the Karakoram range. graphically the causes of the gaps in the range. This 

section has been made to follow the curved alignment 
of the Karakoram and Hindu Kush ranges. A comparison of the section against 
the groups of peaks, described in Part I, will show how the range is divided into 
blocks: the following table gives both the continuous lengths of range that carry 
peaks higher than 24000 feet, and the intervening gaps, where no such peaks exist:— 

TABLE XXVI. 




Length of con- 

Length of depres¬ 

Tho elevated portions of the range. 


tiiuiou '*uM- 

sion^ in crest- 

carrying peaks of 24000 feet and 

The depressions of tins range 

sone cariymtr 

z«*ne. \v J.ort* no 

higher. 

peak* cwedmi: 

peaks ot 24000 



2P'iU loot. 

fci’t occur. 

No peakb of 24000 feet have bee 

i 

n discovered on the Karakoram ea* 

d of the Shyok 

river. 


Miles, 

Miles. 

Shy ok Xubra group of peaks . 


5 

.... 

.... 

Passage of tin* Xu bra river 

m m m m 

12 

\ Group X1IJ .... 

. 

i 

.... | 

i 

Crest-zone carries no great peaks. 

1 .... 

35 

| Group XI11$. 

| 13 | 

.... 

I 

Crest-zone carries no great peaks. 

i .... 

22 

Karakoram group . 


00 

*■4 

•... 

• • • • 

Crest-zone carries no great peaks. 

; 

GO 

Kui)jut group 

. . .... 

1 25 

• • • • 

• • • • 

| Passage of the Hunza river 

1 * • • • 

.... 

22 

Hunza-Kunji group 

i 

10 

• • • • 

! c Long depression of range \ 
! -J containing the gorges of the > 


i 4 ... 

j 

140 

] (. Gilgit and Kunar rivers . ) 

Tirich Mir group 

i 26 

.... 


There are no peaks of 24000 feet west of tbe Tirich Mir group. 

Aggregate length of crest carrying great peaks . . . .104 .... 

Aggregate length of gaps and depressions. 291 

• The curvature of it» course is sharper thun that of the great Himalaya. 

t Northern Tram*frontier. Sheet No. 2 :1 inoh=8 miles. As a dividing line acroaa a range, a river would be more dia. 
tinct than a water-parting. But water-partings form the divisions between tribes and dialects mere often than rivers, and 
are therefore perhaps the more suitable divisions in nomenclature. 

% VUt page 40 of Part ?. 
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The Shyok, Hunza, Gilgit and Kunar rivers drain the trough behind the Kara¬ 
koram range; the Nubra river rises in the Karakoram, the glacier at its source having 
cut a notch in the crest-zone. 

Though the number of great peaks is less on the Karakoram than on the Great 
Himalaya, there is\ greater length of high rangfe, on which great peaks stand without 
deep intervening depressions. A length of 104 miles of the Karakoram crest carries 
great peaks against one of 93 miles of the Great Himalaya. The Karakoram rises 
as it leaves Tibet, culminates in K J , and then slowly declines: its crest does not show 
the surgings of the Great Himalaya. 

The western termination of the Karakoram is the Hindu Kush, but of its eastern 

termination we know nothing.* The peak of Aling 
Eastern extension of the Kara* Kangri, which stands in Tibet near the eastern source 

koram. 

of the Indus, has been supposed to mark the continuation 
of the Karakoram fold, but chart xx illustrates our inability to draw the eastern 
section of the range. At Pangong and Rudok, between the known eastern extremity 
of the Karakoram and its supposed continuation at Aling Kangri, no range appears 
to exist,f hut our geographical knowledge of this region is very imperfect. 

As we said of the Kailas range when referring to this same region, a portion of 
the Karakoram may have subsided vertically: on the other hand, the normal height 
of the Karakoram ac this spot may not be above 17000 or 18000 feet, in which case it 
would be now projecting only 1000 or 2000 feet above the surface of the high level allu¬ 
vial plains of Tibet and be attracting no particular attention from explorers. 

East of Aling Kangri a great range was observed by the explorer Nain Singh. 
He left Lch in July 1874, and travelled due east from Rudok for a distance of more 
than 800 miles; an almost continuous range of snow mountains, he said, trended east¬ 
wards from Aling Kangri (longitude 81°) to the Ninchinthangla peaks (longitude 
90 c 30') (sec frontispiece to Part I).J 

Another i|uestion that cannot yet be answered is—Are there two Karakoram 

ranges parallel to one another? There arc, we shall 
KaStorMn range!' StenCe ° f ‘ s * C ° n<1 show hereafter, two Hindu Kush ranges (frontispiece to 

Part I), and we have not been able to discover where 
the northern Hindu Kush range terminates towards the east. 

North-west and south-east of the peak K“ we see in rear of the Karakoram range, 
and at a constant distance from it, a very marked water-parting shown on maps, which 
curves back from the Karakoram axis in two places (see areas C and H of chart xxxv). 
It is crossed by numerous passes, the Shimshal (14719 feet), the Khunjerab (15420 feet), 
the Mintaka (15430 feet), the Kilik (15600 feet), the Karakoram (18550 feet).§ 

’ What is this water-parting? Is it a fold of the Earth’s crust? Is it an easterly 
continuation of the northern Hindu Kush fold, and has it been welded by pressure 


• Map of Hunde< or X.iri Khorsam, 1 inoh = 8 mil#.. ... .. 

S Aoceu to Tibet from the west U raty at thil point, w* Sir Thomae Holdioh * indio. 

Q>*h rui Report, O. T. Hurv y of India, 1874-73. ... . „ . 

TV. two Mutual) panel, the western of which wu crowed by Younghu»b*nd, nre on the trait Kwkornm range, 
t ot weelcrn Mutugh pane 10029 foot, Ferber’u aneroid value, Ocagraphicnl Journal, Vol. XXX, Deo. 190/, p. 839. 
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into the Karakoram at K 2 ? These are questions we are quite unable to answer. 
No second Karakoram range has been shown upon the frontispiece to Part I; its 
existence as a separate crustal fold is conjectural, and it would be unsafe to draw 
conclusions as to structure from observations of drainage. It is possible that the 
Karakoram range has thrown off bifurcations, and that these have complicated the 
orography. 

Even the great Karakoram peaks themselves seem to follow two alignments. 
The Masherbrum peaks and peak 63 (table v of Part I) surmount a ridge parallel 
to that on which the peaks of K* and Gasherbrum stand, and at a distance of ten miles 
from it. Of the Karakoram peaks north-east of K 2 we have no knowledge, and there 
is no more likely spot than this for great undiscovered peake to be existing. 

Colonel Montgomerie gave the following account of the mountains of western 

Tibet, of which the Karakoram is the backbone: “ From 
Comparisons with the Alps. << any point in the Punjab at the foot of the Himalaya 

“ it takes a man assisted by a pony sixty-six days to cross the mountains ; and I think 
“ that even if a man tried his utmost he could not well do it under fifty-five days; during 
“ that distance the road is for twenty-five inarches never under an elevation of 16000 
“ feet, and during forty-five marches never descends below 9000 feet.” 

“ The Alps, I suppose, would take, at the outside, three days for a man to cross, 
“ and I believe that a good walker can cross from a village on one side to a village on 
“ the other in one summer’s day. The Munshi took twenty-five days to march from 
“ the last village south of the Karakoram to the first village north of the Karakoram.” 

In no parts of the Alps,” writes Sir Martin Conway, “ is there anything like the 
“amount of rock ruin, even in proportion to the size of the mountains, that one finds 
“ in these dry districts of the Karakoram.”* 

The Karakoram is a more arid and less wooded region than the Himalaya; its 
topographical features are consequently different. Rain-water runs off more rapidly, 
less sinks below the surface, and the rocks are not protected to the same extent against 
variations of temperature by a mantle of verdure. 


The Hindu Kush. 

Humboldt believed that the Hindu Kush range was a continuation' of the Kuen 
l.un.t and an examination of the frontispiece to Part I shows how natural such a sup¬ 
position was. Even now we cannot draw the crustal folds of the Pamir plateau or 
of the region to its south-east. 

Trigonometrical observations and topographical surveys have shown that the 
Hindu Kush consists of two distinct parallel ranges.^ The highest peaks and the 
deepest gorges are found on the southern range, and smaller variations of relief on 
the northern. 


• W. M. Conway • Climbing in the Himalayas, 1894. 
t A* Vou Humboldt: Cosmos, Vol. II, page 154* 

{ Holdioh’tf India . page 84. 
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The northern Hindu Kush range bears the same relation to the southern, as the 

Drainage of the Hindu Ku.h Ladak ran g e d(M * to the Great Himalaya in Nepal: that 
trough- is to say, the northern is the primary water-parting, and 

its drainage escapes through the gorges of the loftier southern range. 

The Hunza river rises beyond the southern range and cuts through it. Simi¬ 
larly the Gilgit river drains the trough between the two Hindu Kush ranges for 
40 miles and escapes through the southern range; the crests of the two ranges are 
13 miles apart in the basin of the Gilgit. The Kunar river drains the interior of the 
trough for over 50 miles and pierces the southern Hindu Kush range at the Ishpirin 
defile.* The Panjshir river drains a great length of the trough and passes through 
the southern range to the Indus.f 

West of the peaks of Tirich Mir a portion of the trough appears to belong to the 
system of the Oxus, and still further west is a second and similar alternation of the 
dra inage. f (Chart xx: figure 2 of chart xxi: chart xxxv.) 

The frontispiece of Parti and the section in chart xx show that the southern Hindu 


Continuity of the Hindu Kush. 


Kush range is a western extension of the Karakoram 
fold,J and on page 98 we decided to assume the 


water-parting between the Hunza and Gilgit rivers as the boundary mark between the 


two names. 


For a distance of 140 miles, from the Hunza-Gilgit water-parting to the peaks of 
Tirich Mir, the Hindu Kush rises to no great altitude, and the original alignment 
can in places be only traced by the presence of huge pyramidal masses 2<>immi feet 
high, which have been carved out of the range. 

North from Tirich Mir a perpendicular buttress projects from the Hindu Kush 

and deflects the Oxus to the north : it resembles the 


The Tirich Mir buttress. 


buttress of Kamet (page 92), anti in the same wav 


as the latter issues from the culminating point of the Zaskar range, so does the former 


protrude from the Hindu Kush at the place of its greatest vertical expansion. The 
association of a giant peak surpassing all its neighbours with a perpendicular ridge 
seems to indicate that the crust of the region has been subjected to extraordinary cross¬ 


pressures. 

It will be seen that the drawing in figure 2 of chart xxi does not reproduce the 

representations of the frontispiece to Part I; the diver - 
The clash of ranges at Tirich Mir. ' gence helps to illustrate the uncertainties surrounding 

the orographical problem. In the frontispiece of Part I 
we have shown the two parallel Hindu Kush ranges extending westwards from longi¬ 
tude 74 u and forming the basins of the Panjshir and of the Hari Rud: the range 
pierced by the Kunar river at Chitral is, in this chart, the southern Hindu Kush. 
In figure *2 of chart xxi we have suggested an alternative solution, and have made 

* Northern Trausfrontier Sheet No. 2, I inch *» H iu,les * 
f Nut ill-west Transfrontier Sheets Nos. 20, 27, 1 »»eh =*= 8 miles, 

; Chart xx illustrates the southern range only. On tin* clwrt the Kunar nvei has been wrongly uoll«l the tm... 
,Oii. h i* a local name for one section of the river. 
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the two Hindu Kush ranges conjoin near the mass of Tirich Mir, and continue there¬ 
after as one range. According to chart xxi the range pierced by the Kunar river 
near Chitral and the range forming the southern limit of the long trough drained by the 
Panjshir river are extensions of the great Kailas fold, a further extension of which 
then becomes the southern rim of the basin of the Hari Bud. 4 ' 

Westwards from Tirich Mir the Hindu Kush continually throws off minor branches 
and declines in height: in longitude 68$° its peaks rise above 16000 feet, in 66° 
they rise to 12000, in 63° they hardly reach 10000. 

It is not known whether the water-parting between the Indus and the Helmand 
(longitude 68|°) is a structural bifurcation from the Hindu Kush or whether it is a 
ridge carved by rain: its elevation rapidly diminishes as it extends southwards from 
the Hindu Kush. 


The beds of the great rivers that pierce the southern- Hindu Kush range, pro¬ 
vide thoroughfares, and the number of well-known 
Paste* over the Hindu Kush. passes over this range is consequently not large. The 

Darkot (16000 feet) is perhaps the most important; it 
crosses the range opposite to the Baroghil (12460 feet) and Shawitakh (12560 feet) passes 
of the northern Hindu Kush. 

The northern Hindu Kush is pierced by a few torrential streams, but by no great 
river. It is crossed by an extraordinary number of passes: west of longitude 67° 
there are the Sharak Kushta, the Barkak and several others between 10000 and 11000 
feet. Further east there are the Irak (13500 feet), the (’hahardar (13900 feet), crossed by 
the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1886, the Kaoshan (14340 feet), crossed by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and the Khawak (11640 feet), a great trade route, f In the Tirich 
Mir region there are the Dorah (14800 feet), the Agratn (16630 feet), the Nuksan 
(16050 feet), the Khatinza (17500 feet) and the Sad Ishtragh (17450 feet). Between 
the last named and the Kilik pass, near the trijunction of the basins of the Indus, 
Oxus and Tarim, there are numerous passes which average in height about 16000 feet, 
two of them however being low. namely, the Baroghil (12460 feet) and the Shawitakh 
(12560 feet). These lists do not pretend to be complete ; a few names only have been 
mentioned to indicate the general elevation of the lowest notches in the Hindu Kush. 


* Map o( Afghanistan, 1 inch ■■ 16 miles, 
t Holdich’s India, page 85. 
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The Kuen Lun. 


THE RANGES OF NORTHERN TIBET AND TURKISTAN. 

The Aghil , the Kuen Lun and the AUyn Tagh. 

But little is known of the Aghil range; it was discovered by Sir Franois Young- 

husband, and a few of its peaks have been observed by 

The Aghil range. . . , . ^ 

surveyors; but its length and direction have not been 
determined. The position given to it on the frontispiece to Part I and its junotion 
with the Sarikol range are conjectural. The peaks observed between the Kuen Lun and 
Karakoram ranges along the upper courses of the Yarkand river appear to be 
scattered rather than aligned, and the region seems to resemble in complexity that 
between the Indus and Kunar rivers. 

It may be that the Kuen Lun, Aghil and Karakoram folds have been pressed 
against one another; all the ranges of Tibet tend to converge at the north-western oomer 
of the plateau, as though they were trying to escape through the neck of a bottle ; onoe 
having passed the neck they separate again, but during the passage they appear to 
suffer from extreme compression. 

The Kuen Lun range runs in an east and west direction through northern Tibet (vide 

frontispiece to Part I); as far as we know, there are in the 
Kuen Lun no outer and lower parallel ranges as there are 
in the Himalaya, and from longitude 76 to 83° the Kuen Lun may be described 
as the northern border range of the Tibet mass. It is, however, only west of longitude 
83° that the Kuen Lun faces the Tarim desert: east of this its branch, the Altyn Tagh, 
becomes the border range.* 

The absence of outer and lower ranges lius an effect upon the drainage: there are in 
the Kuen Lun no long valleys like the Dehra Dun, and rivers instead of converging, like 
those of the Himalaya, inside the mountains flow more directly down from tin* snows, and 
enter upon the plains in greater numbers and with smaller volumes. South of Khotan 
and Kiria the rivers issue from the Kuen Lun at intervals of 20 miles; on the llimulayan 
side the average interval exceeds 30 miles. 

From the snows to the plains of India the Himalaya are 80 or 90 miles broad ; 
from their crest to the plains of Tarim the Kuen Lun are 40 or 50 miles broad. 

The portions of the Kuen Lun drained by the Yarkand and Karakash rivers are 
known as the western Kuen Lun, the remaining lengths as the eastern. Many trigono¬ 
metrical observations of peaks have been made in the western Kuen Lun, but our 
knowledge of the eastern range is confined to that gained by explorers, among whom 
Prejevalsky and Sven Hedin are pre-eminent.* East of longitude 86° the Kuen Lun 
is known as the Arka Tagh.___ 

• For map, tee Holdioh’* Tibet Hu My*Uriou>. In 1 jit frontupi^e chart of Part I the axU of the central Xw« 
Lun bn b w n drawn too fa r north. In longitude 84* the axis should Iwvo lx?ei» placed in latitude 3 k Qhait XXXV 
repeat* this mistake. Chart XXIII is correct 
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The north-eastern portion of Tibet consists of the high level plains and basin of Tsoi* 

dam, which are bounded on the south by the Kuen Lun, 
The Ahjm Tegh. on the north-west by the Altyn Tagh, and on the north¬ 

east by the Koko Nor range. The Altyn Tagh was discovered by Prejevalsky; it is a 
precipitous range, and portions -of it rise above the line of perpetual snow. The easterly 
prolongation of the Altyn Tagh is the great range of Nanshan, considerable lengths 
of which rise also above the snow-line. The principal peaks of the Altyn Tagh are 
Anambarula, Amuninoku, and Koukye, all of which probably surpass 19000 feet in 
height. Both the Altyn Tagh and its continuation the Nanshan appear to be wide 
folds with minor corrugations superposed. The Koko Nor range of Tsaidam is 
parallel to the Nanshan, and the trough between them is over 300 miles long, the 
lake of Koko Nor being situated at its eastern extremity. 

As the Kuen Lun passes from Tibet eastwards into China, it loses the form ol a great 

continuous fold, and breaks up into minor ramifications, as 
Easterly termination of the Kuen the Hindu Kush does in Afghanistan. There is however 

this difference, that whereas the Hindu Kush does not 
split up into secondary folds, until it has emerged from the high plateau and descended to 
lower levels, the Kuen Lun begins to throw off its branches before it has left Tibet. 
Eastern Tibet is very intricate, no surveys have been made, and it is not possible at 
present to analyse the mountains from existing data, or to determine the relations of 
the Kuen Lun to the numerous ranges that traverse western China between 
the Hoang Ho and Yangtze rivers. 

From Prejevalsky’s descriptions the Kuen Lun appears to bifurcate at its eastern 
extremity into two ranges, the Burkhan Buddha and the Shuga.* 

44 The Burkhan Buddha,” he wrote, “ is a distinct range more particularly on the 
44 north, where it rises boldly from the perfectly level plains of Tsaidam : it has no very 
44 conspicuous peaks, but extends in one unbroken chain.” 

“The ground gradually rises to another range the Shuga, lying parallel with the 
Burkhan Buddha and terminating as abruptly on the west, where it abuts on the 
“ Tsaidam plains.f About 70 miles to the south of the Shuga range rises a third 
44 chain of mountains called by the Mongols Baian Kara Ula: they are situated on the 
44 left bank of the head waters of the Blue river, called by the Mongols Murui-ussu, and 
44 form the watershed between its basin and that of the sources of the Hoang Ho.” 

“ Between the Shuga and Baian Kara Ula chains lies a terrible desert 14500 feet 
“above the level of the sea.”J 

The Baian Kara Ula range is an eastern extension of the Kokoshili range of Tibet, 
which will be described subsequently. 

The Kuen Lun does not form the water-parting between the Hoang Ho and Yangtze. 
The moat westerly source of the Hoang Ho is in the interior of Tibet and south of the 


* N. Prejevalsky: Mongolia, VoL II, page 170. j 
f Idem, page 178. 

X Idem, page 180. 
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The S&rikol range. 


Kuen Lun; a feeder of the Yangtze drains the southern slopes of the Kuen Lun west of 
the Hoang Ho’s source.* 

The Kashgar and Sarikol ranges. 

The Kashgar and Sarikol ranges are two parallel mountain chains that form the 
The range. eastern flank of the Pamir plateau, and that trend from 

south-south-east to north-north-west (frontispiece to 
Part I). The more easterly of the two is the Kashgar range, called by Humboldt the 
Bolor and by Hayward the Kizil-Art. It rises like a wall from the Tarim deserts, and 
is surmounted by glaciers and snow-clad peaks. 

The Kashgar range is shown on the chart as a direct continuation of the Kuen Lun 
on the high authority of Stoliczka, but its connection with the Tian Shan is not under¬ 
stood (chart xvn). 

North of the Kungur peaks (table iv, Part I), the Kashgar range appears to bend 
towards the north-west: at its bend it bifurcates, and throws out a branch range on 
the convex side of the bend. The Gaz river cuts through the range at the bifurcation 
a few miles north of Kungur. From its crest to its easternmost flank, where its 
further continuation is buried under sand, the Kashgar range is 60 miles wide.f 

The Sarikol range, running parallel to the Kashgar on the west and at a distance of 

30 or 40 miles from the latter, is the lower range of the 
two, and its peaks do no,t reach 20000 feet. Nevertheless 
it is a primary water-parting of Asia, its western slopes draining into the Oxus and 
sea of Aral, its eastern into the Tarim river and lagoons of Lob Nor. The Sarikol 
range separates the Taghdumbash Pamir from the Little Pamir, and is crossed by 
the Nezatash (14615 feet), the Uzbel (15200 feet), and other passes. 

The connection between the Sarikol and Aghil ranges is conjectural (frontispiece 
to Part I). 

The trough enclosed between the Kashgar and Sarikol ranges is known as the Sarikol 
valley; it extends from the Taghdumbash Pamir to the little Kara Kul lake. 
“ The valley of Sarikol,” writes Sven Hedin, “ is a gigantic trench piercing to the 
“ heart of the stupendous-Pamir plateau." The plains of the Taghdumbash Pamir form 
a southern continuation of the Sarikol valley; and the plains of Tashkurgan and of 
Tagharma are in the valley itself. 

The Tashkurgan river drains the Taghdumbash Pamir and the northern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush, and passes into the San'coi valley : in the valley it bends at right angles 
and piercing the Kashgar range escape* through a precipitous gorge to the plains of 
Tarim. The northern portion of the trough between the Sarikol and Kashgar ranges is 
drained by the Ulu-Art and Ikebei-su rivers. which unite and force a passage through 
the Kashgar range at the Gaz detile. 

The Kashgar and Sarikol ranges thus constitute a system similar to that of the 
Hindu Kush and to that of the Great Himalaya. The Great Himalaya is higher than 

• On chart xvii the name of the Chinfcre river waa «pelt Huung ; the uetr edition of the Imperial Gaaetteer 
•pellt it Hoang ffo. ... . ( 


t Map to illustrate Younghusb&nd’s exi ’orations* 1 iiwh—ltt mile** 


k2 
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the T range, but the latter is the water-parting, and its drainage cuts across the 
former through deep gorges. The same phenomenon is witnessed in the Hindu Kush; 
the southern range is the higher but the northern is as a rule the water-parting. Now 
again we see the Kashgar range higher than the Sarikol and yet pierced by the 
drainage of the latter. 

The chart xvn was drawn primarily to illustrate the apparent clash of the 

Great Himalayan alignment with the Hindu Kush on the 
KMhstfnwc™ t * rminttion of the north-west and with the Arakan ranges on the east, but 

it has been made to include the clash of the Kashgar and 
Tian Shan ranges. East of the Brahmaputra we find the Great Himalaya 
trending perpendicularly to the Arakan chains; at the Indus we see the same 
giant range advancing at right angles to the Hindu Kush. And now to the north we have 
the Kashgar range running perpendicular to the Tian Shan. Just as we ask ourselves 
what has become of the Himalaya beyond the Brahmaputra and the Indus, so are we 
unable in Turkistan to decide how the Kashgar range has ended. 'The forces, that create 
ranges, are so powerful compared with those that are available for our experiments, that 
we cannot calculate the probable results of their action even under given conditions. 
What would now be the effect on the Himalaya if the earth’s crust were compressed 
between Afghanistan and China, and if wrinkles like the Hindu Kush and the Arakan 
mountains began to advance from the west and the east against the ends of the 
established range ? Would the axis of the latter be crumpled in plan into horizontal 
sinuosities, or would it be forced into an uniform curve, or would its ends be bent and 
crushed ? These are questions we are unable to answer. 

The Tian Shan ranges.* 

The Tinn Shan mountains are a complex system of ranges. They appear to be a broad 
crustal fold, the surface of which has been wrinkled into minor folds by forces acting 
from different directions. Severtsoff writes of the Tian Shan as “a system of 
" intersections^ rangesthe predominant ranges, he thinks, trend from east-north-east 
to west-south-west.f 

Prince Kropotkin writes, that the two main directions of mountains in the Tian 
Shan are, firstly, from south-west to north-east, and, secondly, from south-east to 
north-west.J 

The axial line of the Karakoram range has been shown to trend from south-east to 
north-west and to bend round into the Hindu Kush, which runs from north-east to south¬ 
west. A remarkable parallelism, therefore, exists between ranges situated north and 
south of the mountain knot, known in geography as the Pamir plateau. 

Of the Tian Shan ranges that run from south-east to north-west the Kugart rang e is 
perhaps the best known: of the ranges that run from south-west to north-east there are 

• Ptdo Tian Shan plateau, page 08 of tfeis paper. 

f Journal, Royal Geographical tiooiciy, Vol XL, 1870. 

) Geographical Journal, Vol. XXIII, 1901. 
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the Alai and the Trans Alai, as shown on the frontispiece to Part I, and then south of 
leak Kul there are the Terek range on the north, the Koktan in the centre, and the 
Artush bordering the Kashgar plains. The great lake of Issik Kul (height 5300 feet) 
lies north of the Terek range and is itself bounded on the north by the two granite 
ranges of Alatau. 

At one time it was believed that no sedimentary rocks existed in the Tian Shan, but 
Semenoff showed that this idea was incorrect, and now Merzbacher writes, that the most 
elevated region of the Tian Shan is built up exclusively of sedimentary rocks. 

The great peak of the Tian Shan is Tengri Khan (23600 feet, vide table vi of 
Part I) ;.the height of its summit surpasses all other peaks of the region by 3000 feet.* 
Many of the crests of the Tian Shan are above the line of perpetual snow, and it is 
probable that several peaks of 20000 feet exist on the central ranges. The outer ranges 
do not carry peaks above 16000 feet. 

The outer ranges of the Himalaya enclose longitudinal valleys known as “duns,” 
The « dun*.” but such valleys are not found in the Kuen Lun. On the 

southern flank of the Tian Shan they occur in places. “ A 
“ peculiar feature,” wrote Stoliczka, “ in this part of these hills consists in the occurrence 
•* of extensive plains, to which the name ‘ jilga ’ is generally applied. It means origi- 
“ nally, I think, merely a water-course, and on a large scale these plains may be looked 
“upon as water-eourses of former water-sheets. They occur at the base of the 
“ high range, and in some respects resemble the ‘ duns ’ of the southern slopes of the 
“ Himalaya. North of Tangitar one of these large plains occurs within the lime-stone 
“ rocks, being surrounded by them on all sides. It must be about 30 miles long from 
“ east to west, and about 16 from north to south.”t 

Professor Ellsworth Huntington writes: “ Apparently the Kashgar basin has long 
“ been growing smaller by a process of continuous folding along the edges. 

In his Central Tian-Shan Mountains, however, Merzbacher gives a different descrip¬ 
tion of the outer hills: the latter he describes as “ subsiding gradually in ranges of 
“ transverse spurs, whose cape-like ends project far into the desert.” “ Much of the 
“ outermost skirting range,” he says, “ lies buried in the enormous rubbish heaps of 
'■* the high plain. The hitherto prevailing conception of the wall-like descent of the 
“ range must be given up.” 

At their eastern extremity the Tian Shan are separated from the Altai mountains of 
Mongolia by the remarkable depression known as the Zungarian strait, 2300 feet hign ; 
on the west they end in the Alai and Trans Alai ranges. 

The Trans Alai range is the snow-clad chain, which borders the Pamir plateau on the 

north: it is a very important range and surpasses in height 
all the mountains that intersect the Pamir plateau itself. 
Kaufmann (23000 feet) is its highest peak ; the pass of Kizil-Art crosses it at a height of 
14260 feet. __ 

* Merzbacher: Central TuntsSfatn JivHnUun*, JiHto. 

t T. D. Forayth: Report of a Mfusion to Yarkand , 1873, page 472. 

} Compare this, however, with preceding note on the Kuen Lun in which we come to the «onclu'i«n (hat outer 
iMtigt’* are absent. 


The Trans Alai. 
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The Alai range is north of the Trans Alai and lower; its average elevation does not 
The exceed 16000 feet, and its highest peaks rise only to 19000 

feet. There are several passes crossing it at 12000 feet. 

The trough between the two ranges is known as the Alai valley; it is crossed by 
the water-parting between the Aral and Tarim basins, the drainage of its eastern por¬ 
tion flowing one way, that of its western the other. The height of the trough at the 
water-parting is 11000 feet; the surface of the trough has gentle slopes, and the actual 
water-parting is not a marked feature. The two rivers flowing eastwards and 
westwards from the water-parting of the Alai valley are both named Kizil-su. 
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18 

THE RANGES OF THE INTERIOR OF TIBET. 

A complete history of the exploration of Tibet will be found in Sir Thomas Holdich’s 
Tibet the Mysterious. Chart xxn of this paper illustrates the tracks of explorers 
over the interior of Tibet. 

Many parallel mountain ranges have been found to exist, but their number and 
positions and heights are not at present known. 

Between the Kailas and Kuen Lun ranges there are probably at least five primary 
ranges, and of these the prolongation of the Karakoram fold is probably one. We 
have observed the continuity of the Great Himalaya, and of the Kailas and Ladak 
■ranges in Southern Tibet; and explorers have traced the Kuen Lun on the north of 
Tibet from west to east. It is probable, then, that the central folds will also be found 
continuous ; they may bend in places, and subside in others; they may bifurcate and 
conjoin; and different lengths may appear to overlap ; but the primary folds probably 
do continue from Afghanistan to China. 

Many explorers have emphasised the fact, that the interior ranges of Tibet and 
their intermediate troughs trend from west to east.* Nain .Singh followed a long west, 
and east trough containing a continuous series of lakes: Bower followed another, and 
Sven Hedin a third. The large rivers of central Tibet appear to How in west and east 
directions. 

“Like all the previous lakes,” wrote Sven Hedin in northern Tibet, “lake No. 18 
“ had an east and west direction, and was one of the largest we encountered ; we travel- 
led beside it the whole of the day (sixteen and three-quarter miles).” 

The explorer Kishen Singh traversed Tibet from south to north, from Lhasa to 
Saichu, and crossed over several ranges: the following are extracts from the 
narrative of his journey in the interior of Tibet: —f 

( i) “ We reached the Lani La pass by an easy ascent of 2\ miles. The Lani La 
“ range comes from the east, and far off in that direction are some high 
“ peaks covered with perpetual snow.” 

(n) “ Tangla is along range of mountains running from the west and possess- 
“ ing several snowy peaks and spurs.” 

(Hi) “ The Dungbura Khuthul pass has an easy ascent. The general direc- 
“tion of the long range bearing this name is from east to west.” 

(t'i>) “ We crossed the Kokoshili Khuthul pass which has an easy ascent. 

“ The general direction of the range is from east to west.” 

(t) “ A steep ascent of l£ miles then brought us to the Angirtakshia Khuthu 
“ pass. The Angirtakshia, a long range, lies east and west.”J 

• Little^ale’s evidence does not support this view ; he marched southwards from the Kuen Lun (latitude 36° S') to 
Tengri Nor (latitude 30° 40'). “ We never, ” he wrote, “ aaw a single continuous mountain range, till we came to the Nincbin • 
1 thangla.” 

t J. B. N. Hennessey : Meport on the explorations in Great Tibet (vd \for.gr!in made by A K in 1*75M8»S. 

t Angirtakshia is a local name for an easterly extension of tho Ku* ? »m. 
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The Ninchinthangla range, however, trends from north-east to south-west and 
forms a very striking exception to the east and west rule (frontispiece to Part I). 

If we examine the frontispiece to Part I we see that the meridian of 92° crosses 
four ranges in Tibet; of these that situated north of latitude 30° is the Lani, that 
north of 31° is the Ninchinthangla. The Tangla is near latitude 33° and the 
Kokoshili is north of 35°. Kishen Singh’s Dungbura range, which has not been 
shown on the chart, runs north of 34° between the Tangla and the Kokoshili. 

On the west of Tibet we find between the Kailas and the Kuen Lun ranges two 
primary ranges, the Karakoram and the Aghil: on the east we find five, the Lani, 
the Ninchinthangla, the Tangla, the Dungbura and the Kokoshili. Two ranges 
are thus known to enter the interior of Tibet from the west, five have been observed 
to issue from it on the east. How the two been™ a five, or whether there are not 
more than five we do not know. 


WhenWellby travelled in 1896 from west to east through northern Tibet he 

marched south of the Kokoshili range for a long distance. 
!h« KeteshiB. Sven Hedin explored the long trough to the north 

between the Kokoshili and Kuen Lun. In longitude 94° 20' the Kokoshili is cut 
through by a northern affluent of the Yangtze, but east of the gorge it becomes, under 
the name of Baian Kara Ula, the water-parting between the Hoang Ho and Yangtze. 

Wellby’s “ Abrupt ” peak and the “ King Oscar ” peak of Sven Hedin rise from 
this range. 

The Tangla range forms the w r ater-parting in Tibet between the Yangtze 

and Salween, and Prejevalsky traced an affluent of the 
The Tangla. former almost to its source in the Tangla at a height 

of 16400 feet. 


The Tangla. 


The Ninchinthangla range forms the water-parting between the Brahmaputra 

and the closed basin of Tibet. Mr. and Mrs. Little- 
The Nmchmtbangia. dale crossed this range by the Goring pass (19687 feet), 

and the explorer Nain Singh crossed it by the Khalamba pass (17200 feet). Little- 
dale described the Ninchinthangla as “ a magnificent range—a succession of snow-clad 
“peaks and glaciers.” “Above all,” he wrote, “towered with cliffs of app alling 
“ steepness the great peak of Charemaru, 24163 feet. From this point of view it was 
“ perhaps one of the most impressive mountains I had ever seen.*” Colonel Montgomerie 
wroto: “ To the south the lake is bounded by a splendid range of snowy peaks flanked 
“ with large glaciers, culminating in the magnificent peak Jang Ninchinthangla which 
“ is probably more than 26000 feet above the sea. The range was traced for nearly 
“ 160 miles running in a north-easterly direction.”! 

In a table below we give a list of all the highest peaks of Tibet, the positions of 
which are known: we are unable to identify either Montgomerie’s peak Jang Ninchin¬ 
thangla or Littledale’s Charemaru; the two were possibly the same- peak.$ In 1904 


* iMopravhieol Journal t VoL VII, 1896. 

t Optimal Moatgomerie’fl Memorandum on the exploration of the Nam T#o or Tengri Nor Lake, 1873-74. 

X For Kyder’t note on Bon mint’s peak* fee Report on Survy oo-ratione trifh thr. Tibet frontier Oommimon, 1904 
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Major Ryder fixed •several peaks of the Ninchinthangla range from the neighbourhood 
of Lhasa. R 217 was the highest peak he observed, and its altitude was 23255 feet. 
It is unlikely that Montgomerie’s or Littledale’s peaks are higher than this. 

The Lani range is an easterly branch of the Ninchinthangla. 

Nothing is known of the Dungbura range beyond the fact that Kishen Singh 
crossed it. 

The prolongation on the frontispiece to Part I of the Karakoram range and its 

conjunction in longitude 92° with the Ninchinthangla 
^P rol ongation of the Karakoram in are hypothetical. We do, not vet know that the Kara¬ 
koram range does continue eastwards through Tibet, 
and even if it be proved to do so, it may be found to connect with the Tangla range 
north of latitude 32°, and not with the Ninchinthangla. Observers of the Hima¬ 
laya, the Ladak and the Kailas ranges have been impressed with their apparent conti¬ 
nuity, and it is perhaps natural that we should seek for the prolongation of the 
gigantic Karakoram : the prolongation, however, as entered on the chart, is intended to 
suggest only the possibility of continuity, and must not be accepted as fact. 

The following extracts show the evidence upon which the drawing of the Kara¬ 
koram range in the chart has been based:— 

“ A number of lofty snowy peaks were determined from various stations of the 
“ route survey, the most remarkable being the Aling Kangri group north of the Indus, 
“ which, judging from the great mass of snow seen on its southern face during August 
“ and September, must be upwards of 23000 feet above the sea, possibly as much as 
“ 24000 feet. The line of perpetual snow on the southern slopes of the Ladak 
“ Mountains approximates to 20000 feet in the same latitude, and it would require 
“ several thousand feet of snow above that line in order to be very imposing at 80 
* miles, at which distance the Pandit first saw it. The Aling Kangri group had never, 
•' as far as I am aware, been heard of before. They appear to be a continuation of 
“ the range between the Indus and the Pangong lake.”* 

“ The Pandit Nain Singh left Leh in July 1874, and succeeded in crossing the 
“ Tibetan frontier in the disguise of a Lama or Buddhist priest. Passing about 15 
“ miles to the north of Rudok, he travelled nearly due east lor a distance of more than 
“ 800 miles over a new line of country, separated from the valley of the Sangpo 
“ ( Brahmap utra) by an almost continuous range of snow mountains, which trends east- 
‘ wards, from the Aling Kangri peaks in longitude 81°, up to the Ninchinthangla peatcs 
“in longitude 90£°.”t 

In central Tibet the'line of perpetual snow does not lie much below 20000 feet, 
and the fact that Nain Singh saw snow extending almost continuously from longitude 
81° to 90 is evidence of the existence of a great range, 

•Colonel Montgomerie’s He port on Tran*. Himalayan Exploration*^**-.. The range between h" 1 "" {£ 

Pangong lake Is the Ladak range/possibly the Kailas range also piuwe* between. I he Aling Ku ngi i 
lioved to stand considerably north of the Kaila* and Ladak range*, and to mark |wrlm|w the eontnui.it ion of the Karakoram. 

f An account of Trans-Hi maluyan ex pi orations by General J. T. \\ nlker, R.K., P.K.& Gvntral Retort, Omit Tngonotnd 
rival Survey of India, 1874-75, page 20. 
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The question may be asked whether the snowy range seen by Nain Singh 
to the south may not have been the Kailas range: the answer is- that the jinow 
peaks fixed by Nain Singh stand 120 miles north of the Brahmaputra and many miles 
north of any known peaks of the Kailas range. Thus the Aling Kangri peaks east of 
longitude 81° are a hundred miles north of the sacred peaks of Kailas. In longitude 
85° the two ranges are one hundred miles apart and in 86° eighty miles. The interval 
in fact between Nain Singh’s range of peaks and the Kailas range is greater than 
between the Kailas and Ladak ranges, and if we have regard to the spans of the knowD 
ranges of the Himalaya and Karakoram, we find it more reasonable to assume that 
an intermediate trough separates Nain Singh’s range from the Kailas than that the 
two apparent chains of mountains are the respective flanks of one broad range. 

The following extract from Captain Trotter’s report on the Trans-Himalayan 
explorations of 1873-74*75 gives further details of Nain Singh’s journey:— 

Four hundred miles east of Aling Kangri “the Pandit encountered a lofty 
“ range of mountains, which was crossed by a high but easy pass .called Kilong, 18170 
44 feet above sea-level. This range runs southwards and culminates in some enormous 
“ peaks known by the name of Targot, from which extends eastwards a snowy range, 

“ numerous peaks of which were fixed by the Pandit along a length of 180 miles 
44 up to where the range terminates in a mass of peaks called Gyakharma, which also 
44 lie to the south of and very near the Pandit’s road. The highest of these Gyakharma 
44 peaks was ascertained by measurement to be 22800 feet above sea-level, and the 
44 Pandit estimates that the highest of the Targot peaks, which lay too far off the road for 
44 vertical measurement with a sextant, is at least 2500 feet higher” * 

“ This range is probably not the watershed between the basin oi the Brahma* * 
44 putra and the lake country of Tibet, for the Pandit was informed that to the south 
44 of the range, running parallel to it, is a large river, the Dumpho or Hota Sangpo 
44 which ultimately changes its course and flows northwards into the Kyaring lake.” 

“ Thus far on his journey,” continues Captain Trotter, 44 the Pandit states that 
44 a cart might be driven all the way from Noh without any repairs being made to 
“the road, but in crossing the range the path was steep and difficult. There is an 
" alternative road, however, lying to the north, Ijy which it is said a cart might 
44 easily travel to the Nam Tso lake without meeting a single obstacle en route .” 

44 The height of the plateau traversed appears to vary but little between 15000 
44 and 16000 feet above the sea-level. The plain is as a rule confined between moun* 

44 tains which run parallel to the direction of the road, but a few transverse ridges 
44 of considerable elevation are crossed en route .” 

The following table gives a list of the high peaks of Tibet, as known to us, and 
shows the ranges on which they stand. A few of the heights such as those of Leo 
Pargial, Kamet, Kailas and Gurla Mandhata have been well determined and may be 
ranked as values of the first class in accuracy : many heights, however, whioh have been 

• Estimates of heights of anow peaks have so often proved to be In error by 3000 or 0000 feet, that no weight what* 
ever is now attached to them. ^ 
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measured trigonometrically from stations in Tibet, can only be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the second class of accuracy, owing to the uncertainty attaching to the altitudes 
of the points from which the observations were taken. The sextant observations of 
Nain Singh furnish heights of the third class of accuracy, whilst his numerical 
estimates of Aling Kangri, Targot Yap, and Samdankang Jang can only be accepted 
as indications of imposing height. The explorer Kishen Singh contented himself with 
recording against Jhomogangar “ very high”, and refrained from numerical estimation. 


Table XXVII.—The high peaks of Tibet. 

Note.— Peaks of the Himalaya, Karakoram and Kuen Lun ranges have been excluded, as this list is intendod to 
show peaks that stand in the interior of Tibet. 


Range. 


Name. Height in feet. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. * 


i 

Authority. | 





0 / 

H 

0 

/ » 


! 

Zaskar 

( 

Leo Pargial 8. . 

22170 

31 .53 

5 

78 

44 5 

) 

Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical 

j 

Leo Pargial N. 

22210 

31 54 

8 

78 44 39 

J 



Kamet 

25447 

30 55 

13 

79 

35 37 

Survey. 



Gurla Mandhata 

25355 

30 26 

18 

81 

17 57 


G. T. Survey. 




20751 

30 13 40 

82 

8 5 

1 




W 168 

21007 

30 14 

25 

82 

8 38 





W 156 

21431 

30 17 

8 

82 

8 53 





W 160 

21383 

30 9 

37 

82 

9 41 





W‘« 

22032 

30 7 

20 

82 

11 17 





W 14 * 

21508 

30 12 

35 

82 

11 28 





W 164 

20407 

30 1 

50 

82 

19 3(5 





w*« 

20108 

30 0 

44 

82 

21 51 





\yiw 

21754 

29 51 

0 

82 

42 10 


j 



W'« 4 

20(584 

29 47 

57 

82 

43 23 


L Wood. 

Ladak 


W'5* 

22492 

29 45 

29 

82 

45 0 


1 


W’ 5 ' 

21477 

29 40 

32 

83 

0 3 


! 




20000 

29 36 

11 

83 

13 21 



i 


w 3 * ! i ! 

20244 

29 30 

57 

83 

21 55 


; 

i 

f 


I W ,2 ‘ 

205(50 

29 33 

51 

83 

39 5 

* 

1 



' ■ W* . . .] 

20727 

28 45 

34 

85 

32 27 


1 



W w 

21248 

28 46 

37 

85 

32 57 





W” 

21109 ; 

28 50 

58 j 

80 

5 12 



\ 


! W« ... 

212(53 ■ 

28 57 

58 

87 

10 51 

J 


\ 

1 

, | R 119 orNojinkang 

23000 

28 57 

2 , 

90 

11 1 

1 


1 

i 


| Sang 




90 

12 43 

1 

1 


l 

I 


R m 

21852 

28 51 

13 

1 


i 


■ R 122 

R 123 

21424 1 

20450 | 

28 50 18 

28 48 25 ' 

.90 

90 

13 26 
13 33 


- Ryder. 



R 2 ’ 9 . • •: 

21000 

28 40 33 

91 

59 20 





R 2 *® (a) (Yala Shimbo j 

21708 ; 

28 47 

46 

91 

59 20 


1 



of Nain Sinqh) 1 



1 




J_ 

* Th« .nine* of lomcitudi' it re bn ied on the determination nt the difference 
1894-06, and are not those hitherto accepted by the Survex ot Indie. 

between 

Greenwich 

and 

M&drub made in 

a % 
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Table XXVII.—The high peaks "f Tibet— continued. 



... 

_ _. 





- 

, Range. 

i 

Name. 


Height in feet. 

Latitude. 

Lung]tilde. 9 

Authority. 





i 

O / * 

o • n 



r 

w->» 


20437 ' 

31 5 18 

81 13 57 

Wood. 


» 

Kailas 


22028 

31 4 2 

81 18 00 

G. T. Survey. 



W 185 


21600 

29 55 16 

84 33 33 

\ 

a 



W JS * 


23150 

29 50 4 

84 36 39 

(•Wood. 


i 

yjus 


21300 

29 48 49 

84 38 8 



W 122 


20628 

29 43 JG 

85 10 11 

j 

Kailas « 


Harkiang 


. . . 

29 32 0 

85 14 0 

Nain Singh. 


I 

W 117 

, 

20616 

29 26 45 

85 21 44 




W 100 or Cho- nr-dzong 

21300 

29 27 43 

85 23 8 



■ 

w*® 

, 

20752 

29 26 37 

85 23 18 

-Wood. 



w*® 

, 

21097 

29 29 25 

85 24 52 



W® 7 

. 

21227 

29 28 30 

85 24 53 




w®° 

# 

20000 

29 33 25 

87 8 38 


'J 


R 273 

• 

21439 

29 20 56 

91 45 42 " 

Ryder. 

These peaks 







stand on a 








range in Tibet 


Aling Kangri . 


24000 

32 46 

81 2 'l 

that may 


Ning Kangri 


.. 

32 15 

83 0 

1 

^Nain Singh. 

possibly prove 


Shyalchikang Jang 


Very high 

31 45 

84 45 

to be the 


Targot Yap 


25000 

30 40 

86 15 

88 30 J 

continuation 


Gyakharma 


22800 

30 50 

of the Kara- 






! 


koram. 

| 





* 











r. 

Jhomogangar 


' Very high 

29 50 0 

89 50 0 

Explorer A-K. 



R*‘° 


22950 

29 54 7 

90 2 3 ' 



: 

R»‘ 


20207 

29 51 26 

90 13 25 




R 21 ® 


21694 

30 18 9 

90 29 7 




R* 12 


20456 

29 57 7 

90 32 46 I 


1 Ninchinthangla 4 


R 217 

R 219 


23255 

20366 

30 22 17 

30 27 37 

90 35 19 I 
90 41 41 

► Ryder. 


R 222 or Samden 



1 




Khansaof A-K 


20576 

30 47 55 

91 25 54 



• 

R 223 


21543 

30 50, 38 

91 29 40 ! 



1 

fSamdankang .Fang 


24000 

30 M 0 

91 30 0 ‘ 

- Nain Singh. 



Potamolaiu 


e e • 

30 30 0 

91 49 0 


i 

R 22 « 


20130 

30 30 33 

91 52 9 j 

Ryder. 

Central Tibet 


Kangfiigar 

Munza Kangri 

• 

20600 1 

31 20 0 » 

32 20 0 

86 45 0 1 

87 15 0 . 

[ Nain Singh. 

North-Eastern 
Tibet . . . 


Caroline 

• 

18000 

35 20 0 

97 30 0 

Rockhill. 


* The values of longitude are based on the determination of the difference between Greenwich and Madras made in 
l SP4-1W. mid are not tho*e hitherto accepted by the Survey of India. 

| The Samdankang Jana of Xain Singhis probably identical with R 222 : possibly the Samden Khanta of A*K is the 
>Aine peak also, and not RM* as shown. The Potamotam of Xain Singh is probably identical with R 224 . Xain Singh’s 
value for the heiehf of Samdatknng Jang has b>en shown by Ryder to be over 2000 feet too great. 
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Raage. 


{Northern Tibet 


Western Tibet 


Xante. 


Abrupt peak . 
UUug Mnstagh 
King Oscar peak 


Height in feet. 


24000 


I 


Latitude. 


55 30 0 
36 30 0 
35 30 0 


C Camp 74 peak 273 


20010 


Longitada.* 


82 30 0 
87 20 0 
87 40 0 


Authority. 


j Wellby. 

J Sven Hedin. 


33 58 3 79 40 28 


n 

51 

99 

170 ., 

20980 

32 47 58 

81 8 58 

H 

51 

99 

169 . 

20730 

j 32 47 10 

81 12 40 

99 

57 

99 

185 .: 

20100 

! 33 40 37 

81 18 2 

>9 

109 

99 

84 .. 

20370 

34 32 49 

81 33 9 

99 

57 

>9 

179 .j 

20200 

, 33 42 15 

81 39 25 

99 

51 

99 

142 .i 

21020 

33 26 56 

81 42 31 

>6 

49 

99 

144 . 

20550 

33 35 49 

81 55 41 

99 

51 

99 

165 . 

20180 

33 26 30 

82 12 57 

99 

32 

9 V 

116 . 

20970 

33 27 54 

82 15 30 

99 

29 

99 

94 . 

20100 

; 33 58 45 

82 17 6 

99 

110 

99 

103 . 

20260 

! 34 40 19 

82 19 19 


Peak 95 


20350 

! 33 49 4 

82 19 32 

amp 57 peak 162 . 

20650 

! 33 48 55 

82 19 41 

99 

110 

99 

93 . 

20750 

1 34 44 20 

82 20 49 

99 

110 

99 

94 . 

20490 

j 34 43 53 

82 21 4 

»» 

51 

99 

163 . 

20820 

33 46 38 

82 21 11 


Peak 89 . 20310 33 48 7 82 22 19 

Camp 110 peak 92 20640 34 46 33 82 22 42 

„ 32 „ 89 20690 33 40 53 1 82 30 21 

Snow Peak 34 20010 34 25 4 83 1 13 

Camp 32 peak 110 . { 20480 33 16 24 83 5 18 

„ 32 „ 109 .1 20910 33 11 2 83 24 46 

„ 32 „ 108 .! 20120 33 15 33 83 29 9 


V Deany. 


‘V 

Ram Singh. 

^Deaay. 

Ram Singh, 
j Deaay. 
Ram Singb. 

[Deasy. 


• The value* of longitude are baaed on the 
ISV4-96, and ere not thoae hitherto accepted by 


determination of the difference between Greenwich and Madraa made in 
the Survey or India. 
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THE LIMIT OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 

The “ snow-line ” is thelower limit of perpetual snow—the line above which the snow 
resists the heat of summer, and below which it all disappears for a certain time every 
year. Snow will remain unmelted in deep ravines long after it has disappeared from 
neighbouring summits, but in determining the snow-line we have to consider not shel¬ 
tered sno*/ but snow exposed to the rays of the'sun. 

The snow-line is dependent upon temperature and snow-fall, and to a lesser degree 
upon wind. A light snow-fall renders the line high; the temperature of air at the snow¬ 
line is always below the freezing point of water in regions of scanty snow-fall. 

If snow-fall were everywhere uniform, the height of the snow-line would vary 
with temperature, and would consequently tend to decrease from the equator to the 
poles, as the latitude increased. It would, however, under such conditions, be slightly 
lower (north of the equator) on northern slopes than on southern, owing to the 
difference between the angles at which the sun’s rays are inclined to the mountain 
surface. 

On the southern slopes of the Great Himalayan range the snow-line is 8000 feet 
lower than on the northern: this large difference is mainly due to the southern slopes 
being exposed to damp winds from the Indian ocean, which drop their moisture be¬ 
fore they cross the range. Tibet and the Tian Shan are extraordinarily dry, and 
their snow-lines are consequently higher than those of mountains situated in the same 
latitudes but in other continents. In western China and in the extreme east of Tibet 
a quantity of rain and snow falls, and the snow-line is low. 


Table XXVIII. — Height of the snow-line in Central Asia. 





Height of 


Range. 

Aspect. | 

Latitude. 

snow-line 
in feet. 

Authority. 

Nepal Himalaya 

South 

28° 

14700 

Hooker : Journal , R. (?. S., XX,,1851. 

South-East Tibet. . 


29° 

13000 

Gill: Journal, R. G. S., XLVIII, 1878. 

Kumaun Himalaya . 

South , 

30° 30' 

15500 

Richard Strachey : Journal , A. S. B,, 

Kumaun Himalaya . 

North | 

30° 30' 

18500 

5 XVIII, 1849. 

Punjab Himalaya 

South ! 

34° 

17000 

Montgomerie : G. T. Survey Syn., Vol. 
VII. 

Punjab Himalaya 

North 

34° 

19000 ‘ 

■) 

Zaskar 

South 

34° 

20000 

f Cunningham’s Ladak. 

Zaskar 

North 

34° 

19500 

) 1 

Ladak range near Leh. 

North 

34" 

18500 

Drew : Jummoo and Kashmir territories] 

Ladak range near Leh. 

South 

34° 

19000 

Kailas . . j 

l 

1 i 

South 

! 

31° 

19500 

Riohard Strachey : Journal, A. S. B., j 
XVIII. 1849. ! 

i 
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Table XXVIII.—Height of the snow-line in Central Asia— continued. 


Range. 

Aspect. 

Latitude. 

Height of 
snowline 
in feet. 

Authority. 

Western Tibet . 

... 

34° 

20000 

Richard Strachey : Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, article Himalaya . ! 

Drew : Jummoo and Kashmir territories . 
Deasy : In Tibet and Chinese Turkistan . 

i Karakoram 

South 

36° 

18500 

Cunningham’s Ladak . 

( Karakoram 

North 

36° 

18500 

Hayward : Journal , R . G . S., XL, 1870. 

| Karakoram 

North 

36° 

18000 

Cunningham’s Ladak . 

1 Tian Shan 

... 

42° 

11000 

Semenoff: Journal , fi.C.S., XXXV, 1865. 

j Alai 

... 

40° 

14000 

Delmar Morgan : R. G . S ., Supplement¬ 
ary Papers , 1886. 

The snow-line in 

Europe and 

Western Asia. 

i 


Pyrenees. 


43° 

8500 


i Caucasus. 

... 

43° 

10000 


1 Alps 

1 

i 

46° 

8500 

i 



Twenty thousand feet is the highest elevation to which the snow-line has been 
observed to recede, and it is probable that it will be nowhere found higher: the 
snow-lines on the Kuen Lun and in central Tibet have never yet been determined, 
but they are estimated to lie lower than that of western Tibet, which is one of the 
driest regions of the earth. 

We do not know at present to what extent the raintall or snow-fall varies with 
height, nor have we been able to determine the elevation of maximum precipitation. 
Sir Joseph Hooker doubted whether the winds from the Indian Ocean ever reached the 
summit of Kinchinjunga, and he thought that very little snow fell at that great 
height.* 

The outer Himalayan ranges everywhere intercept a large part of the rainfall from 
the Indian Ocean ; the Pir Panjal range, for example, prevents the moisture-laden 
winds from reaching the valley of Kashmir. But the snow covering the Great Hima¬ 
laya shows that there are damp currents at high, altitudes, which are prevented by the 
range from .entering Tibet. 

The water in the lakes of western Tibet is due not to rain falling on the high 
plains but to snow accumulating on the ranges and descending m glaciers. 

“The height/’ wrote Richard Strachey, “at which it is certain that snow will fall 
“ everf year in this region (Kumaun) of the Himalaya, is about 6500 feet, and at an 
“ elevation of 5000 feet it will not fail more than one year out of ten. The least height 
“ to which sporadic falls of snow are known*to extend is about 2500 feet, and of such 
«f a jj 8 there are only two authentic instances on record, since the British took possession 
“ of Kumaun, viz., in 1817 and 1847.’ ’t 

Snow was observed to be falling on one occasion, at 10 o’clock at night in 
February, 1006, in Dehra Dun, at a height of 2400 feet, 

• Himalayan Journals , Vol. II. page :«K). 

| Journal, Asiatic Socii hj ll mjal, Vol. XVIII, 1849. 
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PREFACE 


I N 1807 a Survey detachment was deputed by the Surveyor General of Bengal V> 
explore the source of the Ganges: this was the first expedition to the Himalaya 
undertaken for purely geographical purposes. A hundred years have now elapsed, 
during which geographical and geological information has been steadily accumulating, 
and we have at length reached a stage where there is danger of losing our way in a 
maze of unclassified detail: it is therefore desirable to review our present position, to 
co-ordinate our varied observations and to see how far we have progressed and what 
directions appear favourable for future lines of advance. 

The present paper originated in a proposal submitted by the Survey of India to 
the Board of Scientific Advice at the meeting of the latter in May 1906. The pro¬ 
posal was as follows:—“ The number of travellers in the Himalaya and Tibet is 
“ increasing, and a wider interest is being evinced by the public in the geography of 
“ these regions. It is therefore proposed to compile a paper summarising the geographi¬ 
cal position at the present time.” 

Subject to the modification that the scope of the paper should be geological as 
well as geographical, this proposal has received the sanction of the Government of 
India an d the work has been entrusted to us to carry out. On the understanding 
that the paper is intended primarily for the use of the public, we have endeavoured 
to avoid purely technical details and to present our results in a popular manner. 
Our subject has fallen naturally into four parts, as follows:— 

Part I. —The high peaks of Asia. 

Part II.—The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

PaRt III.—The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Part IV.—The geology of the Himalaya. 

Though the four parts are essentially interdependent, each has been made as far 
as possible complete in itself and will be published separately. The first three parts 
are main ly geographical, the fourth part is wholly geological: the parts are subdivided 
into sections, and against each Section in the table of contents is given the name of the 
author responsible for it. 



PREFACE 


The endeavour to render each part complete must be our apology n*. naving 
repeated ourselves in more places than one: the relations, for instance, oi a range to a 
river have been discussed in Part II, when the range was being described, and have 
been mentioned again in Part Ill-under the account oi the river. 

As the mountains of Asia become more accurately surveyed, errors will doubtless 
be found in what we have written and drawn: it is not possible yet to arrive at correct 
generalisations and we have to be content with first approximations to truth. 

Maps, too large for insertion in such a volume as this, are required for a study of 
the Himalayan mountains: the titles of maps illustrating the text are given in foot* 
notes and are procurable from the .Map Issue Office of the Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Constable’s hand-atlas of India will be found useful. 

We are much indebted to Babus Shiv Nath Saha and Ishan Chandra Dev, B.A., for 
the care with which they have checked our figures and names, and to Mr. J. H. Nichol 
for the trouble he has taken to ensuvc the correctness of the oharts. Mr. Ecdes and 
Major Lenox Conyngham have been kind enough to examine all proofs, and to give 
us the benefit of their advice and suggestions. Mr. Eccles has also supervised the 
drawing and printing of the charts, and we have profited greatly by the interest he has 
shown in them. 


March 1907. 


S. 6. Burrard. 
H. H. Hayden. 
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THE DRAINAGE OF THE PLATEAUX. 

mHE high plateaux and mountains which we have been describing in Part II con- 
tain the sources of the principal rivers of Asia. In chart xxra the drainage is 
illustrated. 

If we commence at the Tian Shan and work round by west to south, and thence 
to east, we find that the rain and snow, which fall on the plateaux, flow to the lower 
levels of Asia in the following ways:— 

(i) The northern slopes of the Tian Shan are drained. by small nvers mat 
flow on the east into the Mongolian lakes and on the west into lake 
Balkash. 

fii) The western portions of the Tian Shan are drained by the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darya) and the western flank of the Pamir plateau by the Oxus ( Am u 
Darya). The Jaxartes and the Oxus empty their waters into a flat shallow 
depression of western Asia, and create the sea of Aral. 

(iii) The Helmand, draining the western portions of the Hindu Kush, has its 

course stopped by a small range of hills on the borders of Afghanistan 
and Persia, and, being forced to empty itself into a flat inland desert basin, 
it creates the lagoon of Seistan.* 

(iv) Feeders of the Indus, described in detail hereafter, drain the southern slopes 

of the Hindu Kush and Karakoram ranges, and both the northern and 
southern slopes of the Punjab Himalaya. 

(v) Feeders of the Ganges and Brahmaputra carry off all the water and snow 

that fall on the Kumaun, the Nepal and the Assam Himalaya. 

(vi) The Irrawaddy, the Salween and the Mekong drain the south-eastern 

portions of Tibet, and flow, the two first into the Bay of Bengal, and 
the last into the Pacific Ocean. 

(vii) The Yangtze and Hoang Ho drain Eastern Tibet, and flow through China 
• to the Pacific Ocean. 

(viii) The rivers of the Tarim system drain the interior of the horse-shoe, and 
empty their waters into the shallow lagoons of Lob Nor. 

(ix) The rivers of Central Tibet flow into one or other of the numerous 
Tibetan lakes, and have no outlet to the sea. 

In comparing rivers we can have regard to the areas of their basins, or to the volumes 
of their discharges, or to the populations they support; and the following table, though 
not based altogether upon trustworthy data, will give some idea of the order of 

♦ yMe J(Mrimi~S. a. a. , Vol. 4a, 1873, page 278: also HoMioh’a gaographioal note* Afghan Boundary Commiaaion, Procert- 
i'W, R.0.8.,Xo\. VII, 1883: alao Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1905-08. 

TT 
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importance of the different drainage systems.* In this table the most important 
.* .tom is that numbered “ 1 ** and the least important is that numbered ** 13. 

Table XXIX. 


Drainage system. 


Yangtze 
1 Hoang Ho 
Ganges . 
Mekong . 
Indus 

j Brahmaputra 
Irrawaddy 
Tarim 
Oxus 

Rivers flowing 
Salween . 
Helmand 
; .Jaxartes 


into Tibet lakes 


Order of import ah cb of thb several rivers, 

AS ESTIMATED : 

i from size of 

from discharge 
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The 'primary water-partings . 

Chart xxxv has been drawn to illustrate the primary water-partings of the 
high plateaux. The highest ranges of mountains! are shown by dotted lines with 
heavier dots at intervals to symbolise peaks, and the main water-partings are shown 
by black continuous lines. In places where the highest range forms the main water- 
parting a dotted line and a continuous line have been drawn side by side. The water- 
parting between India and Tibet has been shown by a double line. 

In order to study this chart we will commence with the Tarim basin.J The Tarim 

basin lies between the Tibet plateau and the Tian Shan, 
e -asin. Its surface is a sandy desert, and the Tarim river, which 

drains the Karakoram; the Kuen Lun,the Tian Shan and the Pamirs, is the only source of 
life. “ This great depression,” writes Prince Kropotkin, “ is only relative in comparison 
“with the high plateaux which surround it, and represents on the contrary a vast mas¬ 
sive swelling of the Earth’s crust. In its western portion it has still an altitude of 
“from 3000 to 4000 feet, and 2600 feet in its lower part.—the depression of the Lob Xor.”§ 
On the east the ranges of the Tian Shan approach those of north-east Tibet, and the 
mouth of the Tarim basin becomes narrow, but the two systems of mountains do uot 
actually come into contact at this point, and the plains of Tarim are continued without 
interruption into Mongolia and the'deserts of Gobi. The surface of the desert inside 
the basin is at a lower level than that of Gobi outside. 


* Rifer* draining the northern kIojhs of the Ti.m Shun arc omitted from the iui»l»\ 
t Compare chait xxxv with froninpicro r«» Part l and with chart xxm. 

* Map of Turki'tun I in -h ^*32 mill *. 

§ Geographical Journal , Vnl. XX1U, U*»4. The Orography oi A*ia. 
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The rivers of Tarim empty their waters into the lagoons of Lob Nor (see frontis¬ 
piece to Fart I). Sven Hedin has shown that whilst these lagoons are getting choked 
with sand, the desert on their north is being excavated by wind: their water, he says, 
will ultimately overflow and seek the lower level. This has happened before, and in 
266 a.d. Lob Nor lay considerably north of its present position. As the lakes move, 
so do the vegetation, the animals, and the fisher-folk ; and Sven Hedin calls Lob Nor 
the oscillating pendulum of the Tarim river.’* 

The rivers of the Tarim basin may be divided into four classes : — 

(i) There are the rivers rising in the Tian Shan mountains. The 'water-parting 

of the Tian Shan dividing the drainage of the Jaxart^s from that of the 
Tarim is north of the principal range in one place only.f At the peak 
of Tengri Khan {vide table vi), near the meridian of 80°, the Tian 
Shan range appears to bend to the south-west, and to throw off a northern 
branch. The river Sariati drains the basin enclosed between the branch¬ 
es, and breaking through the southern and principal range it flows into 
the Tarim basin. The area drained by the Sariati north of the Tian 
Shan main range is marked A on chart xxxv. 

(ii) There are the rivers that drain the trough between the Sarikol and Kash¬ 

gar ranges; these have carved passages through the latter and flow east¬ 
ward into the Tarim basin. The areas drained by these rivers behind 
the main Kashgar range are marked D on chart xxxv. 

These rivers are :— (a) The Ulu-Art (or Yanymya or Muji) which drains 
the whole trough north of Muztagh Ata, and which pierces the main range 
by the Gaz defile. (b) The Tashkurgan river, which, rising north of 
the Kilikpass on the Indus-Tarim water-parting, drains the trough south 
of Muztagh Ata, and passes eastwards through the Kashgar range by 
the Chiragh Tar gorge 60 miles south of the Gaz defile.J 
Many rivers rise on the eastern slopes of the Kashgar range and flow into 
the sandy deserts of Tarim. 

(iii) The Yarkand river, which drains the area marked E on chart xxxv. 

The Yarkand river is the largest and the most important of all the rivers of 
Tarim ;§ it collects the drainage of two parallel troughs, the Karakoram- 
Aghil trough, 100 miles long, drained by the Oprang tributary, and the 
Aghil-Kuen Lun trough, 170 miles long, drained by the Raskam; it 
pierces both the Aghil and Kuen Lun ranges, and it carries water from 
the glaciers of peak K 2 to the lagoons of Lob Nor. 

South-east of K 2 the Indus-Tarim water-parting leaves the main Karakoram 
range and bends sharply to the north-east: feeders of the Yarkand river 

* Geographical Journal, V»l. XXI 1W3. Three years' LxiJoraiion in Central Asia. 

tXot knowing how reliable the maps of Tian Shan may be, we can only refer tc topographical features with 
dilH'len'C. 

^ The Chiragh Tar goruo \va* explored hv !?■»» Sahib Ham Sim;h m IWM. 

t In its mountain course it i-know n .is tlic 'he Zurnf-hun n*cr. 

V 2 
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receive the drainage of the re-entering angle thus formed, as far cast 
as the meridian of 78 J . 

(iv) The Karakash river drains the area marked F on chart xxxv. and tin* 
Kiria river drains the area marked J. The Karakash river flows for 100 
miles in a trough south of the Kuen Lun, before it pierces the range at 
Shahdulla 

The northern slopes of the Kuen Lun. between the areas F ami J of the 
water-parting chart, are drained by the Ynrangkash river: the Kara¬ 
kash and Yurangkash ar.. within fifteen miles of o*\e another when 
passing the. town of Khotan, but they do not. unite for another HO miles. 

After their junction they are called the Klmtan river. 

A vast number of minor rivers drain the northern slopes of the Kuen 
Lun and lose themselves in the sands, of the desert.* 

The Yarkand river contains water all tin* year round, but the Khotan river 
remains dry during the greater part of thr year. “ The Khotan river.” 
writes Sven Hedin, “ flows through the worst section of the Takla Mahan 
“desert,and has a far harder fight of it with the drift sand than its 
“sister stream to the west (Yarkand). Indeed the sand is seriously 
‘‘threatening to choke it up and cut it off from the main river—a fate 
“ which has already overtaken the Kiria Darya.”t Sven Hedin reached 
the point where, the Kiria river died away in the sand, “ finally givimr 
“up its desperate struggle against the desert.” 

The water-parting between the Tarim basin and the Tibet lake-basin was 
taken for chart xxxv from old maps and is shown too far north in 
longitude 84°. According to modem maps the water-parting in this 
longitude is hardly north of latitude 3B°. and chart xxni is probably 
more nearly correct. Tn the frontispiece chart of Pa it I the axis of the 
Kuen Lun was shown too far north in longitude 84° 

Chart xxxv shows that the Jaxartes drains the western portions of the Tian Shun, 

and that the Oxus drains the Pamir plateau: the 
The jaxertee end the Oxu*. Sarikol range forms the water-parting between the Oxus 

and the Tarim. 

The Hindu Kush consists of two parallel ranges of which the southern is a westerly 
extension of the Karakoram fold, and carries the highest peaks. The northern how¬ 
ever forms the water-parting between the Oxus and the Indus, except for a length of 
60 miles south-west of Tirich Mir, where the southern Hindu Kush range i> the divide.J 
Further to the west the southern range becomes for a similar length the water-parting 
between the Oxus and the Helmand.' 

---- % - 

* Roynl Geogr&pnkml Society 9 * map published in HoldtcU v i» Tihut Ike My*t*riou*» 
t Sven Hedift; Through Aria, 1898. 

t North -W»*t Tr*o*»ffoatH>r Sheet Vo. 2M, | iqoIi 8 mile*. 
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The two Hindu Kush ranges will be seen from chart xxxv to enclose a long narrow 
The iad» » trough, and the drainage of this trough flows alternately 

north and south.* On the west the trough forms 
the narrow basin of the Hari Rud river, flowing westwards into the desert. East 
of the Hari Rud basin comes a portion of the trough that is drained by streams flowing 
northwards: then follows the long area marked B on the chart, which is drained by the 
Panjshir tributary of the Kabul river, and which belongs to the basin of the Indus. 

Thus in the first instance the two Hindu Kush ranges form water-partings enclosing 
a single river: then the southern range becomes the- water-parting, and subsequently 
throughout area B the northern range. Near the meridian t>f 71° occurs another change, 
the southern range becoming the water-parting again and the trough draining north¬ 
wards into the Oxus. A few miles west of Tirich Mir appears a third change, the Arkari 
river rising in the northern range and flowing into the Indus. Eastwards from Tirich 
Mir the northern Hindu Kush range remains the water-parting, and the trough 
between the ranges is drained by affluents of the Indus.! 

The Kilik pass is very near the point of trijunction of the basins of the Tarim, 
the Oxus and the Indus:! from this locality rivers take three different directions; the 
Panj branch of the Oxus flows towards the west, the Tashkurgan tributary of the Tarim 
flows east, and the/Hindu Kush feeders of the Indus flow south. 

The long area marked C on chart xxxv stretching east from Tirich Mir is drained by 
the Kunar, Gilgit and Hunza rivers, which force separate passages through the Kara¬ 
koram range :§ the two latter unite n«;ir Gilgit and eventually join the Indus at its 
knee-bend above Bunji. The range which forms the water-parting in rear of the area 
0 is lower than the main range to the south. 

The area marked H is drained by the Shyok tributary of the Indus: the water- 
parting north-east of H will be seen to be in the same alignment as the water-parting 
north-east of C, and it has been surmised that the two are perhaps different portions 
of one range; if this proves to be the case it will furnish another example of how a water- 
parting alternates betweeft one and the other of two parallel ranges, clinging to the 
north-eastern range behind areas C and H, and to the Karakoram in the interval. 

The water-parting in Tibet between the Knrakash tributary of the Tarim (area F) 
and the Shyok tributary of the Indus (area H) is however not in all places a mountain 
range, as the following extracts from a letter from Mr. Shaw to Sir Roderick Murchison 
will show:—1| “ What was mv astonishment after walking a few yards to find some water 
“ trickling westwards towards the mountains. I had, therefore, already passed the 
“ imperceptible watershed between the great river systems of the Indus and of Central 
“ Asia. Beyond the lake we had just passed, the waters feed the Karakash; while the 

* The longitudinal section in chart xx shown the portion of the southern Hindu Kush range that form* the water- 
parting between Indus and Oxub. 
t Map of AfgbuTjjaUn* 1 inch =* 10 mile*, 
t Northern Tmiii-frontier Sheet Xo. 2,1 inch = 8 mile*. 

$ See iotmiivuliu.il Motion'in chart xx. 

,1 GvographiCAtf Sort I'ol. W\ IS70-7I. 
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“ trickling stream which I had reached pierces the great limestone range and much 
“ augmented on the way runs through the rocky gorges into the Shyok, which is one 
'* of the chief sources of the Indus.” 

“ Thus the great water systems of southern and of Central Asia are here separated 
“ by no gigantic mountain range, but merely by a few yards of level sand, at a prodigious 
“elevation it is true.'* 

Between the area H and the Aling Kangri the Kailas range is believed to be the 
Indus-Tibet water-parting. 

The great Himalayan raftge runs north-westward from the Badrinath-Gangotri 
peaks to Nanga Farbat, and west of the meridian of 78° both its faces are drained by 
feeders of the Indus: it may be argued then, that this range south-east of Nanga Parbat 
should not have been shown on chart xxxv as a primary water : parting, the whole region 
being in the basin of the Indus. But we have pot accepted this view; we are treating 
in this paper of the Himalaya and Tibet, and not of the hydrography of Asia: the Punjab 
Himalaya form a water-parting between great Himalayan rivers,—the Indus on one side 
and the Jhelum and Chenab on the other; and the fact that the Jhelum and Chenab 
subsequently join the Indus in the south-west of the Punjab does not affect the 
question. The coincidence of the Indus-Chenab, and of the Indus-Jhelum water-partings 
with the crest-line of the Punjab Himalaya presents a most interesting contrast tc 
the divergence that obtains in the Kumaun, Nepal, and Assam Himalaya. 

The rainfall on the Indian side of the Punjab Himalaya is greater than on the Tibetan 
side, and the slopes on the Indian side are steeper than on the Tibetan. The tributaries 
then of the Chenab and Jhelum, descending from the crest-line, should have greater 
volumes and velocities, and should be able to deepen their channels and expand their 
basins more rapidly than the feeders of the Indus on the opposite side of the crest, and 
the water-parting should now be slowly retiring towards the Indus. But if this process 
had been actually in operation, the water-parting would be a more sinuous line than it is. 

There are but two sinuosities in the crest-line of the Punjab Himalaya. The 
first is in the shape of an 8, of which the Nun Kun peaks form the central 
point: on the south of the Nun Kun the water-parting is being shifted towards Tibet, 
bi't on the north it appears to be moving towards India. The second - 
sinuosity has been caused by the Bupal glacier cutting back from the north 
immediately south of Nanga Parbat, and in this instance the water-parting 
is being shifted towards India and not towards Tibet. The Punjab Himalaya thus 
furnish an interesting example of a range, on which the water-parting seems in plaoes 
to be moving towards the side of greater rainfall and steeper slopes. 

The area marked L is drained by feeders of the Sutlej; and that marked K by 
Th« Sutlej. the Spiti tributary of the Sutlej. The area marked 

Z denotes the Manasarowar basin. 41 


* Northern Frontlet Sheet No. 14 8. W., 1 inoh**4 mile* 
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The Ganges of Bengal, t 


As will be described hereafter, the Manasarowar lakes overflow at times into the 
Sutlej and on chart xxxi the lake-basin has been included in the area drained by 
the Sutlej. If the Manasarowar lakes had been held to belong to the Tibet lake-basin, 
the double line of chart xxxv would have been made to encircle them. 

The drainage system that obtains between Manasarowar and the great Himalayan 
range is complex. The Ganges and the Kali drain the northern slopes of the great 
range in Kumaun, the Zaskar range forming the limit of their basins in Tibet. The 
water-parting between the areas Z an^ M is, however, not the Zaskar but the Ladak 
range. The area L is drained by the Sutlej flowing north-west, and the area M by the 
Karnali flowing south-east, the Sutlej and Karnali basins being in contact across the 
Tibetan plains. The Zaskar range separates the basins of the Sutlej and Karnali on 
the one side from those of the Ganges and the Kali on the other. The Sutlej and Karnali 
drain the trough between the Zaskar and Ladak ranges, and the Ganges and Kali drain 
that between the Zaskar and the Great Himalayan ranges. The Ganges and Kali rise 
behind the Great Himalayan range but not behind the Zaskar; the Sutlej and the 
ICarnn.1i rise behind the Zaskar range, and their basins touch behind the basins of the 
Ganges and the Kali.* 

The areas M, N, P and R are all drained by tributaries of the Ganges of Bengal which 

rise in the Ladak range behind the great Himalaya and 
pierce the latter. East of Nampa there is no range like the 
Zaskar intervening between the great Himalayan and Ladak ranges, and the drainage is 
less difficult to unravel. The parallelism here of the water-parting and the great 
Himalayan range is very marked ; it seems to indicate that the water-parting is following 
an original axis of elevation. 

Near Chumalhari the great range becomes, for a short length only, the water-part¬ 
ing between India and the Brahmaputra in Tibet.J In the 
Assam Himalaya the area S behind the great Himalayan 
range is drained by the Assam rivers Raidak and Manas. The Ladak range forms 
the water-parting between the Ganges of Bengal and the Brahmaputra throughout 1 he 
areas N. P, R and S, all of which are drained by rivers which pierce the Great Himala van 
range and flow southwards: but near OWdhari occurs the solitary exception; here 
the Nyang river pierces the Ladak range and flows northwards into the Brahmaputra.^ 

The water-parting between the Indian and Tibet basins cannot be drawn with cer¬ 
tainty : in places it is without doubt the Kailas range, but the latter lias been cut through 
from the north by feeders of the Brahmaputra whose basins have not been determined. 
The Lhasa river, the Charta and others drain the trough north of the Kailas range, and 
pierce the Kailas range in the sam e way as the Himalayan rivers pie rce the Himalavan 

• The Imuww of these river* arc described in detail »»••«-«#ti i. 

t We imwt endeavour to avoid confusion frofn « double i«m* of the name (i ..»«!<•< : '•» » XXlN 

' rv,.in*.* to the Himalayan basin drained by the river above Hjirdu.tr: but m 1 art 111 ur have i ni|»lovt>d the n.i»*••• 
rlmcea toTncludc tho wholehnsin drained by the (bnjp* of Bengal and it< tiihiiMn.-*. Both appli.atio..-, .ur eoii.-i t, 
and the context must bo trusted to indicate the meaning in each cunt-. 

♦ North of Chumalhari ia a amall hike-lwwn c ontaining the Kala Tho. 

In Stir part oh Survey operation* with Du TM b'rontivr ton, mhw IW>*. 

$ Xorth-Kn stern Frontier sheet No. 7 X. W., 1 m- b^4 mile-. 

<1 N. K.,0 S..R, l imhss4 miles. 


The Brahmaputra. 


have hi cii.nt XXl\ n)n»ln*d tin 
111 we have ••m|»h*v«‘d the n.im- 
Until iipjil'u-atmii*. All* min i t, 

ISvderN imte «»n n\ei tlovva from tIn- h.i'in in 

Xmth-I\ .-i« rn Frontier-h«-et* X.»-. <1 X. U ’» >i U . 
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The doted batln of Tibet 


ranges. Their waters flow into India and their basins belong not to Tibet but to the 
.Brahmaputra. 

From the basin of Tibet (charts xxm and xxxv) no water escapes to the sea. 

In the interior of the plateau the troughs contain 
long series of lakes. Several rivers of considerable volume 
are known to rise in Tibet, and to empty their waters into one or other of its lakes. 

The rainfall over the basin wss doubtless greater in former ages than at present: 
the rise of the great Himalayan range during recent geological periods must have cut 
off much of the rain that would have formerly reached Tibet. The clouds laden 
with moisture from the Indian Ocean now drop the greater portion of their burden on 
the outer Himalayan ranges: each successive range receives less rain than the one 
immediately exterior to it. Central and western Tibet are consequently sterile regions; 
eastern Tibet, however, is watered by rain-bearing winds from the Pacific Ocean. 

In drawing chart xxin we were in doubt whether the inland basins of Tsaidam 
and Koko Nor should he included as part of the closed basin of Tibet or not. We 
have excluded them, and on this chart they form part of the area allotted to the 
Mongolian lakes. 


If the Tibet lake-basin is held to include the whole elevated area from which no 
water escapes to the sea, then Tsaidam and Koko Nor perhaps belong to it: Tsaidam 
is, however,. 6000 feet and Koko Nor 4400 feet lower than Tibet. 


The closed basin of Tsaidam is in contact with the closed basin of Tibet on one 
side, and with the closed basin of Koko Nor on the other, and the three form one 
continuous area encircling the upper Yangtze and Hoang Ho. But continuity of area 
does not justify the assumption that the three enclosed basins are parts of one geogra¬ 
phical whole, for the inland basins of Tarim and Mongolia, neither of which possesses 
any outlet for drainage, are also in contact with Tsaidam and Koko Nor. 

The Kuen Lun range separates Tsaidam from Tibet, and we have taken this 
range to be the north-eastern boundary of the Tibet lake-basin: the basins of the 
Yangtze and Hoang Ho separate Koko Nor from Tibet. 

The Tibet lake-basin, it will thus be seen, does not coincide with the Tibet 
plateau: the plateau includes besides the lake-basin the upper valleys of the Indus, 
Yangtze, Hoang Ho, Salween and Brahmaputra and the ontlying plaius of Tsaidam 
and Koko Nor: the lake-basin consists only of the compact portion of the Tibet 
interior that has no oufefct for drainage. 1 " 

The peculiar feature of the Irrawaddy (chart xxiii) is its immense volume of water 

in northern Burma: Mr. Gordon estimated the high flood 
The irrewaddy. discharge of this river above Bhamo as 1000000 cubic 

feet per second: its width at Bhamo is six miles. 


• An idea if the «hnpe and elie of the Tibet plateau can lie obtained, if we recollect the longitude* of three of it* principal 
lake*. Fot^ong, the extreme uv*tctn lake of the plateau, i* in longitude $0*: Xam T*o (Tengri Xor) at the *outh -casern 
»orner of the Tibet bantu i» in longitude 90 s r Koko Xor at the extreme north-extent Corner of the ifatvtu i* m 
longitude I00 v . 
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The catchment basin above Bhamo has according to modem maps an area of 
18000 square miles, and is smaller than the Himalayan basins of the Kosi, the Kamali 
or the Sutlej. Its immense discharge, issuing as it appears to do, from the drainage 
of a small area led Mr. Gordon to believe, that the old Chinese surveyors had been 
right, and that the Sangpo of Tibet flowed into the Irrawaddy. 

•During the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, geographical evidence 
continued to accumulate, and the identity of the Sangpo of Tibet with the Brahma¬ 
putra of India has now been proved. 

General Walker has endeavoured to account for the great volume of the Irrawaddy 
by assuming that the Lu river of Tibet flows into it. The Lu had always been sup¬ 
posed to be the upper course of the Salween, and General Walker was led to adopt 
his view by the account of the explorer Kishen Singh, who described the Salween south 
of latitude 30° as an insignificant stream. But the casual observations of explorers are 
unsafe data, and General Walker’s view has not been accepted by geographers. 

What KisheD Singh did prove was that no Tibetan river west of the Lu was flow¬ 
ing into the Irrawaddy. In 1895 Prince Henry of Orleans marched across from South¬ 
ern China into Assam : he crossed the Mekong and the Salween, but not the Irrawaddy : 
he stated that the most northern branch of the Irrawaddy rises in a latitude not 
higher than 28° 30'.* 

The parallelism and proximity of the Yangtze, the Mekong and the Salween in 

their exits from Tibet are amongst the most extra- 
Tibet* thfe * nVef * ° f south ' e ** tem ordinary features of the earth’s land surface : each of these 

rivers drains a large area of eastern Tibet (chart xxm), 
and on the surface of the plateau they flow at considerable distances from one another. 
But during their descent they bend to the east-south-east, and assume absolutely 
parallel courses, the Mekong in the centre being 28 miles from the Yangtze and 20 
miles from the Salween. Here then are three trunk rivers, each larger than the Sutlej, 
flowing through a mountain zone 48 miles wide. 

In 1880 Kishen Singh crossed the three parallel rivers near latitude 30°: of 
the Yangtze he wrote:— “At 10 a.m. we crossed the Di Chu, here about 300 paces 
“ wide and having a rapid current.” 

Of the Mekong he wrote :—“ The arrangement for crossing consists of a thick 
“ leather rope stretched very tight from an elevated point on one bank to a lower 
“level on the opposite bank. The length of the rope-bridge was estimated to be 
“ about 130 paces.” 

Of the Salween he wrote:—“ We crossed the river Giama Nu Chu, also called 
'* Nu Chu, which is deep and rapid and about 200 paces wide.” 

Since Mr. Hennessey published his account of Kishen Singh’s explorations, the 

Tibetan course of the Salween has Deen shown on maps 
* as the Giama Nu Chu. No reliable observer has as yet 

traced the course of the Salween from its source in Tibet to the point where it appears 


* Oeograthtcal Journal, Vol. VII, 1800. 
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in Burma. At its exit from Tibet it is shown on maps to be confined between two 
mountain ranges, and as possessing no affluent for 200 miles. If geographers 'are 
justified in doubting still the identity of the Sangpo of Tibet with the Brahmaputra, 
when 40 miles of its course alone remain unexplored, how much greater uncertainty 
must they feel over the identity' of the Lu river of Tibet with the Salween of Buima, 
when the unexplored link exceeds 200 miles. 

The geography of the Salween has been rendered obscure by the multitude of 
names which have been applied to its supposed upper courses. “ It is mentioned,” 
writes Mr. Gordon, “ in the Yuking of China 2200 B.C., as the Black River issuing from 
“ the Black Lake of Tibet, where it has already had a long course from the Northern 
“ Himalaya through the high plains of the great lake region, as the Targot or Shyal 
“ river, and it successively takes the names of Nag Chu Kha^of Lu Chu and of Nu Chu 
“ and finally emerges from the plateau in about latitude 20° as the Salween.”* 

In his report on the trans-Himalayan explorations of 1873-74-76 Colonel Trotter 
expressed doubts as to whether the Nag Chu Kha of Tibet, which Mr. Gordon assumes 
to be a feeder of the Salween, was not a branch of the Yangtze or the Mekong. 

In the map published by ^he Royal Geographical Society in 1894, the river whioh 
rises in Tibet north-east of lake Tengri Nor was made in accordance with General 
Walker’s views the upper course of the Irrawaddy. The exploration of Prince Henry 
of Orleans led to the basin of the Salween being largely expanded in maps of Tibet and 
that of the Ifrawaddy being greatly reduced. 

The NegChuKha of Tibet, which is now, and perhaps prematurely, identified 
The »f r frnn fl on ma P 8 with the Salween, was crossed by Fathers 

Hue and Gabet, who were told that it was the Mekong. 
According to Dutreil de Rhins, who believed that he had traced the Mekong to its 
source, its Tibet name is the Chiamdo Chu. Other names are however applied to 
the Mekong, notably the Da Chu and the Nam Chu. 

Whilst we owe much to the intrepid explorers who have penetrated eastern Tibet, 
our geographical knowledge of this region is still very imperfect. We have not yet 
ascertained the true positions of the sources of the Salween and the Mekong (chart 
xxm), and future surveys will probably discover great errors in existing maps. 
The problem has been complicated by the convergence of the Salween, the Mekong and 
the Yangtze as they issue from Tibet s when the courses of three great rivers lie 
within 60 miles of one another, it is hardly possible for an explorer to decide to which 
of the three a very distant feeder belongs, unless he follows the stream down : hitherto 
explorers have only crossed the rivers at right angles, and none have yet succeeded in 
following their courses. 

Mr. Gordon estimated the discharges of the Salween, Mekong and Irrawaddy 
in the same latitude to be in the proportions of one, three and nine-f 


* Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, Vol. Yfl, 1885. 
f Proceeding*, Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IV, 1882. 
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The Yangtze is the largest river of Asia, and it traverse^ the most thickly pop ula ted 
TheYugtse. provinces of China. It is over 3000 miles in length 

and is navigable for 600 miles. It rises in eastern Tibet, 
and its source is believed to be west of longitude 90°, further west than the sources 
of the Hoang Ho, Mekong or Salween (chart xxm). 

It is known in Tiber as the Di Chu, and as the Dre Chu, and as the Ndu Chu, and as 
the Murui-ussu. In its Tibetan course it flows eastwards for 600 miles, and then 
be nding to the south it is confined for a great distance between two close parallel 
ranges; ru nn i ng at right angles to the direction of the Himalaya. 

In 1873 Prejevalsky reached a point on the Tibetan course of the Yangtze in lati¬ 
tude 34° 43' and longitude 94° 48', and 13143 feet above sea-level: it is here that the 
two principal Tibetan branches of the Yangtze join, the Napchitai-ulan-muren rising 
in the Euen Lun range on the north, the Murui-ussu flowing from a lake from the 
west. Prejevalsky described the river as a rapid torrent, 6 to 7 feet deep and 760 feet 
wide; from bank to bank the bed of the river was a mile wide and in the rainy season 
the whole expanse was under water.’" 

In 1879 Prejevalsky crossed both the great tributaries above their point of con¬ 
fluence : the Napchitai-ulan-muren he struck in latitude 36° 20', longitude 93° 10', 
and the Murui-ussu in latitude 33° 60', longitude 92° 20'. He followed an affluent of 
the latter almost to its source at 16400 feet in the Tangla range. 

Part II of this paper (page 110) will have shown how little is known of this Tangla 
range of Tibet: it is drawn in the frontispiece to Part I in latitude 33°, and it forms the 
water-parting between the Yangtze and Salween. The Tibetan basin of the Yangtze is 
bounded by the Kuen Lun range on the north and the Tangla range on the south, 
and is 260 miles broad. 

East of' longitude 94° the Baian Kara Ula range separates the basins of the 
Yangtze and Hoang Ho, and forces the former river to bend to the south. 

In 1879 the explorer Kishen Singh crossed the Murui-ussu branch of the Yangtze 
in Tibet: he described it flowing in seven channels each about 40 paces wide, 
the entire river-bed having a width of 800 paces: the greatest depth was 3 feet, and 
the height above sea-level 14040 feet.f 

The Hoang Ho rises about longitude 96° in the trough between the Shuga and 
Th* How* Ho Baian Kara Ula ranges. The Shuga range separates the 

basin of the' Hoang Ho from the marshy depression of 
Tsaiaam, an d the Baian Kara Ula forms its water-parting from the Yangtze. In this 
trough the Hoang Ho is divided into two or three channels, each from 70 to 90 feet wide 
and two feet deep at the fords. Further east it passes through the great Tibetan lakes 
of Tearing and Oring, 13704 feet above the sea, and then making a sharp bend to avoid 


'* N. Itajovaiaky t Mongolia, VoL 11,1878. 

t Ifir. HwinMMy’i repo* on Me Explorations of A-K in grotU Tibut and Mongoiia. 
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the snowy Amneh-m&chin range,* bursts through the chains of the £uen Lun and 
hurries on to China proper.} It is known in Tibet as the Ma Chu. 

Feeders of the Hoang Ho drain the exterior slopes of the mountain chains, which 
encircle Eoko Nor, the great lake of north-eastern Tibet, but there is no connection 
between the lake and the river < in one place the water-parting stands only 1000 feet 
above the level of the lake. 

At 3500 feet above the sea the Hoang Ho is 1421 feet broad.} 

• This Is perhaps a prolongation of the Shuga range, and in pieroing it the Hoang Ho escapes Aram its original trough after 
the manner of the Himalayan rivers. 

t Proceedinge, Boyal Geographical Society , Vol IX, 1887. Prtfevaleky'e journey* and discoveries ia Central Ada, by Ddmar 
Morgan. 

t Prtjevaleky . 
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THE HIMALAYAN RIVERS; INTRODUCTION. 

The Himalaya mountains from Afghanistan to Burma are drained^ by nineteen 
principal rivers, the drainage areas of which are illustrated in charts xxiv to xxxiv. 
Chart xxui furnishes an index to the several river charts. Eight seotion lines have 
been drawn across the index chart: they indicate the positions of the eight cross* 
sections of the great Himalaya given in charts xiv and xv of Part II, and, if scrutinised, 
they will be found to explain the positions given to the different Tibetan troughs in the 
cross-sections. 

In describing the nineteen rivers of the Himalaya we might have commenced at 
either end of the range and taken the rivers in their geographical order. It was found 
more convenient, however, to start from the centre near Simla, and to take the rivers 
in .order, firstly from west to east, and then to return to Simla and to complete the 
remainder from east to west. By this arrangement the river Jumna comes first (see 
chart xxii j), and the Ganges second, and when the Brahmaputra has been reached, we 
return to the Sutlej, and end with the Indus. 

Though there may be certain objections to classifying rivers by magnitude, when 
the limits of the several orders of magnitude are arbitrary, yet it is a course that has 
many advantages. It corrects erroneous preconceptions, it gives true ideas of 
proportion, and it helps to save us horn the mental confusion that long lists of new 
and meaningless geographical names are apt to produce. 

We have therefore divided the Himalayan rivers into six orders of magnitude, 
classifying them by the dimensions of the mountainous areas they , drain. 


Table XXX.—The Rivers of the Himalaya. 


Name of river. 

Order of magni¬ 
tude. 

Himalayan area 
included in the 
catchment basin. 

Total discharge 
of water in one 
year (esti¬ 
mated*). 

Ratio of discharge 
to area, taking 
that of the Ravi 
to be unity. 

' I 


Square miles. 



Indus. r 


103823 

9 * 

0*3 

, 1 

First 




Brahmaputra . . • 

• 


09246 

15 

0*5 

Kosi 


23992 

8 

1-1 

Karaali. 

.Second 

20623 

8 

1*1 

Sutlej • • • • 


18554 

3*5 

| 0*6 


* Tho numbsrs la this oolomn do not rs p c ss sn t snj sotaol unite of tetesnrs. Tho toted dhihsu of tho door Boot 
has boon teksn no Miter | and ths number* opposite tho othsr rivets show tho rotas of feair ditohmle to that of tbs Rori. 
YheeenumbMS, it most ho not'd, mo almost sUdopsadsnt on short ofassmtaos sn&sodfh o*taAttk. 
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Table XXX.—The Rivers of the Himalaya— oontd. 









Himalayan area 
included in the 
catchment basin. 

Total discharge 

Ratio of dlsohaige 

Name of river. 



Order of magni¬ 
tude. 

of water in one 
year (esti¬ 
mated). 

to area, taking 
that of the Ravi 
to be unity. 






I 


Square miles. 



Gandajc. 

• 

• 

• 

e 



14653 

7 

1*4 

Jhelum , 

• 

. 

• 

•» 


.Third 

13030 

5*5 

1-3 

Manas 

• 


j 


J 


12380 

unknown 

. 

Chenab . 

. 

. 

e 

• 

1 


10588 

5:5 

1-6 

Raidak . 


. 


• 


• Fourth 

10161 

unknown 

\ 

Ganges . 

• 

• 


• 

J 


8949 

5-5 

1*6 

Kali 

e 

• 

e 

• 



’6318 j 

1 

! 4 

| 

2*0 

Beas 


• 

e 

• 


►Fifth 

5663 

I 2-5 

1*3 

Tista 


• 

• 

• 



4823 

3 

1-9 

Jumna . 




• 

j 


4546 

2 

1-3 

Ravi 


• 


. 

r 


! 3123 

j 

1 

! 1*0 

R&inganga 


• 


• 


►Sixth 

2611 

.... 

.... 

Rapti 


• 


• 



2406 

! .... 

| 

.... 

Baghmati 


• 


• 

j 

l 


1597 

1 

1 

.... 


The discharges of Himalayan rivers have not been sufficiently observed to justify 
any close study of the results obtained. The discharges of the smaller rivers vary 
from nothing atallii^ the hot season to thousands of cubic feet per second in the rains; 
their beds may remain dry for months, and be flooded for a few days in Ahe year. It is 
not possible under such circumstances to deduce any average values of daily or monthly 
discharges. The discharges of the larger rivers that have sources in glaciers never 
cease entirely, but their variations are yet sufficiently large to render averages mean* 
ingless. The discharge of the Indus will vary from 9000 cubic feet a second to a 
million, and in almost all the Himalayan rivers the maximum discharge is 100 times as 
great as the minimum . Spasmodic observations of discharges possess but Uttie value: 
before we can compare two liven, the diurnal and seasonal and long-period variations 
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in their discharges are required to be known, and these can only be ascertained by 
systematic measurements. 

The nomenclature of the rivers of Asia is a source of perpetual trouble. In certain 
Nomenclature. regions the main channel of a river assumes a different 

name after every bend; Chitral, Asnar, Yasin, Kunar and 
Mastuj are all names given to the same river. Tashkurgan, Taghdumbash, Dangubash, 
Sarikol, Karat-chukor, Tisnaf, Chiragh Tar and Almaligh are all names applied to 
one river. In Ladak the Indus is known by many names : so is the Sutlej. The 
names Kamali, Gogr&, Sarda and Kurriali all belong to one river, and these in addition 
to its purely Tibetan names. 

Where two main affluents join, the combined stream is frequently given a nam e 
differing from either tributary, but this system has many advantages to recommend it. 
Ganges is the name given to the river formed by the junction of the Alaknanda and 
Bhagirathi, and no one would suggest that any of these three names is superfluous. 
But to change the name of a main river after its junction with every feeder, or upon 
its approach to every town, is a course that cannot be justified in geography. 

Multiplicity is, however, not the only source of confusion, for whilst it is common 
for a river to be given many names, it is equally common for the same name to be 
given to different rivers. The names Sarju, Bamganga, Kali, Dhauli, Kosi, Sarda are 
all applied to more than one Himalayan river; the great Kali river for instance has 
the alternative name of Sarda, but the neighbouring river Karnali is also called the 
Sarda. One of the upper feeders of the Kali in Kumaun is the Dhauli, and the 
principal affluent of the Alaknanda in Kumaun is the Dhauli. Two rivers rise at 
a pass in the Alai valley and flow in opposite directions, one towards the east and one 
towards the west: both are named the Kizil-su. It would be wearisome to mention all 
the numerous cases of one and the same name being applied to different rivers: 
instances are to be found in every mountain tract of Asia. 

In order to place the geography of High Asia on firmer foundations two reforms in 
river nomenclature are necessary: firstly, we must limit the number of alternative names 
for a single river; and secondly, we must avoid the use of the same name for different 
rivers. The preservation of every local name is incompatible with scientific geography; 
the multiplication and repetition of names may not be troublesome to hill men, whose 
lives are confined to a single valley, but they become unmanageable, when the moun¬ 
tains of Asia are being considered as a whole. 

Some native geographical names are undoubtedly of great age, and have been 
handed down from successive generations. These have to be carefully preserved and 
their disappearance from maps would be a serious loss; but vast numbers of names after 
being in vogue for perhaps twenty or fifty years die out, and new names are invented. 
A traveller, following a Himalayan river, will be astonished at the apparent errors of 
his fifty-year-old map: many important names on the map, he will see, arc unknown 
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to the natives and many, names employed by the natives he will not find on the map. 
His first tendency is to blame the original surveyors and to attribute the discrepancies to 
their want of care, but the true explanation of the differences is, that the old names have 
died out and new names have come into existence. 
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THE RIVERS OF THE KUMAUN HIMALAYA. 

A separate chart (xxrv to xxxiv) has been drawn to illustrate the Himalayan 
area drained by each of the principal rivers. Streams have been shown in light 
blue and boundaries of basins in heavy black lines; the ranges, being facts of 
deduction rather than of observation, have not beeif entered, but the highest peaks in 
each river basin have been plotted, and these indicate the alignments of main axes of 
elevation. 

The thick lines, representing the basin boundaries, are water-partings but not neces¬ 
sarily mountain ranges: the line, for instance, in chart xxxi between the Sutlej and the 
Kamali crosses a flat plain in Tibet, and that between the Ganges and Jumna in chart 
xxiv is in nature not a significant feature. 

The principal rivers of the Kumaun Himalaya are the Jumna, the Ganges, the 
Ramganga and the Kali. 


The Jumna. 

The Jumna (chart xxiv), called also the Jamuna, is supposed to be the 
Saraswati of the Vedas. Qn debouching from the mountains it now sweeps round 
to the south-east, and joins the Ganges at Allahabad; but it is believed to have 
pursued a westerly course to the Arabian Sea in former times." 1 The great change in its 
course may have been caused by alterations in the level of the land west of Saharanpur, 
or by the constant advance of the sands of the Rajputana desert under the influence of 
the south-west winds. 

Within the mountains the Jumna, like other rivers, flows alternately through narrow 
gorges and over wide alluvial expanses. Wherever a defile through a range is narrow, 
the flow of water is retarded above it, and the stream drops its load of gravel and silt; 
when the gradient and current increase, the' stream is able to re-lift its load and to 
oarry it a further stage. 

The Himalayan basin of the Jumna has been surveyed, and the courses of its 
affluents are well-known. The two principal affluents are the Tons and the Giri, the 
former of which is larger than the Jumna itself, f 

The Jumna and the Tons unite in rear of the Mussooree range of the lesser 
Himalaya, and their oombined waters are joined by the Giri in the trough between 
this range and the Siwalik. 

• A Manual of Iht Otology of India, page 4S0.- ' 

f At]** ihoet 48 N.E.. 1 inoh - 4 mile*. 

Y 
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The defiles in the Mussuoree and Siwalik ranges through which the Jumna 

passes are directly opposite to one another, and the 
^Th« Jumna i« older than the siwalik conclusion is justified that the river was able to deepen its 

channel and maintain its former course, when the 
Siwalik range rose across its path’.'" In crossing the axis of the Siwalik range the 
Jumna makes a curious bend for a mile or two, and this may perhaps be regarded as 
evidence that its waters were held in check for a time by the rising range, and had 
difficulty in cutting a passage. But the barrier could never have been sufficiently 
high to cause a lake to form behind it, or the Jumna would have taken a south-easterly 
course across the Dehra Dun and passed the Siwalik range at Hardwar by the gateway 
created by the Ganges. 

A striking feature of the basin of the Jumna is the Chur, an isolated pyramid of the 
Nag Tibba range of the lesser Himalaya, surmounted by twin peaks. The Chur rises 
from the interior of the river basin and not from the boundary line ; t 

The structural trough between the outer Himalaya and the Siwalik range is very 
distinct on the two sides of the Jumna : on the north-west this trough is known as the 
Kyarda Dun, and on the south-east as the Dehra Dun. 

The outer range of hills west of the Jumna is .drained by a small river called the 

Ghaggar (chart xxiv); this stream is of interest, because 
the Ghaggar is said to have crossed the plains of the 
Punjab at one time as a considerable river. In the Rajputana desert the wide bed 
of an extinct river, called the Hukra, can still be traced for “miles through the sAnd 
and the Hukra may have been a continuation of the Ghaggar.^ This we cannot 
decide, but one thing seems certain; the Ghaggar could never have been a large river, 
had its Himalayan catchment basin been always as small as at present; and the 
question arises as to whether the Giri could formerly have drained into the Ghaggar 
and given to it the volume of water that tradition ascribes to it. 

An objection to this idea is that the Ghaggar is reported to have been a large 
river within the historic period, whereas the deflection of the Giri,—whether caused 
by the slow upheaval of a range across its course, or by a feeder of the Jumna cutting 
back to it south of the Chur and capturing its waters^—must have occurred long before 
the period of history, if it ever occurred at all. 


The Ghaggar. 


The Ganges. 

The Ganges (chart xxiv) is the great river of northern India that drains the 
Vindhya mountains and the Kumaun and Nepal Himalaya, and that waters the plain* of 
Rohilkhand, Oudh and Bengal. Regarded as a Himalayan river, the name Ganges 
is applied to the particular affluent that issues from the mountains at Hardwar. 

It was believed by Rennell that the Ganges had a cjoiurse 800 miles long above Hard* 
war, and that it drained Kashmir and Ladak; and thestlviews were represented in his 

■United ProTtaOM of Agn end Ondfc. (beet He. Util ineh-1 mile. ~ 
t Atl»» Sheet 47,1 inoh-4 mile*. 
t It may possibly ha rt been a former bed of the Soils]. 
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map of India published in 1790. He also thought that the Ganges after draining 
Tibet passed under the Himalaya through a natural tunnel. “ This great body of 
“ water, ” hfe wrote, “ forces a passage through the ridge of Mount Himalaya, and sapping 
“ its very foundations rushes through a cavern and precipitates itself into a vast basin 
“ which it has worn in the rock at the hither foot of the mountains. The Ganges thus 
" appears to incurious spectators to derive its original springs from this bhain of 
“ mountains, and the mind of superstition has given to the mouth of the cavern the form 
“ of the head of a cow, an animal held by the Hindus in a degree of veneration almost 
“ equal to that in which the Egyptians of old held their God Apis.”* 

Rennell was relying upon the descriptions given to him by travellers: what he 
thought was a cavern under the Himalaya was merely the ice-cave at the end of the 
Gangotri glacier, from which the Bhagirathi issues. Captain Hodgson has described 
this cave of ice:— f “ The Bhagirathi or Ganges issues from under a very low arch at the 
“ foot of the grand snow-bed. The river is here bounded to the right and left by high 
“ snow and rocks, but in front over the debouch the mass of snow is perfectly perpendi- 
“ cular, and from the bed of the stream to the summit we estimate the thickness at 
“ little less than 300 feet of solid frozen snow, probably the accumulation'of ages.” 

By 1807 geographers had begun to doubt the correctness of Rennell’s conclusions, 
and in that year the Government of Bengal authorised a survey of the river Ganges in 
the mountains to its source. Captains Raper and Webb were directed to “ survey the 
“ Ganges from Hardwar to Gangotri, where that river is supposed either to force its way 
“ by a subterraneous passage through the Himalaya Mountains, or to fall over their 
“ brow in the form of a cascade, to ascertain the dimensions of the fall, and delineate its 
“ appearance, and to observe its true geographical situation in latitude and longitude.”^ 
After following Hie two great branches of the Ganges until they became narrow 
torrents, the survey officers reported that the sources of the river were on the southern 
side of the Himalayan chain. We know now . from modern surveys, that both the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rise north of the Himalaya and pass through the great range 
in narrow gorges. The mistake of Raper and Webb is more instructive than that of 
Rennell: the latter was merely basing conclusions on hearsay evidence ; the former 
actually penetrated and passed the great Himalaya through a stupendous defile carved 
by the Ganges, but so hemmed in were they by mountains, that they entirely failed 
to understand that they had crossed the snowy range. From the bed of the Ganges 
on the northern side of the Himalaya, Raper and Webb reported that they had found 
the source of the river on the southern side. Mr. Colebrooke summed up the results of 
the Raper-Webb expedition as follows:—§ “ If the Bhagirathi and Alaknanda rivers 
“ had a passage through the Himalaya, it should follow that the channel of its stream 
“ would form the Ghatti (or pass) by which the snowy range became passable. But 
“ gjnee this principle holds good in practice, and since it is utterly impossible to cross the 

* MenuAt of a Map of Hindoostan, 1793 
t Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, 1822. 
t Asiatic Htvarchee, Vol. XI, 1810. 

§ Asiatic Hi*-arches, Vol. XT, 1810. 
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“ snowy range in a direction which the channels of these rivers might be expects! to 
“ assume, I consider that at least all former reports are determined fictitious. No 
“ doubt can remain that the different branches of the river above Hardwar take their 
“ rise on the southern side of the Himalaya or chain of snowy mountains.” 

In 1812 Moorcroft made a similar mistake: he passed through the great Himala¬ 
yan range by the valley of the Ganges and crossed the Niti pass into Tibet. The Niti 
pass is situated on a hinder range, and is thirty miles in rear of the Himalaya; never¬ 
theless when Moorcroft, who was an accurate and capable observer, arrived at the pass, 
he was quite unaware that he had crossed the Himalaya.* 

Such mistakes as these bring home to us what a bewildering maze the unmapped 
Himalayan area really is. “From an extensive experience in Himalayan surveying,” 
wrote Colonel Tanner, ‘ * I can safely state that even when carrying on our work with 
“ the aid of the' best maps, instruments and requisite knowledge of surveying, we are 
“liable, until we compute out the positions of our points, to mistake one mountain for 
“ another, even though we may have learnt their appearance by heart from other 
** stations.”! 

Colebrooke’s conclusions were held to be correct until the fallacies underlying 
them were exposed in 1817 by Captain Herbert, who showed that both the Alaknanda 
and Bhagirathi rise on the Tibetan side of the great Himalayan range. 

The Alaknanda has many feeders that rise north of the line of snow, the Dhauli J 

Feeders«f«b*Ctagcs. an d the Vishnuganga being the principal. The Dhauli 

has its source at the Niti pass of the Zaskar range, and 
the Vishnuganga behind Badrinath: they join at Joshimath (6000 feet) and here the 
passage through the grpat range commences (chart xxiv). 

At Kamprayag the course of the Alaknanda is deflected by the lesser Himalayan 
range (Nag Tibba), which also determines the dilection of the Pindar tributary. At 
its junction with the Pindar the height of the Alaknanda\s bed is 2600“feet.§ 

The Bhagirathi issues from the Oangotri glacier behind the Kedamath peaks at 
a point called Gau Mukh. 13000 feet high.|| When Captain Hodgson and Lieutenant 
Herbert visited Gangotri in 1817, they named four prominent snowy peaks, standing 
near the head of the glacier, St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. David: these 
names have now fallen into disuse and it would be a pity to revive them: the four 
peaks of Hodgson and Herbert can be identified with the group, known to modern 
geographers as Satopanth. 

The Jalinavi, the westernmost feeder of the Ganges, joins the Bhagirathi seven 
miles below Gangotri temple: their combined waters cut through the great Himalayan 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII, 181 rt. 
f Qtnertd Mhport, Survey */ India, 1883*1884. 

I Dhauli there are many rivers of this name in tl*e Himalaya, but none at large aa this tributary of the 

Alnknaada. 

i The range touth of the finder, river fca# 9 * 4 email scale a resemblance to the Pamir plateau: on the north the Pindar 
1 * vct liko that of Taehkuigan nqwp4bf a long distance parallel to the range : on the eoutb several rivers, life® the affluent* 
of 1 lie Oxus, rite in the range and mm don at right angle* to it* 

I He Atlas sheet 68 N. wTand sheets of the Xu maun and Gtrhwal Survey 
. Mias *beet 65, scale 1 inehmg miles* 
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range between the peaks of Srikanta and Bandarpunch, four miles west of the former, 
eight miles east of the latter, and 13000 feet, 'below them (chart xxiv). This gorge of 
the Bhagirathi is “ one of the most remarkable in the Central Himalaya, and for 
‘‘ picturesqueness can hardly be surpassed by any valley in the world. Its sides are 
“ often absolutely vertical, smoothed down by the torrent, which rushes 600 feet or 
“ more down below through a narrow slit in the rocks.”* 

At Tihri the Bhagirathi has cut down 20 feet into the solid rock below the bed of 
its tributary, the Behling. This is characteristic of the Himalayan rivers, the develop¬ 
ment of the trunk streams being commonly in advance of that of the lateral feeders. 

The Alaknanda and Bhagirathi unite at Deoprayag in rear of the Mussooroe range of 
the lesser Himalaya, and their combined waters pass the latter through a defile. 

The Kaliganga or Mandakini is an important tributary of the Ganges draining the 
southern faces of Kedamath and Badrinath (table vi). 

During the earlier half of the nineteenth century controversies frequently arose over 

the claims of different affluents to be the main source of 
The souros the Gauge*. the Ganges, and Captain Herbert, who was for many years 

the greatest living authority on the Himalaya, was of opinion that the Jahnavi was 
the true source.f 

It has come however to be recognised that a river, which is being fed from great 
numbers of glaciers, cannot be referred to any one source, and the question has ceased 
to be of interest: it is probable that not a twentieth part of the water in the Ganges is 
derived from any single glacier. If, however, we were to be called upon now to select 
the most important source of the Ganges, we should not be able to support Herbert’s 
view. Herbert, not having seen the Alaknanda, assumed that the Bhagirathi was the 
true Ganges, but Sir Richard Stnu hey has pointed out that the Alaknanda is twice 
the size of the Bhagirathi. and that, if a source is to be named, it must be the Dhauli.J 

Some writers define the source of a river as the point of its course, that is most 
remote from its mouth. Colonel George Straban has shown that if this definition 
be applied to the Ganges, its source will not be Himalayan at all, but will lie near Mhow 
in Central India at the head of the Chambal (chart ix). 

The following descriptions are taken from Captain Herbert’s report on the Miner- 
alogical Survey of the Himalayan mountains.§ ‘ ‘ I must not leave the Dhauli, however, 
“ without saying something of \hose great accumulations of boulder stones, the very 
“ sight of which strikes the traveller with astonishment, and forces him to admit the 
" action of some great rush of waters. These diluvian beds are here seen on a scale, 
which sets at nought any theory that would derive its agent from the body of water 
' at. present occupying that channel.” 

“ The be<jls of some of the rivers are, for a part of their course, in the solid rock. In 
" these cases, the depth is often considerable, while the appearance is such as leaves 

• Otology of the Control Himalayas by Griesba.'li 3f< moirt, (feologtOal Survey of / ndia, Vot. XXIII, 1891. 
f The name Jahnavi does not now appear ..n Indian mow, but it i* still employed locally though more QMnmonly 
corrupted to Jedgangu. The Jahnavi joint the Bhagirathi at Jtopang. Atlas sheet (15. 

t Journal, Royal Otografkical Soei'ty, VoL XXI. 1831. 
f Journo^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vot. JI, Part II, 1848.' 
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“ not a doubt in the spectator’s mind but that the present channel was once filled up 
“ with solid rock. This is a conclusion we cannot escape from however difficult it may 
“ be to understand the removal of so many thousand cubic feet of solid rock by the 
“ agency of water.” 

“ In all the river beds too we see that there are accumulations of gravel and bould- 
“ er stones, all perfectly rounded, and consequently all of them such as have been subject 
“ to the action of water. These collections, it appears from the' details I have given, 

“ are in many cases of very great extent, and frequently occur at a height of even 300 feet 
“ above the present bed of the river. That these collections should ever have been 
“ formed by such bodies of water as are found at present in their vicinity, is altogether 
“ inad missi ble. Their extent, the size of the fragments, the distance from which they 
“ are derived, above all their great depth, and the height at which they are found above 
“ the present bed of the river—all forbid so incredible a supposition.” 

Captain Hodgson described how the Ganges was at one time obstructed by the 
fall of a cliff.* “ Five hundred yards further on,” he wrote, “ are the falls of Lohari Naig 
“ where the river is more obstructed than in any part of its course, and tears its way 
“ over enormous masses of rock, which have fallen into it from the mural precipice which 
“ bounds its left shore. This frightful granite cliff of solid rock, of above 800 feet high, 

•* appears to have been undermined at its foot by the stream, and the lower and middle 
“ parts have fallen into it, while the summit overhangs the base and the river. The 
“ vast ruins of this fall extend for about a quarter of a mile; the river has now forced its 
“ way through, and partly over the rocks with a noise and impetuosity, we thought 
‘‘could not be surpassed, but on our return in Juue when the Ganges was doubled in 
“depth, the scene was still grander.” 

The Ramganga. 

The R amg anga (chart xxv) is an unimportant river, draining the southern 
face of the lesser Himalayan range in Kumaun.t Its basin has been accurately sur¬ 
veyed. 

The principal affluent of the Ramganga is the Kosiia or lesser Kosi: it rises 
in the lesser Himalayan range and does not join the Ramganga, until they have es¬ 
caped from the mountains and entered the plains. 

During the gradual rise of the Siwalik range the Ganges had sufficient water to 
wear down the growing pangs and to maintain a direct passage across, but the Ram¬ 
ganga’ s small volume was unequal to the task of cutting down the new range, as it 
rose, and the river was deflected by the latter for ten miles to the north-west,, before 
it found a suitable place for an outlet. J 

The structural trough between the lesser Himalaya and the Siwaiik range through 
which the Ramganga flows is known as the Path Dun: it is of a crescentic shape 

* Asiatic Bctcarchr*, Vol XIV, 182$. 

t Thee* are several Ramganga* in the Himalaya, but all are amaller than the one under description. 

t Memoir** Geological Sunny of India. Vol. XXIV. 181KK part 2, page 15. 
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with the concave side facing south: * it contains immense terraces of gravel of different 
heights which have been deposited by the Bamganga. “ It is,” writes Mr. Middle- 
miss, “ one of the most beautiful spots that the North-West Provinces of India can 
“boast. It is undisfigured by villages and bazars. A solitary forest bungalow is all 
“ that breaks the magnificent monotony of its billowy forests and grass-grown alluvial 
“ flats.”t 

In its course through the Path Dun the Bamganga flows parallel to the Pindar 
tributary of the Ganges at a distance of 45 miles, and at a level lower by 1400 feet. 

The trough intervening between the lesser Himalaya and the Siwalik range through 
which the Kosila flows is known as the Kotah Dun; it is 14 miles long and stretches 
from north-west to south-east: its level is 750 feet higher than that of the alluvial plains 
on the outer side of the Siwalik range. 

The Kali. ' 

The Kali or Sarda (chart xxv) rises near the Lankpva Lek pass behind the great 
Himalayan range, and after running for 30 miles parallel to the latter turns and 
pierces it (figure 2, chart xvi). The height of its bed when it commences to force a 
passage through the great range is 10000 feet. 

The Api-Nampa group of peaks stands immediately east of the Kali: Takachull 
peak (22661 feet) rises between the Dharma and Gori affluents, and further west on 
chart xxv, we see the axis of the great Himalayan range marked by Nanda 
Devi (25645 feet), and Badrinath (23190 feet). 

In its upper courses the Kali river and its two affluents the Dharma and Liamr 
flow in long parallel beds five miles apart. No one of them, rises north of the Zaskar 
range, but the Kali itself appears to flow along a furrow in the crest-zone. The long 
parallelism of the Kali, Dharma and Lissar rivers in their upper courses shows, perhaps, 
that -minor wrinkles have in this region been superposed on the primary Himalayan 
folds4 

The Sarju § affluent of the Kali flowing south-east is on the same alignment as the 
Pindar tributary of the Ganges ;|| for 100 miles these two rivers continue in one line and 
the beds of both are possibly occupying an original trough created in rear of the Nag 
Tibba range of the lesser Himalaya when the latter was upraised. 

Colonel Tanner describes a remarkable waterfall, which he discovered in the basin 
of the Kali.^f 

“ Taking some guides from Garbiang,” he wrote, ** I went down the Kali instead of ascending 
the_moraine, and after a difficult journey found myself at the bottom of the wildest place I have 
ever been in. On one side rose the oliff of the moraine backed by the mountains on the right bank 

* Atlas Sheet 66 S.W., 1 inoh=4 mile*. 

t Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, VoL XXIV, 1890, pert 2, page 55. 

j“ The Liner river flows daring the greeter pert of its course along the axis of e symmetrical anticlinal formed of oarbon- 

*• lfarous rooks, leering It near the end of the Ohingohlnginauri glacier.this anticlinal is flanked on both sides by < 

“ system of otherpUoetion* more complicated on the north-east.” Griesb'-<'h'« Geologi/of Central Himalaya. Memoir-. 
Geological Survey of India, VoL XXIII, 1691. 

{There are many Sarju* in the Himalaya. 

"||'Compete charts xxxv and xxv, and Atlas the.. 6tt X.W., (Mi 8.W., end 06 S.E. 

f General Report, Survey of India, 1884-85. 
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of the Kali; opposite towered more cliffs fringed, wherever there was standing room, by forest trees, 
and down, the faoe of the overhanging scarp in front of tae poured the waters from Api in a feathery 
cascade of great volume and with a fall of between three and five hundred feet.”* 

“ The foot of the fall we could not see, as it descended into a deep abyss, where it was lost in 
the unseen Kali, which thundered and roared along immediately below our feet, but how far below 
us we could not say. Sheets of spray filled the cleft of the Kali and were blown hither and thither 
across the faoe of the cliffs, and the sun which was well overhead lit up the great hollow at our feet 
with a mass of bright prismatic colors.” 

“ Having visited this fall, which is called the Yangla Dhar, it was a question whether we should 
return by the way we had come or try Und reach my camp by continuing our jounicv clow n the vallev 
of the Kali. We decided on the latter course and though none of my men had previously visited 
this extraordinary place, they said that there might possibly be a means of skirting the cliffs, but 
that of course there would be bad places. Bad places there were indeed, and before long when clinging 
to the rough places in the face of a slope that was nearly a cliff, I fervently wished I had not 
come, and sometimes had it not been for the friendly grasp of Rinzin’s hand, I believe that I 
should not have emerged safely out of this awful valley. Gradually the dangers of the road 
became less, and towards evening we reached the most beautiful and charming village of Budi— 
literally the most delightful place I have seen in the Himalaya.”f 

“ Four valleys converge on Budi; the view of each could occupy an artist for a month. Spreading 
terraced cornfields skirt the foaming Kali, and here and there on the mountain sides small 
terraced spots, surrounded with manv tinted forest trees, support-the quaint houses of' the 
cultivators.” 

“ At one day’s march below Budi the passage of the Nirpania-ki-Danda or waterless ridge com¬ 
mences ; it has taken the ceaseless toil of generations to construct the series of stone steps or ladders 
ovei which the traveller ha* to make his way for a day and a half before he reaches an ordinary moun¬ 
tain path. This extraordinary trade-route consists of a kind of winding stair-case, which is carried 
up and down in the face of cliffs in many places overhung with crags and with seemingly an almost 
bottomless abyss below. The rough steps are built into the rock wherever it has been possible to 
find foothold. ” 

The Yangla Dhar falls are not true falls in the^u.-.ual acceptation of ti e term. 
When a great river in its course drops suddenly and perpendicularly the drop may be 
described as “ falls; ” but the cascade on the Kuli is due to the. difference in level 
between the bed of the main stream and the bed of a tributary. The Kali river has 
cut a deep channel for itself with a perpendicular waII on each side, and it is over 
one of its lateral precipices that the Yangla Dhar falls occur. 

The falls at Kishtwar on the Chenab are also over the face ot a side precipice 
and are not on the main course of the river. Throughout the Himalaya similar 
cascades can be seen, though rarely so grand as that described by Tanner; trunk streams, 
that drain extensive trans-Himalayan troughs, deepen their ohannels at a greater 
rate than the lateral streams can do, and consequently flow at a lower level at the points 
of junction. In the higher mountains the differences of level between trunks and t hei r 

' * j 
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branches might be attributed to former glacial action, but this is not possible in the 
outer hills. 

Though there are innumerable cascades throughout the Himalaya only two 
instances of falls have been recorded; one is on the Indus where the drop is 20 feet, 
the other is at Pemakoi on the Brahmaputra, where the drop is 15<> f«vt. 
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THE RIVERS OF THE NEPAL HIMALAYA. 

The principal rivers of the Nepal Himalaya are the Karnali, the Rapti, the Gandak, 
the Baghmati, and the Kosi.* 


The Karnali. 

The Karnali, called also the Kauriala or Kurriali, is a great Himalayan river 
(chart xxvi); in its passage across the plains of India after its exit from the hills it is 
known as the Gogra.f 

The sources of the Karnali have been explored by the brothers Richard and Henry 
Strachey, by Colonel Tanner and by other reliable observers, and its course has been 
traced in Tibet from Takla Khar to the shrine of Kojarnath ; but it then enters Nepal, 
and with the exception of the information gained by a native explorer, nothing more 
is known of it, until it reaches the plains of India. 

The basins of the Karnali and the Sutlej are in contact in Tibet, behind the basins 
of the Kali, the Ganges and the Jumna. In escaping from Tibet the Karnali passes 
through a remarkable trough with Gurla Mandhata (25355 feet) on the one side and 
peaks of 22000 and 23000 on the other : near Kojarnath this trough is less than 18 miles 
wide at a height of 20000 feet, a peak of 21800 feet standing eight miles north-east 
of the river and one of 20300 feet ten miles south-west. 

Between Gurla Mandhata and Nampa the Karnali is now creating a canyon simi¬ 
lar but inferior to that of the Sutlej. 

The great tributary of the Karnali is the Birehi ;% the two rivers do not unite 
until they have left the mountains; as their courses in the Himalaya are convergent 
their delay in conjoining is noteworthy. The two main affluents of the Ganges unite be¬ 
hind the lesser Himalaya range to force a common passage; the tributaries of the Gandak 
and Kosi do the same ; and the Karnali alone of the greater Himalayan rivers possesses 
two outlets through the lesser range.§ 

It may be thought that the lesser Himalayan range is but slightly developed 
across the lower basin of the Karnali, but this is not the case. The number of peaks 
that have been fixed on one alignment across the basin, and the number dt minor rivers 
that are believed to rise in this alignment are sufficient indications of the presence of 
a distinct range. 


* Mtfp'of Nepal, 1 inoh=16 mib*. 

f llv an aoboodt of tha Karnali sea India, by Sir John Straohsy. 

J Known astho birehi in'' its upper course, as tha Bebai in its middle, and as tha Sarju in its lower. 
{ The reference here ia to the outer parallel range (Mahabarat) and not to any oblique range* 
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The following extracts are taken from the diary of a native explorer who followed 
the upper course of the river Birehi in 1873 from a place called Tibrikot (7226 feet) as 
far as the Digi pass (16880 feet), which is on the water-parting of the Gandak. 

“From Tibrikot I followed the course of the Bheri ( Birehi ) river and reached Charka on the 
4th September, having passed some lama-serais on the road. One of them called Barphang Gonpa 
contains 40 or 50 lamas. Near another named Kanigang Gonpa, the river has high perpendicular 
rocky banks, and the people have made a tunnel 54 paces in length through the rock. There was 
originally a crevice, and the rock on either side of it was cut away sufficiently to allow of a man with 
a load to pass through with a squeezing, the height of the tunnel not being sufficient in all parts to 
admit of his going through standing.’' 

“ Charka is the last village on the river Bheri: on the opposite side of the river is a gonpa (lama- 
serai) to which the first-born male of every family in the village, as is the practice amongst the Bud¬ 
dhists generally, is dedicated as a lama. I left Charka on the 5tfi and ascended the Digi La, about 
168K0 feet above sea-level (called by Goorkhas Balali-Patan) by a gentle incline.” 

“On either side of the pass there are snow-covered ridges. The pass is broad, and there is a 
cairn on it at the watershed.”* 

The Karnali has deepened its bed to a far greater extent than the Birehi. The 
height of the bed of the Birehi at the point where the river crosses the great range, is 
believed to be about 6000 feet: the bed of the Karnali is between 3000 and 3500 feet 
high, where it intersects the zone of great peaks : in its passage across the granite axis 
of the great Himalayan range the Karnali flows at possibly a lower altitude than any 
other Himalayan river, excepting perhaps the Indus. 

The Rapti . 

The sources and course of the Rapti in Nepal have never been thoroughly explored; 
the maps of the Survey of India show it as rising in the lesser Himalaya and 
chart xxvi of this paper gives it a small longitudinal basin situated in the outer hills 
between the Karnali dnd the Gandak ;f but other maps place its sources in the great 
Himalayan range west of Dhaulagiri. Neither plan has been constructed from surveys 
and neither deserves much weight. 

A river that rises in the lesser Himalaya receives its water from the periodical 
rains only, and is almost dry for a great part of the year. But a river that is fed by 
glaciers has a perennial stream. The Rapti is never dry enough in the plains of India 
to be generally fordable : it is at its lowest in January and February ; snow water comes 
down in May, and the river rises considerably early in June, and remains in flood till 
September. These facts throw doubt upon the correctness of the Survey of India maps 
from which chart xxvi has been drawn. In a letter dated September 8th, 1906, 
Mr. H. Spencer, C.S., writes :—“ This year there were two heavy floods in the Rapti 
“ in August-.simultaneously with unprecedented floods in the Sarju (Birehi) and Kauriala 
“ ( Karnali ) which unite to form the Gogra. The local rainfall had nothing to do with 

^Explorer's narrative of his journey from ragnrh m Kumaon vidJumla to Tadnm and hark along die Kali Gandak river 
to British territory. General Report , Survey of India , 1873-74. 

The Digi pass is shown on chart xxvi. 

t On the authority of the Survey of IndiA, see Map or Indii*, *12 miles =*1 uvh. 

z 2 
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“ these floods, and it might be inferred that these rivers come from the same tract 

“ of mountain ranges. ” » 

The Gandak. 


The Gandak has three principal affluents, which have been named by survey 
explorers the Kali Gandak, the Buna Gandak and the Trisuli Gandak (chart xxvii). 
Of these three the Kali Gandak is hnoum, and the other two are believed to rise in the 
trough behind the great Himalayan range. Having pierced the range independently, 
they join their waters on its southern side, and in one great stream force an opening 
through the lesser Himalayan range. It would thus appear that each of the three 
principal affluents of the Gandak has been able^to carve a defile through the greater 
range, but that all have-been stopped and deflected by the rise of the lesser range. 
The geography of the Gandak basin is, however, so largely theoretical and 

Aktaoc* of proper surrey.. conjectural, that it is not possible to arrive at 

definite conclusions. The courses of the great tribu¬ 
taries have been followed by a native explorer, and Colonel Tanner sketched 
what he could see of the country from great distances: "but results obtained by such 
methods can only be regarded as first approximations to truth, and they will certainly 
require to be corrected when. Nepal becomes accessible to scientific surveys. The 
following extracts from Colonel Tanner’s writings will illustrate his own opinions:— 
(i) “ From the Someshwar hills which rise at their highest point to a little over 2000 feet, my 
assistants were able to secure a certain amount of Nepal topography and to fix a considerable 
number of peaks, but a low range about 20 miles to the north masked all but the snowy range which 
lay behind it, and no portion of the larger streams such as the Ruria Gandak, the Kali and the 
Trisuli Gandak could be seen.” * 

“ The hydrography of this part of Nepal is in considerable confusion, and though w^were able 


t6 fix with fair precision the upper courses of one or two of these rivers, where the great snow-clad 
mountains give forth glaciers, yet in the lower ranges their courses have been laid down from the 
route-surveys of native explorers only, and as some of these route-surveys show a want of complete¬ 
ness in this neighbourhood, the points of junction of the rivers above named remain largely open to 
doubt. One glarfce at a tract north of the low range above noted would furnish more geography 
than could be derived from years of work by explorers; yet I regret to say, access to any point north 
of the SomeshWar range is denied us.” * 

(ii) “ Distant sketching baaed on trigonometrically fixed peaks affords a fairly good basis whereon 
to adjust the traverses and topography of the explorers, but it is very difficult work and can only be 
proseouted during the very few days in each year, when han is absent from the atmosphere, and when 
clouds do not envelop the hill ranges. With the exception of a blank of some ten miles wide which 
occurs on the west of the Gandak river in Central Nepal, the whole country has been sketohed in 
some form ox other, from the towers and other stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the 
plains and from the hill stations of Kumaun in the west and of Sikkim in the east, but such work 
being the result in some oases of sketching dope from points a hundred miles distant is necessarily 
vague and incomplete and at the most only secures the tops of the mote conspicuous ranges. ”f 

• Our prutiU k mm Uif t a/ tk» B imt l ap a , by Oolonoi Taimnr. P roe t t i V&jKHfr 1981, llg» ’ 

t Oumrul Buport «/ At 8nmp /wtts, 1887-88. Not— by S ^iSlfu iW ft i l M to 

N' prU, /Sikkim, Bhutan uni Attorn. 
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Nmum of affluent*. 1849, Mr. Brian Hodgson wrote of the Gandak as 

follows*:— 

“ 1° the basin of the Gandak we have, successively from the west, the Barigar, the Narayani, 
the Sweti-Gandald, the Manyangdi, the Daramdi, the Gandi and the Trisul. These are the * Sapt- 
Gandald ’ or seven Gandaks of the Nepalese, and they unite on the plain ward verge of the mountains 
at Tribeni above Saran. They drain the whole hills between Dhaulagiri and Goeainthan, the Barigar 
and one head of the Narayani rising from the former barrier, and the Trisul with every drop of 
water supplied by its affluents from the latter. Nor does a single streamlet of the Trisul arise east 
of the peak of Goeainthan, nor one driblet of the Barigar deduce itself from the westward of 
Dhaulagiri.” 

With the exception of the Trisul, Mr. Hodgson’s names for the principal affluents 
differ from those given by the explorers: he obtained his information by questioning 
Nepalese at Katmandu, and the explorers gained theirs from the inhabitants of the 
respective localities. It is not uncommon in the Himalaya and Tibet to find a 
name used ior a geographical feature by people at a distance differing from that 
employed by the local natives. 

In our description of the Karnali we quoted from the diary of a native explorer 

who followed up the Birehi tributary to the Digi Pass: 

Exploration of the G«n<uk basin. this man crossed the Digi Pass, and' descending into 

the basin of the Gandak, reached the town of Kagbeni. 
Kagbeni is situated at the junction of the Kali Gandak and the Muktinath stream; 
it is about 9000 feet above sea-level and consists of 100 houses inhabited by Bhotias. 

The explorer followed the Kali Gandak to its source at the Photu Pass, and crossed 
over into the valley of the Brahmaputra. The height of the Photu Pass he found 
to be 15080 feet above sea-level and 250 feet above the plains of the Brahmaputra to 
the north. This low depression in the Ladak range is a peculiar feature. It may have 
been carved by the Kali Gandak in a former geological age, when that river'had its 
sources in Tibet and further north than at present. 

Our information concer ning the Trans-Himalayan trough of Muktinath is so scanty 
that the following note by the explorer is of interest: “ To the east and south-east of 
“ M uktinath, about two .miles, are lofty snowy mountains extending in a north-east 
“ and south-west direction, from which the stream takes its rise which flows by Muk- 
** tinath to-the north, takes in the temple water, and joins the Kali Gandak river at 
“ Kagbeni.”t 

If we jure to rely upon the description in this extract, there must be a.transverse 
ridge higher than the snow-line (16000 feet) separating the basins of the Kali Ga nd a k 
and Buria Gandak north of the Great Himalaya. No observer, however, has actually 
crossed this ridge, and its existence may be doubted. 

The explorer from whose diary we have quoted is the only geographical observer 
who has ever traversed the defile of the Kali Gandak through the great Himalayan 

• Journal, Aeiatie Uotirty of Bengal, VoL XVIII, E«*t H, IMS 
f Otntral Beport, fiwmg of India, I87S-74, fag* aitt. 
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range. This defile cuts the range 4 miles east of Dhaulagiri peak; the height of the- 
peak is 26795 feet, that of the bed of the defile 5000 feet, and the fall from the one 
to the other exceeds 5000 feet a mile. The explorer's narrative of his journey along 
this extraordinary river is disappoiifting, though not without interest. “ On the 5th of 
“ October,” he wrote, “ no villages were met with during the march, and the road passed 
“ through jungle the whole distance, crossing several small streams running into the 
“ Kali Gandak. I passed the night in the jungle.” He was thus unaware that he was 
crossing the great Himalayan range: he did not see Dhaulagiri and was ignorant of 
its proximity. His references to the jungle and his failure to notice the rocky preci¬ 
pitous sides of the gorge tend to show that the Kali Gandak possesses a wider passage 
than many of the Himalayan rivers. 

Little is known of the upper courses of the Buria and Trisuli Gandak. In 1866 
an explorer marched from Katmandu up the Trisuli Gandak, and passed 15 miles west of 
peak Davabhang: he was able to follow the river and did not describe the passage as 
difficult. He estimated the height of the river’s bed, where it crossed the axis of the 
great Himalaya, to be between 6000 and 7000 feet. He found no open plain nor flat 
basin behind the great Himalaya, the spurs of the latter being apparently sepa¬ 
rated by ravines from those of the Ladak range to the north. He crossed a pass 
(15400 feet) over a ridge behind the great range, and found himself in the basin of 
the Buria Gandak. 

The Buria Gandak rises at the No pass (16600 feet) on the Ladak range: it is 
possible that the Shorta Sangpo, now a tributary of the Brahmaputra, once flowed 
over the No pass into the Buria Gandak. 

The Buria Gandak and the Trisuli Gandak unite on the south side of the great 
Himalaya, and after flowing as one river they join the Kali Gandak at Deb Ghat, a 
goal of pilgrimage. Below the junction of the streams, the explorer stated, the river is 
called the Narayani; this is one of the names given by Mr. Hodgson in the extract 
we made from his writings. 


The Baghmati. 

The Baghmati rises in the Mahabarat range of the Lesser Himalaya, and drains Hie 
central valley of Nepal (chart xxvn). This famous valley is a rook-basin filled 
with alluvial deposits; it is of an oval shape, its greatest diameter being 12 miles 
and its smallest 9 miles; it is small compared to Kashmir, and unlike the latter is 
not enclosed between the Great and Lesser Himalaya. 

Colonel Kirkpatrick visited Katmandu in 1798, and subsequently published an 
account of the Nepal valley. In 1805 Colonel Crawford, who was afterwards Surveyor 
General of India, conducted surveys in Nepal, and measured some of the peaks of the 
Himalaya, being the first to discover their immense height.* The records of Colonel 


• A Memoir on th$ Indian 8urvty §, by Ctanent* Markham. 
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Crawford s observations were lost, but a few of his results were given in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. From 1805, when Colonel Crawford 
took observations, to 1903, when Captain Wood was permitted by the Nepalese 
Government to observe the peaks of Gaurisankar and Mount Everest, no survey v officer 
was allowed to enter Nepal. 

The Kosi. 

The Kosi (chart xxviij) is one of the most important of the Himalayan rivers. 
Its principal affluent is the Arun which drains an immense trough in rear of the great 
Himalayan range. Chart xxvm has been taken from the most recent maps of the 
Survey of India : its main features are probably correct, but it can lay no claim to 
accuracy of detail. 

In the General Report of the Survey of India for 1883 - 84 , Colonel Tanner wrote: 
“ I now have to dispose of the various branches of the Kosi river, which wind about 
“ out of view behind the Mahabarat range, and this I confess I am at present unable to 
“ do. Between us, Mr. Robert and I have dotted the country south of the snows with 
“ trigonometrical points, and I can find no room between any of them for a valley 
“ wide enough to contain the western Kosi in its course from west to east.” 

No additional geographical information has been gained, since Colonel Tanner 
explained his difficulty, and the course given to the Sun Kosi on the chart is conjec¬ 
tural. All we know is that the tributaries of the Kosi west of Mount Everest are 
deflected bv the Lesser Himalayan range, and that they pass through the latter in the 
defile carved by the Arun. 

The fact that the Arun flows now in a straight course from the great range to the 
plains shows that it was able to maintain its passage across the lesser range during 
the latter’s growth : the Bhotia Kosi, the Dudh Kosi and all other Kosi affluents were 
stopped by the rising range, and have had to escape through the gorge forced by the 
more powerful Arun. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson divided the Kosi into seven principal affluents. “ The basin 
“ of the Kosi,” he wrote, “ has seven principal feeders. These are as follows :—the 
Milamchi, the Bhotia Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Likhu, the Dudh Kosi, the Arun and 
“ the Tamor. Of these the Milamchi rising from Gosainthan is the most westerly and 
“ the Tamor 'rising from Kangchang (Kinchinjunga) is the most easterly feeder.” 

“ And those two great peaks with the pre-eminent ridges they send forth southwards 
“ include every drop of water that reaches the great Kosi of the plains through its seven 
“ Alpine branches. All these branches, as in the case of the Gandak, unite within the 
“ hills, so that the unity of this Alpine basin also is as clear as are its limitary peaks 
“ and its extent. The Alpine basin of the Kosi is denominated by the Nepalese the 
“ Sapt-Cousika, or country of the seven Kosis.”* 

* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL XV111, Part 11, 1819. Wo quote Mr. Hodgson for the information that he give- 
concerning names : we do not agree with his theories. The basin of the Kosi is not bounded by two great peaks: it i- 
traversed by a whole line of them. The peaks in the interior of the basin are as high as those on the lateral water-parting-. 
The affluents of the Kosi have not been forced to converge by the ridges running southwards from Kinchinjunga aid 
G osainthan, but by the recent rise of the lesser Himalayan range across their paths. 
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It will be seen on chart xxvm that one affluent is named the Tamba Kosi and 
'another the Tambar Kosi: it is doubtful whether these names are correct. Hodgson 
mentions the Tamba Kosi, but the Tambar he calls the Tamor; Hooker called Hodgson’s 
Tamor the Tambur, and Montgomerie called it the Tamru. 

The Arun Kosi is a very large river and possesses a considerable drainage area: fining 

The Arun Koei rear °* g 16 ** Himalayan range, its eastern feeders 

encircle Kinchinjunga to the north, and its western 
feeders drain the northern slopes of Mount Everest. 

The eastern branch in rear of the Himalaya is known as the Khantongiri, the 
Hangtang and the Yaru; the western branch is always called the Arun. 

The trough between the great Himalaya and Ladak ranges drained by the Arun 
is a wonderful example of a structural or tectonic hollow; its length exceeds 200 miles.. 
In no other part of the Himalaya is the trough between these two ranges so clearly 
defined and so free from transverse ridges or interruptions.* The western portion of this 
remarkable trough contains the lake of Palgu (15000 feet in height), and the eastern 
the lake of Tso Motretung f (14000 feet). Neither lake has at present any perennial 
outlet, but Tso Motretung is surrounded by feeders of the Arun and is believed to 
overflow occasionally into the Yaru. J 

The central portion of the trough is drained by the Arun, which has created for 
itself a gorge of escape through the great Himalayan range between Mount Everest and 
Kinchinjunga. 

In its Trans-Himalayan trough the Arun is 75 paces broad in October, and it 
meanders over flat plains of alluvium, known as the Dingri Maidan. 

Sir Joseph Hooker describes its upper valley as “ the broad sandy valley of the 
“ Arun.” § Mr. Hodgson once asked a Nepalese soldier if the Dingri Maidan was as 
large as the Central Nepal valley. “ Horsemen,’’ the man replied, “ could not gallop 
M about Nepal; they would have to keep to the roads and pathways. But numerous 
“ regiments of cavalry could gallop at large over the plains of Dingri.” 

The height of the plains in the upper valley of the Arun is between 13000 and 14000 
feet. The glaciers of Nepal do not now descend below 15000 feet, but there are 
many proofs that they once occupied the plains of Dingri. Sir J. Hooker describes an 
ancient moraine, deposited in the upper Arun valley by a former glacier, but now remote 
from existing ice. “ ,tn front,” he writes, ‘ ‘ close above my tent was a gigantic wall of 
“ rocks, piled—as if by'the Titans—completely across the valley for about three-quarters 
“ of a mile. This striking phenomenon had excited all my curiosity on first obtaining 
“ a view of it. The path I found led over it, close under its west end, and wound 

* The Talley of the Arun is lstger than that of Kashmir; a comparison, however, is hardly suitable, as the former is 
situated in a structural trough on the,Tibetan side of the great Himalayan range, whilst the latter is in a trough on the 
Indian side, 

f Tso Motretung was called Chomto Dong in former reports and maps of the Survey. 

x North.Eastern Frontier Sheet No. 6 N.W.. scale 1 inchaM miles. 

| Himalayan J o nrm U .^oL H page 167. 

U Selection* from tin rtcord* of the Qortrumtnl of Bengal, Vol. XXVII, p«g* 92. 
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amongst the enormous detached fragments of which it was formed, and which were 
" often 80 feet square: all were of gneiss and schist with abundance of granite in 
“ blocks and veins. A superb view opened from the top, revealing its nature to be 
“ a vast moraine, far below the influence of any existing glaciers, but which at some 
“ antecedent period had been thrown across by a glacier descending to 10000 feet 
“ from a lateral valley on the east flank.”* 

The Bhotia Kosi rises at the Thanglang pass, which is 35 miles north of the 

crest-zone of the great Himalaya range and 10 miles 

The Bhotia Kosi. ip, . ° 

south of the upper Arun. The height of this pass is 
18460 feet: the source of the Bhotia Kosi is thus 5000 feet above the Arun valley to 
the north, and 6000 feet below the nearer peaks of the great range. The Bhotia Kosi 
as a river is thus interesting in that it rises behind the axis of the great range, though 
it has not tapped the trough in rear. 

In 1871 a native explorer of the Survey of India crossed the Thanglang pass from 
the north, and marched down the Bhotia Kosi. and from his accounts the following 
description was compiled by Colonel Montgorfkerie 

“ Between Nilam (north of the great range) and Listi Bhansar (south of the range) 
“ the explorer followed the general course of the Bhotia Kosi river, and though it is 
“ but some 25 miles direct distance between the two places, the explorer had to cross the 
“ Bhotia Kosi river 15 times by means of 3 iron suspension and 12 wo oden bridges, each 
*’ of from 24 to 60 paces in length. At one place the river ran in a gigantic chasm, 
the sides of which were so close to one another, that a bridge of 24 paces was sufficient 
*' to span it. Near this bridge the precipices were so impracticable, that the path had 
“ of necessity to be supported on iron pegs let into the face of the rock, the path being 
“ formed by bars of iron and slabs of stone stretching from peg to peg and covered with 
“ earth. This extraordinary path is in no place more than 18 inches and often not more 
“ than 9 inches in width, and is carried for more than one-third of a mile (775 paces) along 
“ the face of the cliff, at some 1500 feet above the river, which could be seen roaring 
“ below in its narrow bed. The explorer, who has seen much difficult ground in the 
“ Himalaya, says he never in his life met with anything to equal this bit of path.”f 

From Listi Bhansar the explorer’s route passed through country characteristic 
of the Himalaya south of the great range, being extremely rugged for considerable 
distances, and easy in the troughs or ‘ duns ’ : he crossed the Indrawati feeder of the 
Kosi. and found that it drained five small tarns called Paneh Pokri. 

The Dudh Kosi, like the Bhotia Kosi, rises in the great Himalayan range'behind 

the crest-zone and the great peaks. It separates Mount 
The Dudh Kosi. Everest from Gaurisankar, and rises close to the great 

peak T 4 - (25433 feet). 

In 1885 an explorer followed the course of the Dudh Kosi Irom the south, crossed 
the Pangula puss at its source and descended into the upper Arun valley behind. 


* Hitnufntptn Jiiurnttlti Vol. I. niuji. \. Thin luorniuo stood t<*ct nhove tho (loot of the vnllc), 
t Ot ucral Jit /tort oh th* operation* of thv (in at Trofommetneot Survey of Iudin, 1871-72. 
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The Pangula pass he described as the highest and the most formidable one that he had 
ever crossed; it is 24 miles west-north-west of Mount Everest, and the explorer's route 
passed within 16 miles of the greatpeak.* He thus approached nearer to the highest 
point of the earth's surface than any other geographical observer has ever succeeded 
in doing: he, however, saw nothing of it, as it was hidden from view by intervening 
cliffs and ridges. 

it has always been regretted that this explorer failed to make any determinations 
of height: he estimated the height of the Pangula pass at 20000 feet, but no reliance 
can be placed upon his guesses. 

The Tambar or Tamor or Tamru is the most easterly affluent of the Kosi: it rises 


The Tambar Koai. 


behind the crest-zone of the great Himalayan range, and 
drains the south-western face of Kinchinjunga and the 


western slopes of the Singalila ridge. The peaks of Jano and Kambachen stand 


within its basin, and the glacier of Yalung feeds its waters. 


General Report of the Survey of India , 1885-86. 
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THE RIVERS OF THE ASSAM HIMALAYA. 

The principal rivers of the Assam Himalaya are the Raidak, the Manas and the 
Brahmaputra: the Tista has been included with them in this section, but it is the river 
of Sikkim, and does not enter. Assam. Sikkim is the name given to the Himalayan 
area drained by the Tista; it is situated at the junction of the Nepal and Assam Him* 
alaya, and separating the two belongs to neither. Some writers have referred to the 
mountains of Sikkim as the Sikkim Himalaya, but in this paper we have endeavoured 
to limit the numbers of Himalayan divisions, and as Sikkim is a very small area, we have 
regarded the bed of the Tista as the eastern boundary of the Nepal Himalaya and as 
the western boundary of the Assam Himalaya. 

The Tista. * 

Compared with the basins of other Himalayan rivers that of the Tista possesses 
exceptional features (chart xxvm). The Lesser Himalayan range and the Siwalik 
range seem both to be absent, and the great Himalayan range has been cut back into a 
bay instead of being pierced by a river gorge, f 

The great Himalayan range trends from Kinchinjunga to Chumalhari, but it may 
be questioned whether its alignment between the two peaks was originally straight. 
It is possible that the great range was slightly curved east of Kinchinjunga. But whether 
the Tista originally flowed down from a straight range, or whether its development 
was assisted by a concave bay in the range, there is but little doubt that it has suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting back through the great Himalaya by head erosion, and that its sources 
are now situated behind the original line of crest. 

The Tista rises on the northern side of the Himalayan crest-zone, but not north 
of the range itself, and it does not drain any structural trough in rear of the range as the 
Arun does. The drainage of the northern slopes of the Kinchinjunga mass, though not of 
the supreme summit, passes into the Arun. 

The h&wi of the Tista has probably a heavier rainfall than any other Himalayan 
basin; not only is it situated at the head of the Bay of Bengal but there are no outer 
ranges of mountains to bar the progress of the moisture-bearing winds. 

On issuing from the mountains the Tista flows near the water-parting between the 
alluvial Wi™ of the Ganges and Brahmaputra: formerly its course in the plains 
was southwards and it joined the Ganges at Jaffirganj, but in 1787 it suddenly changed 
its direction and opened out a new channel to the eastward, in which it has since flowed, 
joining the Brahmaputra above Divanganj.J 

* M m v Jn tt _ ““g ia fontn»ti ou concerning. the Tista and many beautiful views of Sikkim will be found in Douglas Fresh 

field's Bound Kangdtenjvnga, 

t'North-But Trans-frontier Sheet, 7 N. W., 1 inoh 4 mile*. 

1 Rudiment* of Pkytical Geography, by H. F. Blanford. 
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From Sir Joseph Hooker’s descriptions of the Tista it would appear that it does 
drain a comparatively level valley in rear of the great granite range, though not a 
tectonic trough. “ Above 11000 feet,” he wrote, “ the valley expands remarkably, the 
“ mountains recede, become less wooded and more grassy, while the stream is suddenly 
“less rapid, meandering in a broader bed and bordered by marshes.”* 

“ The upper portion of the course of the Tista (Laehen-Lachoong) is materially 
“different from what it is lower down, becoming a boisterous torrent as suddenly as 
“ the Tambur does above Mywa Guola. Its bed is narrower, large masses of rock 
‘‘impede its course. ”f 

“ From its principal source at lake Cholamo it descends from 17000 to 15000 feet 
“with a fall of 60 feet to the mile; from 15000 to 12000 feet the fall is 140 feet to the 
“ mile; in the third part of its course it descends from I200Q to 5000 feet with a fall 
‘ of 160 feet to the mile: and in the lower part the descent is from 5000 feet to the 
“plains of India at 300 feet giving a fall of 50 feet to the mile. There is, however, no 
“ marked limit to these divisions; its valley gradually contracts, and its course gradually 
“becomes more rapid.’’J 

Sir Joseph Hooker calls attention also to the remarkable absence of large stones 
or boulders from the bed of the Tista.§ 

The Raidak and the Manas. 

The Himalayan area drained by the Raidak and Manas is lcnown as Bhutan (chart 
xxix). The positions and heights of a few pealrs in the basins of these rivers have 
-been fixed, and the courses of the main streams followed ; but observations have been 
insufficient to justify any definite statements, and to a great extent the country is a 
terra incognita.\\ 

“ In Bhutan, ” wrote Colonel Tanner in 1891, “ all the rivers can be set down 
‘as unknown, except the Lhobrak of Tibet, which emerges into India as a part of those 
“large rivers which, united, form the Manas of the plains.”^ 

Captain Pemberton traversed Bhutan from west to east in 1838, and he dis¬ 
covered that there were several passes leading from Tibet into the basin of the 
Manas. 

The interesting feature in the geography of the Raidak is that the hill rivers flow 
out independently parallel to one another and perpendicularly to the ranges, instead 
of combining behind one of the outer ranges to force a joint passage. The reason 
of this peculiarity is that the outer Himalayan and Siwalik ranges are not represented 
by any marked chains of mountains in the basin of the Raidak. 


* Himalayan Journals , Vol II, page 66. 
t Himalayan Journals, Vol. II, page 15. 
t Himalayan Journals, Vol. II, page SIM. 

| Himalayan Journals, VoL I, page 397. 

I! For exploration of the Manat baain, tee General Report, Survey of Mia, 1866-67. 
% Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, Vol XIII, 1891, page 416, 
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In the Manas basin the lower ranges re-appear and gain their normal elevation, 
and the phenomenon of rivers converging and uniting in the mountains is again 
witnessed. 

The valley of Chumbi is drained by the Ammu tributary of the Raidak, aud 
consequently forms part of the basin of the latter.* This valley is the only portion of the 
Himalayan area south of the great range, that belongs to Tibet. The rainfall in 
Chumbi is very small compared to that of the contiguous province of Sikkim. 


The Brahmaputra. 

The basin and tributaries of the Brahmaputra are shown in chart xxx : this 
river rises near the sources of the Karnali and Sutlej in Tibet m a 1. light of 16000 feet. 
Unlike the Indus, or Sutlej, or Karnali, it has cut no deep channel for itself in 
Tibet, and in spite of its immense elevation it is, south of Lhasa, a sluggish and navigable 
river. Its basin is nowhere in contact with that of the Indus. Its bed is 14840 feet 
high at Tradom, 11800 feet at Shigatze, 8000 feet at Gyala Sindong and 442 feet at 
Sadiya in Assam. 

The remarkable feature of the Brahmaputra in Tibet is the tendency of its feeders 

to flow in a direction -opposite to that of the trunk 

Change in direction of flow. r i V er. f If but one feeder had been observed to take a 

course contrary to that of the river, the phenomenon might have been attributed to 
some local topographical peculiarity ; but when all the principal affluents of a 
long section of the river are found to follow the same contrary course, it becomes 
evident that the Brahmaputra must at no distant time have flowed from east to west 
in Tibet, and that its tributaries were developed during that period i,i' its history. 


It has been held by some authorit.es that the Brahmaputra has been diverted from 
an original course through Thina, and has been forced t « cut a passage through the 

Assam Himalaya. + ft-' 1 n m r •iph-ar, rh > e.-.d-me furnished l>v its feeders i- 

conclusive ; the Bra!, me puli.' former !\ '' t i rough i »t • I. t-om e; d. to vest. It is n 
possible to express an opinion at present as to \\w- -e .t escaped through the Himu! i\,i 
it may have flowed over the Photu pass aral through the defile of the Kali Gandak , 
it may have passed through the basin of the Karnali, and it may have followed tin- 
present Himalayan course of either thePutlej or the Indus : arguments can be. addin ed 
to show that each of these hvpothe-es is worthy of future investigation, but with 
present knowledge no cowIumou can i •• :>• edn-d. $ 


* North East Frontier Sheet, 7 N. W , 1 uu h - nnle-*. 
f Annual Report of 1h< Board of Scientific Ad mi I r i 19'»5 00. 


I India , by Sir T. Holdich , 1905. page 111 

ft The following evidence giiptx its the idea that the Biahmi.putrn once escaped from Tibet along the present course of flu 
Kali Gandak The Photu pass separating the ba-»n of the Kali Gandak from the present basin of the Brahmaputra i* an 
extraordinary depression in the Lndak raw* and is only 250 feet higher than the Brahmaputra plains of Tibet The gorge ot 

the Kali Gandak interacting the greal Bum hv.i K»ninitn->elv deep and can hardly hn\e been cut bvthevol 

issuing from so small a catchment ba-in. ^ the i.\er now|H^^ i behind the great Himalaya. 

That the Brahmaputra once tinned out from Tibet b\ the • hnnnel of the Sutlej h an hypothesis that I•**!< 
the present existence of the great .moon m Tlbot , the ,mall stream that now tiukles along tin- floor ot he ef 
have sufficed to cut such a mightv i mm- The course of the Sutlej in Tibet follows the same Alignment 
Brahmaputra, and the channels of tlm Spin ,nd the num-.h ai * fmtlw extensions .1 the «.nuo line 


olume of 

In** to e\pi i i 
anvoti <• kiim' 
lhal i 1 the 

l>< if ) 
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Of the great rivers of the world, the Brahmaputra furnishes the only instance of 
drainage flowing in a diametrically opposite direction to what it formerly did, though 
still occupying the same bed. 

The principal Tibetan tributaries of the Brahmaputra, that may be observed to 
flow against the present river, ore:— 

(*) The Kyi, or Lhasa river. 

(m) The Nyang, joining the Brahmaputra at Shigatze. 

(in) The Rang. 

(u>) The Shang. 

Many smaller feeders adopt contrary courses also. 

The most recent maps show that shortly before their junctions with the Brahma¬ 
putra, these tributaries are beginning to bend in their courses, and to turn towards the 
present direction of the Brahmaputra’s flow, and in their future development they 
will doubtless adapt themrelves to the altered conditions. 

The Nyang tributary rises near two lakes north of Chumalhari, forces its 

way through the Ladak range, and falls into the 

The Nyang tributary. _ \ ® 

Brahmaputra near Shigatze.* It is the only Tibetan 
tributary of the Brahmaputra that drains the great Himalayan range, and the 
only river east of Manasarowar that pierces the Ladak range. The peculiar bay, which 
is to be noticed in the water-parting on chart xxxv between Kinchinjunga and Chum¬ 
alhari, is due to the passage of the Ladak range by the Nyang river. The Arun, the 
Kali Gandak, the Birehi and others rise in the Ladak range and pierce the great Him¬ 
alaya, the Nyang rises in the great Himalaya and pierces the Ladak. 

The Kyi or Lhasa river rises in the Ninchinthangla range, and forces a passage 
The Kyi and Raga tributaries, through the Kailas range. 

The frontispiece chart shows how the Kailas range bifurcates in Tibet: it is this 
bifurcation that gives rise to the Raga river. 

The great lake of Yamdrok is situated at a distance of five miles from the Brahma¬ 
putra : it is confined between two ranges, the Ladak 
range to the south and the branch of the Kailas to 
the north.f The level of water in the lake is 14350 feet, that of the bed of the 
Brahmaputra opposite to it is 11700 foot, a fall of 2650 feet in five miles. In the 
range separating the lake from the river is a notch 15400 feet high,—about 1000 feet 
above the level of th# lake. It is doubtful whether any connection exists between this 
lake and the Brahmaputra ;J the water of the lake is believed to flow westwards by an 


The belief that the Brahmaputra was formerly an affluent of the Indus in Tibet rests only upon the great depth to 
which the Indus has cut down its bed in Tibet. The bed of the Sutlej at its exit front Tibet is t 10000 feet high, that of 
the Brahmaputra is 8000 feet, but that of the Indus is only 4000. 

The suggested explanations of the former course of the Brahmaputra are the merest conjectures $ it will be noticed 
that they all depend unou the tacit assumption that existing streams cannot have Accomplished the work of eroaion that has 
been accomplished. We possess however no sufficient data upon which to build estimates of the eroding power of streams 
acting through millions of years, and seeing that Tibet once possessed amoist climate, we are not warranted in assuming 
that the volume of water discharged by rivers has never been larger than alTp r css n t. 

• North-East Frontlet Sheets, ON. W., and 6 S. W., I inch - 4 miles. 

t North-Fast Frontier Sheets, 0 X. E., and 6 8. E., 1 inch-4 mile* 

♦ See Ryder’s notes. Or arm/ Sepoy/, Swrity of India, 1903-1004, Appendix, p. xvfii. 
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underground channel into the Rang tributary. For many years it has been an open 
question whether the lakes of Manasarowar ever overflow into the Sutlej, and the 
connection between Yamdrok and the Brahmaputra presents ’a similar problem. 

The Tibetan portion of the Brahmaputra was formerly known in geography as the 

Sangpo. For many years uncertainty prevailed as to 
BrlhL?SS! 7 ° f th * SangP ° and whether the Sangpo flowed into the Brahmaputra of 

Assam, or into the Irrawaddy of Burma. The idea that 
the Irrawaddy was the debouchment of the Sangpo originated with D’Anville and the 
Chinese surveyors. Their view was maintained by Dalrymple, the author of the 
Oriental Repertory, and by Klaproth, but it was opposed by Rennell in 1793. 
In 1885 it was revived and ably argued by Robert Gordon, but was combated 
by General Walker, who was one of RennelPs successors as Surveyor General 
at Calcutta.* The problem was solved bv the explorations of Pandit Kishen Singh, 
and it is now known for certain that the Sangpo of Tibet is the upper course of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The existence of the Sangpo river of Tibet first became known to western geo¬ 
graphers through D’Anville’s maps, which were compiled 
a brief account of the exploration from surveys made at the beginning of the eighteenth 

of the Brahmaputra in Tibet. ■' . ,, 

century by Chinese lamas. The river was actually 
crossed by Bogle on his way to Lhasa in the year 1774, and a few years later by 
Turner and Manning. 

It was about I860 that Colonel Montgomerie first commenced to train natives of 
the Himalaya in the rougher branches of surveying and to work out his plan for the 
systematic exploration of Tibet and Central Asia. In 1865, Pandit Nain Singh, one 
of Montgomerie’s explorers, penetrated through Nepal to Lhasa, crossing the Brah¬ 
maputra at Tradom : this was the first occasion on which an Indian surveyor had seen 
the Sangpo river of Tibet. Nain Singh returned from Lhasa to India rid the Manasar¬ 
owar lakes : he estimated that the average height of the road between Lhasa and Tradom 
was 13500 feet and between Tradom and Manasarowar 15000 feet-t 

He discovered that the great river flowed in a south-easterly direction for about 
170 miles, and thence adhered very closely to a due east course for at least 500 miles 
more: at 600 miles from its source he measured its discharge, which he found to be 
35000 cubic feet a second in December. " The navigation at 13500 feet abo\e the sea, 
wrote Colonel Montgomerie, “rude though it may be, is an extraordinary feat: 
•• navigation of any kind at such an altitude being quite unknown in any part of either 
“the old world or of the new. If the Pandit had any doubt as to the great volume of 
** the river it was completely removed by a squall which suddenly swept across the broad 
“expanse* of water; the wind raising such large waves that the small fleet of boats 
“carrying the Pandit and his companions only escaped swamping by taking to the 
** nearest shore.” _ _ _• ... 

* Proceeding** Royal (Ji uy, it phi cal Society* \ol. V 11. IHHo. 

t Report of a route surety made by Pandit Xniu Singh by Captain 1. 0. Monttroniorte, K»1s* 

Tradom in in lonjfitudc W 1.V : Northern Frontier sheet 22 X. W. 
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In 1874, Pandit Nain Singh started from Leh in Western Tibet, and marched over 
1200 miles of previously unknown country. He reached Chetang, a town on the 
Brahmaputra, 60 miles east of Lhasa. At Chetang, the lowest point on the course 
of the Brahmaputra in Tibet that had up till then been visited by an explorer, 
the Pandit found the width of the river to be 500 yards ; the stream was very sluggish 
and the depth of the water nowhere more than 20 feet. On the left bank of the river 
was an expanse of sand, one and a half miles wide, which was said by the Tibetans to 
be under water during the river floods of the summer.* 

In 1876, an explorer named Lala traced the Brahmaputra from Shigatze to 
Chetang, but went no further eastwards than Nain Singh had done. 

In 1878 Lieutenant Harman, R.E., trained a Bhutia explorer, named Nem Singh,f 
„ , and sent him to Chetang with orders to survey the 

Nem Singh. 

course of the river eastwards. Nem Singh was able 
to follow the Sangpo to a place called Gyala Sindong (chart xxx) which was 
200 miles from Chetang: 120 miles below Chetang the explorer found the river still 
very sluggish, but it was now only 250 paces broad and had become considerably deeper. 
To Gyala Sindong Nem Singh gave the height of 8000 feet.J 

The largest tributary of the Brahmaputra in Assam is the Dihang; and it had been 
_ . , generallv recognised by geographers, even in the early 

part of the nineteenth century, that if the Sangpo of 
Tibet did flow into the Brahmaputra of Assam, it must come by the course of the 
Dihang—it must in fact be that tributary of the Brahmaputra, which was called in 
Assam the Dihang. § 

Gyala Sindong. situated on the Tibetan side of the Himalaya, was only 100 miles 
distant from a point which had been fixed on the Dihang on the Assam side of the Him¬ 
alaya. Nem Singh was told by the Tibetans at Gyala Sindong that the Sangpo after 
flowing through the mountains entered a land ruled by the British.|| 

In 1880. a Chinese Lama of Giardong was despatched by Captain Harman to 
explore the Sangpo below Gyala Sindong. and to follow the great river through the 
Himalaya to the plains of India. If he was unable to penetrate the mountains, he 
was directed to throw marked logs into the stream at the lowest point reached, and 
Captain Harman arranged that men should always be watching the Dihang river in 


* Report on Tran*-Himalayan Ejl iteration*. 1873-74-75, Ureal Trigonometrical Survey of India, 

•j The (i. M. X. of the Indian fcmney. 

J Hcport on Trans-Himalayan A’.t ^orations in 187*. 

§ Hannan found that the Dihang had a minimum discharge iu Assam of 55500 cubic feet per second, or four times that 
of the Subaneiri tributary and twice that of the Dihang (chart xxx). 


Discharge of 

Dihang 

Lohit and Tenga 
Dibang and Scsin 
Subanairi 


Cubic feet per second. 


56500 

33800 

37200 

lOJHMj 


iJ Ventral Report, Sumy <>f India, 1878-79. 
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Assam for the arrival of the logs. The identity of the great river of Tibet with the 
Brahmaputra would then be proved. 

Kinthup, a native of Sikkim, who had previously accompanied the explorer Nem 
Singh to Gyala Sindong, and had been employed on explorations in Bhutan, was sent 
with the Chinese Lama as his assistant. Captain Harman’s plans were upset by the 
treachery of the Lama, who sold Kinthup as a slave in the Pemakoi country 
and decamped to his home in China. Kinthup on regaining his freedom followed the 
Sangpo down from Gyala Sindong and reached a place called Onlet (chart xxx). 
Onlet is only a few miles from Miri Padam, the abode of the Miri and Padam tribes, 
who are known to inhabit the country near the place, where the Dihang breaks through 
the hills into Assam. Kinthup was informed at Onlet that Miri Padam was 35 
miles from the plains of India.* The Sangpo of Tibet was thus traced to Onlet, which 
is less than 50 miles from the place where the Dihang passes out of the Himalaya into 
Assam. “ I conceive,” wrote Colonel Tanner, “ that no further doubt should remain 
“ even in the minds of the most sceptical as to the identity of the great river of 
“ Tibet with the Dihang. ”f 

In 1881, the explorer Kishen Singh, proceeding from the east, crossed the water- 
parting between the Salween and the Brahmaputra, and entered the horse-shoe shaped 
basin of the Zayul, the easternmost feeder of the Brahmaputra (chart xxx). He 
travelled down the bed of the Zayul to Sama which is only 100 miles from Sadiya in 
British territory, but being prevented from entering Assam he had to retrace his steps4 

Near Pemakoi, ten miles below Gyala Sindong, the Sangpo has a vertical drop in 


The falls of the Brahmaputra. 


its bed, and here occur the only considerable falls, which 
have been discovered on the trunk stream of a Himalayan 


river. 


Kinthup described these falls of the Sangpo as follows :—“ The Sangpo is two 
“ chains distant from the monastery, and about two miles off it falls over a cliff 
“ called Sinji Chogyal from a height of about 160 feet. There is a big lake at the foot 
“of the falls, where rainbows are always observable.”§ 

Geographers have predicted that great falls would be discovered on the Sangpo 
between Gyala Sindong and Assam, but there are no real grounds for such a belief. The 
average fall of the Sangpo below Gyala Sindong to Assam is no greater than that of 
numerous other Himalayan rivers, on none of which are great falls to be found. Chart 
XXXVII has been drawn to show that the further a river rises behind the great 
Himalaya, the less prospect is there of great falls being discovered on its course: rivers 
that rise on the south side of the great Himalaya experience the severest drop, whilst 
rivers, like the Brahmaputra, that rise in Tibet have an easier fall than the Arun, the 
Kali Gandak, or the Alaknanda. 


• Account of Trant-Himainyan exploration*, General ’Report, Survey of India, 1886.87. 

(■ General Report, Survey of India, 1886-87. 

Mr. J. B. R. Bonnteeey’e Report on the Exploration* of A-K in 1878-82. 

| K-P'e narrative, translated by Norpu. 
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In 1877 Captain Woodthorpe penetrated the mountain basin of the Subansiri: 

this tributary oi the Brahmaputra was supposed at 
The Subwuiii. one time to be the continuation of the Sangpo of Tibet, 

but there is no evidence tending to connect the two, and as a river it is very inferior 
to the Dihang. 

“That the Subansiri,” wrote Captain Woodthorpe, “rises behind the high snowy 
“peaks seen from Tezpur, I think very likely from its sire and velocity, but its volume 
“is only one-fourth that of the Dihang. The Subansiri is a noble river in the hills, 
“and the gorges through whioh it emerges into the plains are singularly fine: the banks 
“ are formed of precipitous masses of rock enclosing deep pools, in which measurements 
“ give a depth of 70 and 80 feet: the river is about 70 yards broad at Ganditula and 
“flows with great velocity.”* 

A trunk stream is almost always joined by a large tributary at the point, where it 

Comparitons with otter riven. W8 P ierce a ran « e * rivel joins the 

Indus near the knee-bend of the latter above Bunji: the 

Maru Wardwan joins the Chenab near the knee-bend at Kishtwar: similarly the Spiti 
joins the Sutlej near its bend, and a large eastern affluent joins the Arun. But so far 
no great tributary has been found to join the Brahmaputra in Tibet at the point 
where it bends above Gyala Sindong. 

The Sutlej in issuing from Tibet pierces the border range of mountains within 
4J miles of Leo Pargial, the highest peak of its region ; the Indus when turning the great 
Himalayan range passes within 14 miles of Nanga Parbat, the highest point of the Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya; the Hunza river cuts through the Kailas range within 9 miles of Raka- 
poshi, the supreme point of the range. It will form an interesting problem for investi¬ 
gation whether the Brahmaputra of Tibet has cut its passage across the Aamirt 
Himalaya near a point of maximum elevation. 


* General Report, Survey of India, 1877-78. 
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THE RIVERS OF THE PUNJAB HIMALAYA. 

Ta© Punjab Himalaya is the name given to that portion of the great range which 
lies between the Sutlej and the Indus. Its principal rivers are the Beas, the Ravi, 
the Chenab, and the Jhelum. With these we have included the Sutlej as a Punjab 
river, but have reserved the Indus for a separate section of this paper. 

The Sutlej.* 

The mountain basin of the Sutlej (chart xxxi) lies mainly north of the Himalaya; 

Narrowness of it* basin. the area of tlxe Himala y a proper drained by this river, 

between the great range and the plains of India, consists 
of an insignificant transverse strip, and it is an interesting problem to study how it 
can have come about that such a great river drains such a narrow zone in its -Cis- 
Himalayan course. 

The Sutlej is bounded on the east by the water-parting of the Giri (J umna ) and 
on the west by that of the Beas: at corresponding points in the mountains the beds of 
the Giri and Beas are relatively higher by 600 or 700 feet than that of the Sutlej, so 
that the latter is running along a deeper trough than the rivers on either side of it. 
Increased depth of trough means steeper slopes, and steeper slopes give to the tributary 
streams greater erosive power. The mountains should therefore be more rapidly 
denuded by the feeders of the Sutlej than by those of the Giri or Beas, and the basin of 
the Sutlej in the outer Himalaya should now be slowly widening—the eastern water- 
parting retiring towards the Giri, the western towards the Beas. The fact that the 
Sutlej has no Cis-Himalayan tributaries comparable to those of the Jumna or Beas 
tends to show that it is the youngest river of'&e three. Whether these speculations 
are correct or not, the question as to how the Giri and Beas have confined their 
giant neighbour to a trough less than 20 miles wide remains worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

The Sutlej rises in the distant high-lands of Tibet, and possesses a very long course 
The tourcei of the s u u«j through the mountains. The Trans-Himalayan portions 

of its basin, however, receive but little rain, and table 
xxx shows *, annual discharge to be small. 

Much of the rainfall in the higher Himalayan valleys is said to be aue to moist 
winds rushing up the mountain passages cut by the rivers. The rain-bearing winds 
of the monsoon blow from the Bay of Bengal across the Gangetic plains, and the valley 


* Known *• tho Sutlud* by uiUtm of' tho hiUo. 
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of the Sutlej, lying as it does at right angles across their path, is not favourably placed 
for their reception. 

In drawing chart xxxi to illustrate the catchment area of the Sutlej, we were 
in doubt whether to include the lake basin of Manasarowar; we eventually decided 
to do so, and will now briefly discuss the evidence available. * 

A great number of streams flow down from surrounding mountains into the two 
Manasarowar lakes, and the water of the eastern lake (Manasarowar) overflows into 
the western (Rakas Tal) (chart xxxi). 

The connection between the two lakes was discovered by Henry and Richard 
Strachey in 1846, and has been confirmed by other reliable observers. “ We came," 
wrote Henry Strachey, “ to a large stream 100 feet wide and 3 feet deep, running rapidly 
"4rom east to west through a well-defined channel: this wa* the outlet of Manasaro- 
** war. It leaves that lake from the northern quarter of its western shore, and winding 
" through the isthmus of low undulating ground, for four miles perhaps, falls into 
" Rakas Tal."f 

Fifty-eight years later the same channel was visited by Major Ryder, and he has 
given the following description: "We struck the channel a mile below the outlet, a 
"small stream only partly frozen over; this we followed up and found that it did not 
"flow from the lake but~from a hot spring, at which we found and shot some mallard. 
" We then followed up the dry nullah to the lake and proved that Strachey was, as was 
"to be expected, quite correct. No water was flowing at this time of the year, but the 
“ local Tibetans all agreed that for four months in each year there was a flow during the 
" rainy season and the melting of snows, *.e., about from June to September. As a rise of 
" about 2 feet in the level of the lake would cause water to flow down the channel, this 
"appearsquite worthy of belief.”J 

The connection between the two lakes may be taken as established, but that between 
the western lake and the Sutlej basin is still open to question. The following is Henry 
Strachey’s description: ‘ ‘ There is no visible channel from the lake, and the only effluence 
“ is by filtration through the porous soil of the intermediate ground, unless it be at times 
"of extreme flood, when the level of the lake may possibly rise high enough to over¬ 
sow the margin. ”§ 

Richard Strachey wrote as follows: "A stream, the head of which we visited, 
" flows from Manasarowar into Rakas Tal, and the latter occasionally, when high, sends 
"off a feeder into the Sutlej."|| 

Captain Rawling refers to the question in his book The Cheat Plateau, which was 
published after his visit to the lakes in 1904. " It is evident, " he writes, " that no 
“ water had flowed from Rakas Tal down the passage for a considerable time, but there 


• Northern frontier Sheet 14 Si W., 1 taoh«4 stilts, 
t Journal, Asiatic Soc i e ty of Bengal, VoL XVII, 1848. 

X Befort on tifarvty operations withthe Tibet Frontier Commission, 1804. 
| Journal, Astatic Society of Bengal, VoL XVII, P4rt XI, 1848. 

S Joomd, & 0. VoL XXI, 
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41 was nothing here to prove that such might not be the case during the melting of the 
“snows in an exceptionally wet season.” 

The following further extract is taken from Major Ryder’s report.* “ We found 
“ an old stream bed issuing from the Rakas Tal, but every Tibetan we asked told the same 
“story, that no water ever flowed along it now, but in days gone by, one man saying 
“ before the Sikh war, water did flow out of the lake and down this channel. We followed 
‘ * it down for some six miles along the plain, and could find none of the ordinary signs 
“of water flowing down it, until we reached some low hills; here evidently from the lie 
“of the sand, water flowed at some time of the year and away from the lake.” 

If the water of the Manasarowar lakes overflows occasionally into the Sutlej, they 
must be regarded as belonging to the basin of the latter. We define a basin as the whole 
tract of country drained by a river and its tributaries: by the word “ drained ” we do 
not imply any perpetual flow, but refer only to times of rain and flood. All the small 
tributaries of the Himalayan rivers are dry at certain times of the year, but a dry 
tributary remains a branch of the drainage. 

If the water from Rakas Tal flows into the Sutlej once a century, and then only 
for such a short period as to be observed by no one, we shall still be justified in including 
the lakes in the catchment area of the river. 


Henry Strachey was probably right in thinking that the water of the lakes filtered 

. . through the porous soil: examples of such filtration are 

Subterranean drainage. * 

common in the alluvial valleys of the Himalaya. Rivers 
disappear and subsequently re-appear at the surface. In the underground obser¬ 
vatory of the Trigonometrical Survey at Dehra Dun water accumulates in the 
subterranean drains after heavy falls of rain in the neighbouring hills, even when no 
rain has fallen locally; the intervening river bed remains dry, and the water 
flows along an underground course. These underground systems of drainage seem to 
follow closely the beds of surface streams. The latter hold water only when the 
volume of flood is too large to sink into the ground, but when the surface is dry, there 
is often a flow at a lower level. 


From Rakas Tal to Shipki, at the base of Leo Pargial, the Sudej takes a north- 

The course of the Sutlej jn Tibet westerl y direction through the Tibetan province of 

Nari Khorsam.f The best known portion of Nari Khorsam 
is the plateau situated between the Zaskar and Ladak ranges. This plateau is 15000 
feet in height. It has been formed by successive deposits of boulders, gravel, clay 
and mud in the trough between the two ranges; the deposits lie in parallel and nearly 
horizontal beds. Nari Khorsam furnishes in fact another example of the common 
Himalayan type of rock valley filled up with recent alluvium4 


* JRepoti on Survey operations with the Tibet Frontier Commission , 1904. 
t Nari Khorsam is the Tibetan name: Hundes is the name need by natives of the Himalaya. 

t Map of Nari Khorsam, 1 inoh«*8 miles. Atlas sheet 65, 1 lncb*»4 miles. Northern Frontier sheet, 9 N. B., 1 inch 
cs4 miles. 
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. In one part of Nazi Khorsam the water-parting between the Sutlej and Karnali 
traverses the level plain of alluvium, and a man can walk from one river to the other 
without crossing a hill of any sort. 

In its course through Nari Khorsam the Sutlej has gradually cut into the uncon¬ 
solidated deposits and has created an extraordinary canyon—a canyon that bears 
comparison even with the famous American canyon of Colorado. The Jhelum has 
created no canyon in Kashmir because the rainfall over the basin is sufficient there 
to lower gradually the whole alluvial area; but Nari Khorsam is an arid region, and 
whilst the Sutlej has been able to excavate a channel 3000 feet deep through the 
plateau by means of water received from the glaciers of Kailas, no rain has fallen locally 
to erode its perpendicular cliffs. 

The Sutlej is joined by several tributaries in Nari Khorsam, the beds of which lie 
1000 feet or more below the surface of the plain : their overhanging cliffs like those 
of the Sutlej have been spared from destruction by rain, and flat portions of the plateau 
now remain standing between profound gorges. 

The water-parting between the Sutlej and the Indus in Nari Khorsam is the Ladak 
range with peaks of 19000 and 20000 feet. Twenty-five miles north-west of Manasaro- 
war feeders of the Sutlej have cut back through the Ladak range into the trough 
behind; the water-parting between the Sutlej and Indus is at this point as low as 
16200 feet, only 900 feet above the Indus near Gartok. 

The passage of the Sutlej through the Zaskar range is near Shipki and within 
miles of the summit of Leo Pargial, the highest peak on this part of the range: the 
proximity of the gorge to the peak is a striking phenomenon. The height of Leo Pargial 
is 22210 feet, that of the bed of the gorge 10000 feet, a difference of 12210 feet. 
Ten miles below Shipki the right bank of the Sutlej is a perpendicular wall of rdck 
6000 or 7000 feet in height.* 

The principal tributary of the Sutlej is the Spiti river, which drains a large area 
The spin river behind the great Himalayan range. Its bed lies deep 

below the alluvial terraces, and its water is consequently 
rarely available for cultivation. The terraces are stratified deposits of gravel and sand, 
and rise to a height of 400 feet above the river: on the terraces rest immense 
accumulations of debris which have fallen from the surrounding mountains. The 
basin of Spiti like that of Kashmir is surrounded by mountains, and except for the 
channel of the river can only be entered by passes, f It consists of two parallel 
troughs separated by the Zaskar range both of which drain towards the south-east 
and away from the Indus. 

After its junction with the Spiti the Sutlej becomes a furious torrent dashing over 
a rock}* bed, and forms one continuous rapid from its source to the plains. ^There are, 
however, signs of the former existence of a series of lakes along its course terraces 
composed of stratified deposits are to be seen in many places, and these are evidences 

• Kamtiit of a jointp from Gaumport to the Boonuio mail in 1891, by Lloyd tad Otr.rd, 1840. 
t At In* >>hcct No. 05, 1 Inch «i 4 tuilet. ^ 
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that the Sutlej once meandered slowly through Himalayan lakes, as the Jhelum does 
now through the Wular lake. Many of the feeders of the Sutlej in the hills show signs 
of having run at higher levels within recent times. 

The Sutlej crosses the great Himalaya at a point where the range bifurcates, and it 
PuMge of the Himalay a by the * 8 difficult to trace a connection between the ranges on either 
SuU **' side of it. At Kampur it crosses the Dhauladhar range 

through a narrow gorge of solid rock. The passage of the Sutlej across the great Him¬ 
alaya and the Dhauladhar ranges is illustrated in figure 4 of chart xvi (see also chart 
xvm). Figures I and 2 of chart xix show the Sutlej escaping through successive 
Siwalik ranges. It is interesting to observe on chart xix how effectually these small 
ranges stopped'and deflected the Sutlej below Bilaspur.* 

In its course over the plains the Sutlej is supposed to have flowed at one time 
through the Patiala and Bikanir states and to have joined the Indus in southern Sind: 
it now bends to the west on leaving the mountains, and joins the Beas. It is believed 
to have changed its old and straighter course to the sea for its present and less direct 
one about the end of the tenth century: f the advancing sands of the Rajputana desert 
have been supposed to be the cause of the change.^ 

The fall of the Sutlej from its source to the plains of India is very uniform, and 
averages on every section of its length about 30 or 35 feet per mile : the height of its bed 
is 15000 feet near Rakas Tal. 10000 feet near Shipki, 3000 .feet at Rampur, 1000 
feet at Bilaspur. 

The Beas. 

The Beas or Beyah (Sanskrit Vipasa, the Hyphasis of the Greeks) rises in the Pir 
Panjal range at the Rohtang pass near the source of the Ravi (chart xxxii) : its several 
affluents combine to pierce the Dhauladhar range at Larji § (chart xvm). In the 75 miles 
from its source to Larji, its fall averages 125 feet a mile,|| but after Larji the gradient rapid¬ 
ly decreases, and in the valleys of the outer Himalaya is hardly more than 10 feet a mile. 

The upper basin of the Beas encloses the district of Kulu, which for beauty of 
scenery is the rival of Kashmir. 

Six miles from its source the Beas enters the gorge of Koti. “ Here the river 
“plunges into a vast chasm, enclosed on either side by a precipitous barrier of rock and 20 
“ feet apart and often almost touching. For some 300 yards the Beas races through 
“ this almost subterranean passage, when it again bounds into the sunlight, its exit on 
“ the further side! being most strikingly beautiful. 

South of Larji the Beas passes through another precipitous defile intersecting the 
Dhauladhar range; below the defile its valley widens out. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham estimated the minimum discharge of the Beas at 
not less than 3000 cubic feet per second. 

* Atlas sheet Xo. 47, 1 inch = 4 miles. 

f A Manual of the Geology of India, page 450, 

J Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India , 1905-00. 

| Atlas sheet JSo. 47. 

|| Alexander Cunningham’s Ludak, page 124. 

J Selections from the record# of the tioonment of the Punjab, No. 10, Himalayan district*, hy Captain Harcourt. 
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The Ravi. 

The Ravi (Sanskrit Iravati, the Hyaraotes of the Greeks), illustrated in chart xxxii, is 
the smallest of the five rivers of the Punjab: it has its sources in a remarkable mountain 
knot formed by a conjunction of lesser Himalayan ranges (chart xvm). The Nag Tibba 
range appears here to have been forced from the south-west against the Dhauladhar range, 
and the latter has combined with the Pir Panjal range to form the rock-basin of 
Bangahal.* * * § The Ravi rises in the basin of Bangahal, and drains the southern slopes of 
the Pir Panjal and the northern slopes of the Dhauladhar. The basin of Bangahal is 
sixty miles in circumference. Numerous tributaries of the Ravi flow down its inner 
walls, many of them with steep gradients; the Bhadal rises on the north at 16000 feet, 
and falls 314 feet a mile for 35 miles; the Nai, which rises in the mountain known as 
Kali Devi, has a length of 30 miles, and an average fall of 366 feet a mile.f 

The height of the bed of the Ravi at the lowest point (Whlas) of the Bangahal 
basin is about 5000 feet. Gathering together all the water that runs off the inner walls 
of this extraordinary rock cauldron, the Ravi flows out to the west4 

The gorge, by which it escapes from Bangahal, may without exaggeration be 
described as inaccessible: it appears to have been scooped out of solid rock and its 
sides are perpendicular. 

After leaving Bangahal the Ravi flows through the valley and state of Chamba in 
a north-westerly direction parallel to the Dhauladhar range (chart xvm). West of 
the Chamba capital it makes a sudden bend at right angles and cuts its way through the 
Dhauladhar to the south-west. The defile that it.has carved through the range is a 
few miles north-west of the station of Dalhousie. 

The Ravi leaves the Himalaya at Basaoli: the length of its course in the 
mountains is 130 miles, and its total drop 15000 feet; its fall therefore averages 115 
feet a mile. 


The Chenab. 

The Chenab (Sanskrit Asikni, the Acesines of the Greeks) has two chief upper streams, 
thb Chandra and the Bhaga, and the river below their junction is called by their joint 
name the Chandra Bhaga (chart xxxm). 

The Chandra and the Bhaga rise on opposite sides of the Baralacha pass (16047 
feet), the Chandra on the south-east, the Bhaga on the north-west.§ Th^y unite at a 
place called Tandi, 7500 feet above sea-level. The course of the Bhaga alcove Tandi is 
direct and only 60 miles in length: that of the Chandra is in the form of a loop, and is 
115 miles long. The fall of the Bhaga is 160 feet a mile, twice that of the Chandra.|| 


• The flanks of (he range* are in contaot, not the axes, 

t Sir Alexander Cunningham's Ludak. 

X Map of Kungra, sheet 2 (1 inch « 2 miles); Atlas sheet 46. 

§ Atlas sheet 40. 

|| General K Maelagan# R.E., on The river # o/ the Punjab* Ptocud^ JL O* &# Vol. VII# 1885. 
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“ A mile from its source the Bhaga enters the Suraj-dul, a lake about a mile and a 
“ half in circumference, 16000 feet above sea-level, and escaping through this flows for 
“ten or eleven miles to below Zingzingbar, a barren encamping ground.”* 

“ Leaping from a bed of snow on the south-eastern slopes of the Baralacha, the 
“ Chandra is from its commencement a stream of some size. It passes through a totally 
“ barren land, where there are no signs of life, the solemn mountains clad in eternal snow 
“ lying on its either flank. No villages adorn its banks, no attempts at cultivation, no 
“ signs of human life are to be met with, and nothing greets the eye but the never-ending 
“ and monotonous cliffs, which are lapped by the fierce stream, as it rushes in wild fury 
“ against its banks. Now widening out the Chandra passes the remains of the Shigri 
“glacier, which some 80 years ago spread across the river and dammed it up,causing 
“what is known as the cataclysm of the Chandra.”f 

After their junction at Tandi the Chandra and the Bhaga flow as a joint stream in a 
north-westerly direction for over 100 miles: throughout this length the valley of the 
river is the structural trough formed by the great Himalayan and the Pir Panjal ranges 
(i vide figure 4 of chart xvi and chart xvm). Instead of continuing on the same 
alignment through the valley of Kashmir, the C'henab makes a great bend at Kishtwar, 
and escapes through the Pir Panjal by a gorge, which it has carved for itself. In the 
long trough from Tandi to Kishtwar the fall of the river averages 34 feet a mile. 

The following description of Kishtwar is taken from Mr. Frederic Drew’s well 
known work, The Jummoo and Kashmir territories 

“ The mountains around are rocky below and have wooded slopes above. The wood 
“is oak on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge. The 
“mountain on the south-west of the plain (of Kishtwar) is a remarkable one;it 
“ is separated from us, as we stand at the western edge of our plateau, by the river valley 
“ (Chenab) which has been cut down to some 1300 feet below us; as we look across, a great 
“cliff of some 3000 feet in height faces us, from the summit of which the ground slopes 
“ back to the wooded ridge. The most conspicuous and beautiful feature is made by the 
“ drainage from the upper part coming over the cliff in a waterfall of great height. Of this 
“ fall it is impossible to obtain a near and at the same time general view, but by going 
“ some way down the slope, we get a fair sight of it. though at the distance of a mile or 
« more . The water comes down not in one but many jumps ; the aggregate height of the 
“falls within vitew is about 2500 feet, and above these are a few' hundred feet more, 
“which can be stjen from other points. The first two falls are each of about 500 feet; 
“these are conspicuous from the town ; below them are two or three small ones, making 
“ up six or seven hundred feet more; then there are irregular drops and cascades, partly 
“ hidden bv vegetation and by the irregularities of channel, these extending for some 

“eight hundred feet to the river; thus the two and a half thousand feet are made up. ” 


Xo. 


t 

t 


HtnKttoj/an diulrttlu. by Captain A. F. P. Harcowrt, fUe Stlcrlii.Hu frnm the record* oI lltc Oonrnmntl of th, Punjab. 

On the Himalayan ValUy, AV«. Lahavl, and Spilt, by Caplin V K. P. Harrow*. Journal, Jt. O. S., Vol. XLI, 1871 
Published 1873. 
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At Kishtwar the Chenab is joined by the Mara Wardwan river, that has its sources 
in the glaciers of the Nun Kun peaks. 

The Chenab passes the diminishing range of Dhauladhar near Arnas, and leaves the 
mountains at Akhnur. Akhnur is 180 miles below Kishtwar, and the average fall of 
the river between the two places is 26 feet a mile. 

Above Akhnur “ the banks of the Chenab, ” Mr. Drew writes, “ are in places low or 
“ may be cliffs pf no more than 100 to 200 feet in height; this is where the river cuts across 
“oneof the flat longitudinal valleys. In other parts opposite the ridges, the river is 
“bounded by high irregular rocks, which is the range seen in section.”* 

From the Baralacha pass to Akhnur the length of the Chenab is 400 miles and the 
total fall is 16500 feet, or 30 feet a mile. 

It is worthy of notice that the general course of the Chenab resembles on a smaller 
scale that of the Sutlej, and that the course of the Ravi resembles on a still smaller scale 
that of the Chenab. The basins of these three rivers, unlike the symmetrical basins of 
Nepal, lie obliquely across the mountain ranges. 


The Jhelum j 

The Jhelujn (the Hydaspes of the Greeks), illustrated in chart xxxiit, rises near 

Virnag at the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir, 

The valley of Kashmir. , n 

and nows in a north-westerly direction across a wide 

alluvial plain, until it enters the VVular lake. Its most distant source is in the lake 

of Shesha Nag at the head of the Lidar tributary. At its exit from the Wular lake 

it assumes a south-westerly direction as far as Baramula, where it escapes from 

Kashmir through a gorge in the Pir Panjal range, J 

The upper basin of the Jhelum forms part of the trough between the great Hima¬ 
laya and the Pir Panjal ranges, and is known as the valley of Kashmir. This famous 
valley is of oval shape, its long diameter lying parallel to the general direction of 
the ranges. From crest to crest the transverse ridges on the south-east and. north¬ 
west 'of the basin are about 120 miles apart, and from the crest of the Pir Panjal range 
to that of the great Himalaya the distance is 75 miles: the flat alluvial bottom of the 
basin measures 90'miles from south-east to north-west, and 25 miles from south-west 
to north-east. On the north-east side peaks of the great Himalaya rise above 17000 
feet: on the south-west the loftiest peaks of the Pir Panjal exceed 15000 feet. Those 
of the two transverse ridges attain to 13000 feet. The height of the alluvium of 
the valley varies from 52b0 to 6000 fget. 

Through the alluvial flats of Kashmir the course of the Jhelum is navigable and 
is the chief artery of traffic: the fall averages a little over 3 feet a mile, and the usual 
rate of the current is about a mile and a half an hour. At Baramula where its course 


• Jummoo and Kashmir territories, by Frederic Drew, 1875. 
t The Sanskrit Vedestu, sometimes known in modern times oe the Behai. 
t Map at Kashmir, 1 inob me 2 railee ; Atlas sheet 28, 1 inoh me 4 miles. 
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through the open valley terminates, the river rushes through a narrow chasm in the 
rocks and entirely changes from a placid stream to a raging torrent.* • 

The alluvial deposits filling up the basin of Kashmir were held by the earlier geolo¬ 
gists to have been formed from the waste of the surrounding mountains, and to 
have been laid down at the bottom of a great lake. It has been stated that these 
deposits once covered the whole valley to a height of 1000 feet above its present level, 
and that the greater portion has been carried away by the Jhelum to the plains of the 
Punjab. The Wular lake which now measures 10 miles in length and 5 in breadth, was 
regarded by Montgomerie as a last relic of the great expanse of water which once 
covered all Kashmir. But this idea of a great prehistoric lake has been abandoned 
by Mr. R. D. Oldham. Mr. Oldham studied the Karewas and the present lakes of the 
Kashmir valley in 1903, and came to the conclusions that the Karewas are of fluviatile 
and not of lacustrine origin, and that there was never at any time a materially larger 
lake than at the present day.f 

“ The country of Kashmir,” writes Mr. Frederic Drew,J “ has justly a reputation 
“ for something distinctive, if not unique, in its character. Its position and form together 
“ are such, that there is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya. It is a 
“ plain embedded among the mountains, a wide vale enclosed by mountain ranges, lying 
“ at such a height above the sea as on the one hand to be of a climate entirely different 
“from that of India, being saved from the heat that parches its plains, and on the other 
“ hand to be free from the severity of cold that visits the more lofty plateaux or wide 
“ valleys.” 

When Mr. Drew described Kashmir as unique, he had in mind the excellence of 
its climate: from a geographical or a geological point of view the Kashmir valley is 
typical of the Himalaya, the Nepal valley, the plains of Dingri, and the plateaux of 
Tibet being other examples, though at different stages of development. 

The Jhelum enters the Pir Panjal range near Baramula (5040 feet) in a direction 


Passage across the Pir Panjal. 


approximately perpendicular to the strike of the moun¬ 
tains and continues on a straight course for 20 miles to 


Uri. 


The defile below Baramula, called by the Kashmiris Basmagul, is 7000 feet in 
depth, and has almost perpendicular sides In places it is but 70 feet across, and its 
bottom is wholly occupied by the river.§ 

At Uri the river changes its course and follows the direction of the range to 
Muzaffarabad (2470 feet). From Baramula to Muzaffarabad the distance is 80 miles 
and the fall 2600 feet or 33 feet a mile. 

At Muzaffarabad the Jhelum joins the Kishanganga and bending to the south 
follows -the course of its affluent. The strike of the rocks changes at the very point 


* See synoptical volume VII, Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
f Record*, Geological Survey of India, \ ol. XXXII, \>. 132. 

J The Jummoo and Ksalmir territories, 1875. 

I On (he Trigonometrical Survey mid physical con fig taut ion ol the latley of Kashmir, by W. H. Purdon. Journal, R, G. S'., 
Vol. XXXI. 1861. 


2 C 2 
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The Kishanganga. 


where the Jhelum alters its direction and may be the cause of the latter’s bend. 1 " From 
Muzaffarabad to the plains the fall of the Jhelum is 21 feet a mile. 

The Kishanganga rises in the mountains west of Dras and south of the Deosai 

plateau. It flows through the districts of Tilail, Gurais 
and Shardi, and skirts the northern rim of the Kashmir 
basin. After following the strike of the ranges it makes a knee-bend at Shardi, similar 
and parallel to the knee-bends of the Indus at Bunji, of the Jhelum at Wular, of the 
Chenab at Kishtwar and of the Ravi in Chamba. 

Colonel Montgomerie, who superintended the survey of Kashmir from 1854 to 
1863, described the valley of the Kishanganga as being throughout very precipitous, 
and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the .mountains. Its basin is 
peculiarly narrow and elongated, being in places onlv 17 miles wide from water-parting 
to water-parting. 

The Kunhar tributary of the Jhelum flows between the Kishanganga and Indus 
rivers and through the district of Khagan ; it joins the parent streams few miles 
below the great bend at Muzaffarabad. 

The Zoji pass over the Great Himalayan range forms a notch in the rim of the 

Jhelum’s basin: this pass is 500 yards broad and 2 
miles long, and its surface is so flat that a pedestrian 
cannot tell where the actual water-parting is. The ascent from Kashmir to the top 
of the Zoji is steep, the descent on the northern side is gentle. The height of the pass 
is 11300 feet; on each of its flanks the crest of the range rises to 13000 feet, and then 
by slow degrees to peaks of 19000 feet. The Zoji was probably cut by an extinct 
river or glacier during the growth of the Great Himalaya.f 


The Zoji pass. 


* Mimnirn, Geological Surrey of India, Vol. XXII. 1883. The Geology oj the Kashmir and Chamba territories, and the 
British District of Khagan, by R. Lydekker. 

t R*cords. Gtol(Hjical Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, 1904. Note on the glaciation and history of the Sind Valley, 
Kashmir 1 1 y It. D. Oldham. 
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THE INDUS. 

The Indus, or Sind (chart xxxiv), rises in the trough between the Kailas and 
t. n ...... . Ladak ranges, and for its first 180 miles flows in a north- 

the Indus. westerly direction along the inner flank of the LndyV 

range. It then forsakes the trough, and bending at 
right angles cuts through the Ladak range near Thangra. Having pierced the barrier 
it resumes its north-westerly direction, and this it maintains along the outer flank of 
the Ladak range for over 300 miles. Near Skardo (8900 feet) it cuts again through 
the Ladak range, and having crossed back to its original trough, pursues the same 
north-westerly direction.* A hundred miles below Skardo it makes its third bend ; 
and pierces the Ladak range at Bunji. From Bunji it rushes towards the peak of 
Nanga Parbat, but is deflected to the west near the foot of the mountain, and after a 
tortuous passage across the Himalayan ranges it emerges on the plains of the Punjab at 
Attock, f 

We have read in preceding pages of this paper of many instances of rivers piercing 
mountain ranges, but the Indus furnishes a unique example of a river, that passes 
backwards and forwards across the same range three times. 

From the source of the Indus to Pitak opposite Leh the distance is 400 miles, 

The gradient of the Indus. and the fal1 ° f the river 6000 feet or 15 feet a milf - The 

whole length of the mountain course of the Indus from 
its source to Attock is 1100 miles, and the whole fall is 10000 feet or 16 feet a mile. 


Over a considerable length of its course in Tibet the fall is hardly more than 3 feet a 
mile; between Skardo and Bunji the fall averages 21 feet a mile. The equable and 
comparatively gentle fall of the Indus, as it crosses the Himalaya, is very remarkable : it 
is due to the low level to which it has cut its bed on the plateau of Tibet. When 
the Brahmaputra leaves Tibet the height of its bed is still above 8000 feet, but the 
height of the Indus, at Bunji when it turns to quit the plateau is only 4600 feet. 

The fact that the Indus has cut down its bed in Tibet to a greater extent than 
the Brahmaputra has promoted the development of its Tibetan tributaries. 

“ At Ohind.” wrote Sir A. Cunningham, 15 miles above Attock, I found the 
“ current of the Indus much more rapid than that of any other river of the Punjab. From 
“ its source to Ranak the Indus is a broad and fordable stream, rolling its sluggish waters 
11 through open grassy plains. Its general width is about 250 feet. From Ranak to 
“ the junction of the Zaskar river the stream is a brawling rapid from 100 to 150 feet 
•• broad, and thence to the confluence of the Shyok it is a furious torrent raving from 
“ side to side of a narrow ravine.”J _ 

• The'|pirgi> nrar Skardo where the Indus breaks acri-ss the Ladak range is said to ran between precipices 14000 feet 
mIhmt : hoc* article Indian , Imperial Gazetteer , first edition. 

t Map of Turkman, 1 im-hnlO miles. Punjab map, sheet* 5 and 6 (. 1 inch = 8 miles), atlas sheets 27a S: E. # and 44,4ft, 
40 and 04. 

t Li dak and surrounding count? u pijje 80. 
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General Maclagan estimated the fall of the Indus as follows: “ Twenty-four feet 
“ per mile from the source to Skardo, 600 miles. Seventeen feet per mile from Skardo to 
“ Attock, 440 miles. Fifty inches per mile from Attock to Kalabagh, 110 miles. Twelve 
“ inches per mile from Kalabagh to Mithan Kot, 370 miles. Six inches per mile from 
“ Mithan Kot to the sea, 470 miles.”* 


It is so seldom that a truly vertical drop has been discovered on the course of a 
main Himalayan river, that a fall of the Indus is perhaps worthy of mention. It was 
observed by Sir Martin ConWay north of Kashmir. “ The Indus itself,” he wrote, 
“ plunges in a single white wave over a drop of about twenty feet, and then races down 
“a rapid.”f 

The little that is known of the course of the Indus between Bunji and Attock 

„ . , . . has been derived from the observations of an explorer 

Exploration of the Indus. „ ... 

in 1876. This man, described in the reports of the 
Indian Survey as the Mullah, made a rough survey of the' course of the river for a 
length of 220 miles above Attock. 

In the 220 miles that intervene between Bunji and Attock, the river descends 
from a height of 4600 feet to one of 1200 feet. Its way winds tortuously through great 
mountain ranges and its valley is in many places but a narrow deep-cut gorge: as 
a rule there is more open space and culturable land in the lateral valleys nestling 
between the spurs than on the trunk stream.:}: 


“ The Indus valley,” wrote Sir Martin Conway, “ in the Bunji reach, is to be pictured 

“ as broad and flat-bottomed. Its western side is a mighty 
th«bedo/thebidur pre * ent 1 ® vd of “ wall of rock. On the east it is bordered by steep slopes. 

“ The slopes and the wall must meet not less than 500 
“ feet, and probably as much as 2000 feet below the level of the surface of the d6bris 
“ accumulations, which fill the valley. By what processes were these vast d6bris 
“ accumulations brought together ? ”§ 

“ By far the deepest of all the' river valleys,” wrote Mr. Lydekker, “ is that of 
“ the Indus below Bunji in Gilgit. Between that place and the Darel district, which 
“ has hitherto only been traversed by native explorers, the writer is informed by Lieu- 
“ tenant-Colonel H. C. B. Tanner of the Survey of India that the river flows in a narrow 
gorge, bordered by vast precipices ranging up to 20000 feet in height, at a level of a 
“ little over 3000 feet; thus making the river gorge nearly 17000 feet in depth. That 
“ a great part of this*tremendous gorge has been cut by the river itself is proved by the 
“occurrence of river gravelsand'honey-combed rock surfaces many hundreds of feet 
“ above the present river-level.”|| 


• Proceedings , Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VII, 1886. 

• ^Climbing and exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas , 689. 

X general Report! Survey of India, 1876*77. f 

f Climbing and exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas 
|| Memotrs, GtotdQicai Survey of India , Vol XXII, 1883. 
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Many observers have noticed that the Indus once flowed at a level considerably 
higher than its present bed. The following extract is from a report by Adolphe 
de Schlagintweit written in 1856:— 

“ In the valley of the Indus near Skardo, in the valley of Astor near the place 
“ where the Indus enters the 'Himalaya, I on several occasions observed gravel and 
“ sand beds evidently deposited by these rivers, and ancient marks produced by the 
“large streams on the rocks, at elevations of 3000 and 4000 feet above the present 
“ level of the rivers. We have many proofs independent of each other to show the great 
“ depth, to which all the valleys of the rivers, tributary to the Sutlej and Indus, have 
“been excavated.” 


“ The decrease of glaciers as observed by us must be due to some general change 
“ in the climate of the surrounding country, and I think that we have numerous obser- 
“ vations to show that this change of climate is due in a great measure to the great 
“excavation of the Tibetan and Himalayan valleys by the action of the rivers.’* 

“ Many of the valleys of western Tibet exhibit ancient water marks at 3000 and 
“ 4000 feet above the present bed of the river. The sides of thtfse rocky valleys, thus 
“ gradually excavated, are now heated under the influence of the sun to a much greater 
“ extent than waji the case formerly ; the warm air, thus produced, ascends the valleys, 
“ and tends to melt the ice of the glaciers near the origin of the valleys, to a greater 
“ extent, than was the case before the excavation of the valleys had taken place.”* 
Referring to the same subject Colonel Godwin-Austen wrote: “ The height of 
“ the upper lacustrine deposit at Kuardo is quite 4000 feet above the present river, and 
“ this deposit also rests on the rock of Skardo in the town. Once this Skardo basin 
“ contained a vast lake with swampy grassy margins, long subsequent to the time when 
“ the higher deposits were settling down in the first deep lake.”f 

Sir Alexander Cunningham wrote: “ The bed of the Indus, like that of all the 
“ other rivers, has once been crowded with a series of lakes 

We have so far been treating of the Indus itself, and we have now to refer to its 

The principal tributaries of the Himalayan tributaries; of these the following are the 
Indus. most important.:— 

(i) the Singhgi, (ii) the Zaskar, (iii) the'firas, (iv) the Shyok, (v) the Shigar, 
(vi) the Gilgit and. (vii) the Kabul. 

The areas of the catchment basins drained by the seven tributanes may be 
approximately estimated as follows :— 

Kabul river 35000 square miles. 

Shyok „ 13000 „ 

Gilgit /„ 10000 „ 

Zaskar „ 10000 „ 

Singhgie „ 7000 „ 

Dras „ 5000 

Shigar „ 5000 „ 


* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vo). XXVI, 1867. 
f Journal , Royal Octjgrn jfhiod Society , Vol. XXXlV, 1864. 
1 Ladak and surrounding countries. 
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It will be noticed that four of the tributaries have larger mountain basins than 
the Ganges, and that the Kabul river has a larger basin than seventeen out of the 
nineteen rivers of table xxx. 

Colonel Montgomerie compared the tributaries of the Indus with those of the 
Brahmaputra as follows: * “ Judging from my knowledge of these rivers I should 
“ say they were not equal to the six tributaries of the Brahmaputra above Lhasa 
“as described by the Pandit. But supposing that they are equal and that the sizes 
“ of rivers are somewhat in proportion to their lengths of course, i.e., that they 
" would drain 'the same area, I conclude that the Brahmaputra below the junction 
“ of the Lhasa river is at least equal to the Indus at Attock. The latter probably 
“drains a< country which receives very much less moisture than the Lhasa 
“ territory.” 

One of the native explorers expressed astonishment to Montgomerie, that the 
Brahmaputra in Tibet became no broader, after it had received its largest tributaries. 
Montgomerie referring to this peculiarity wrote that it is “ quite in accordance with 
“ what is known of the upper course of the river Indus. The Indus receives the Zaskar, 
“ a river nearly as large as itself, below Leh, and yet the increase in the breadth of the 
“ main stream is hardly perceptible to an ordinary observer. The same thing happens 
“ at its junction with the Dras river, and again it is still more remarkable at the point 
“ where the f&iyok river joins the Indus, both great streams with but little difference 
“ in volume, yet the combined stream appeared to me almost narrower than either of 
“ them separately: the increased volume of water having simply made the stream 
“ deeper.” 

The Singhgi is the name given to the eastern branch of the Indus, which drains 

the slopes of Aling Kangri peak. The existence of 
this eastern branch was doubted at one time by geo¬ 
graphers, but it was indicated by Henry Strachey from native information on his map 
of Ladak in 1853. In 1867 a route survey by the Pandit Nain Singh proved that 
the eastern branch was in truth the main stream of the, Indus. The Pandit named 
this river the Singhgi Chu or Singhgi Kamba.f 

The branch of the Indus, known as the Garjung or Gartang, and which flows by 
Gartok, and which is generally accepted as the source of the great river, is smaller 
than the Singhgi.} 

The Zaskar rises between the Indus and the great Himalaya range; at its com¬ 
mencement it flows towards the range, as though it 
were going to pierce it, but it sweeps round through 
two right angles, and turning away from the great Himalaya, it pierces the Zaskar 
range, in whioh it had its source, and joins, the Indus below Leh. 

From its souroe to Padam the distance is 140 miles, and the fall 4000 feet, or 28 
feet per mile. At Padam 112000 feet) the Zaskar makes its second bend,, and adopts 

• In hit zetosnoe to ri* tritatnriee Montgomerie w«i omi&ing the Singhgi. 
t Jkport of tho Tran+Bimatagan JSs^phraiiono during 1867* by C h p td n Montgomerie. 
t Northern Frontier ebeet, 14 N.W., 1 imh mi mUn, 


The Singhgi. 


The Zuktr. 
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The Shyok. 


its final direction towards the Indus: from Padam to the Indus the length of the river 
is 90 miles, and the fall 2000 feet or 22 feet per mile. According to Henry Strachey 
the main supply of water in the upper part of the Ladak Indus is derived from the 
Zaskar river: this river has its sources in Himalayan glaciers, whilst the other affluents, 
though longer, rise in drier climates. 

The Dras river drains the plains of Deosai by means of its two tributaries, the 
The Dr« Shingo and southern Shigar :* it also drains the mountain 

slopes north of the Zoji pass. Its great tributary is 
the Suru, which like the Zaskar starts on a course towards the great Himalaya, but 
eventually bends completely round and flows away from the range. 

The Suru makes an extraordinary loop at the base of the Nun Kun peaks, f Dr. 
Neve writes that the Suru river, having cut a deep and narrow gorge at the bend, 
has become roofed in by boulders and debris for 300 yards. 

The Shyok rises behind the Karakoram range, and after piercing the range joins 

the Indus near Kiris: the great bay, which is to be seen 
The Shyok. j n the water-parting line of the Indus in rear of the main 

range on chart xxxv, is drained by the river Shyok. The Trans-Karakoram basin 
of the Shyok contains the well-known plains of Dapsang. The passage of the Shyok 
across the Karakoram range is indicated in the longitudinal section of chart xx.f 

From its sources near the Karakoram pass § to its junction with the Indus, the 
length of the Shyok is 400 miles, and the total fall is 11000 feet or 27 feet a mile. 

“ The general character of the Shvok,” wrote Sir A. Cunningham, “ is exactly 
“ the reverse of that of the Indus. Its upper course is rushing and turbulent, down 
“ a narrow glen, but its middle course is either broad or divided into numerous 
“channels in an open valley: and in these places where the waters are much scattered, 
“the river is generally fordable, although not without difficulty. Between Tertse and 
“ Unmaru there are seven distinct branches, of which three are between 300 and 400 
feet in width and the others much smaller, with an average depth of two feet.” 

“At the Turtuk bridge the river narrows to 70 feet, and in the lower part of its 
“ course, the Shyok is generally a furious rapid confined between precipitous cliffs.”;. 

At 10000 feet elevation the bed of the Shyok is four miles wide.*; 

The principal tributary of the Shyok is the Nubra which has its source in a large 
glacier, the Saichar; this glacier lies across the Karakoram range, and appears to have 
cut back to a point 35 miles behind the crest-line of the range. The Nubra rises and 
flows amid great mountains; on the portion of the Karakoram range, which is situated 
between the Nubra and the Shyok, the principal peaks vary from 24000 to upwards of 
25000 feet in height. 

• Not to be confined with the northern Shigar river, which join, the Indua near Skardo. Map of Turkiatan ..ml 
Punjab Map. 

.f See end Mar of table vr. 

j w^the main Karakoram range, but on the parallel ridge behind. 

e Sfimitar' VVorkmau: ln iht itc ‘ u,ortd °f aim<,h V a - 2 ^ 
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The valley of the Nubra consists of a flat plain, a few miles broad, bounded on 
each side by almost vertical cliffs which rise 4000 or 5000 feet above the river.* 

“ From Tsati to Changlung,” write Dr. Hunter Workman and Mrs. Bullock Work¬ 
man, “ some forty miles, the Nubra valley is from two to three miles wide, and presents 
“ some features not seen everywhere in Himalayan valleys. The valley bottom is 
“ composed of alluvium, sand and stones, over which the river flows in a broad bed 
“ with many channels and arms, which leave the main stream at various points, and 
“ soon join it again enclosing in their course numerous islands. The river is fed by many 
“ tributary streams. ”f 

The northern Shigar river drains the southern slopes of K 2 and collects its waters 


The northern Shigar. 


from the Biafo, Baltoro and Chogo Lungma glaciers. 


The Gilgit river has two principal branches, the Gilgit and the Hunza: both 

branches have pierced the Karakoram ranee, and both 

The Gilgit. , , , 

now dram considerable areas behind it.J The Gilgit 
is the more western branch, and has its sources near the Darkot and Baroghil passes 
of the Hindu Kush. 

The following extract is from an account of the Gilgit valley by Sir Martin 
Conway:—“ This accumulation of debris fills up the valley to a depth of probably 
‘‘ from 500 to 1000 feet or more. The Gilgit river flows in a gorge like a canyon, not 
“ so much cut through as built up by this accumulation.” 

“ Mud avalanches appear to be annually discharged by all the gullies, which 
“ reach up to the snow region, and traverse the barren levels beneath. Rapid serial 
“ denudation, the extraordinary activity of which has been observed by all travellers 
“ in the desert belt of the world, annually provides the materials for these discharges.”§ 

In rear of the Kailas and Karakoram ranges the Hunza valley is broad and open, 
but it becomes a defile with precipitous sides as the river passes through the ranges. 
The Hunza river pierces the Kailas range within 9 miles of Rakaposhi, the highest 
point of the range. 

“ The Hunza valley,” we quote again from Sir Martin Conway, “ in its present 
“ condition shows the intermediate stage through which the Indus valley has passed. 
“ The Hunza river flows down a gorge between alluvial cliffs. The ancient alluvial. 
“ cliffs of the Indus practically exist no more. It is only here and there at high altitudes 
“that a fragment of them remains.” 

“ The fact seems to have been that all the valleys of this region were at one time in 
“ the condition exemplified by the Pamirs, filled to a depth of from one to two thousand 
“ feet with mud avalanche debris. In the present geological period this deposit has 
“been largely washed out again, but the depth of the existing valleys is not much below 
“that of the old ones in which the deposit was laid.”j| 


* Great Trigonometrical Survey 0 / India, Synoptical volume VIJ. 
t In the icc-uorld of Himalaya. 

* Northern Trane-frontier sheet*. Noe. 8 end S, l inch m 8 mUee t *l*o 3 N. &, 3 N. W., I inch * 4 mile*. 
i Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 1803, 

i| Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalaya* 
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The Kabul. 


The Kabul river takes its name from the Afghan capital town, near which one 

of its branches flows. Thirty-five miles east of Kabul 
it receives the Panjshir affluent, draining a great length 
of trough between the north and south Hindu Kush ranges.* Subsequently the Kabul 
receives from the north-east the rivers of Kafiristan, of Chitral and of Swat, which 
flow parallel to the Indus (chart xxxiv). The most important of its tributaries is 
the Kunar, which has been graphically described in Sir Thomas Holdich’s Indian Border¬ 
land : this river, known higher up as the Mastuj, rises in the same Hindu Kush trough 
as the Panjshir and pierces the Southern Hindu Kush range in Chitral. 

The Indus, like the other rivers of the Punjab Himalaya, is subject to sudden 

and extraordinary floods: these are due not to excessive 
rainfall but to the. damming of the river by huge land- 


Floods. 


In December 1840, a side of the hill known as the Hatu Pir fell into the defile of 
the Indus at the base of Nanga Parbat, and formed a dam 1000 feet high. An immense 
lake was created behind the dam. the water in which became at one place 900 feet 
deep; at Bunji the water rose to the level of the fort. 300 feet above the bed of the 
river; the lake became nearly 40 miles long and reached almost to Gilgit town. For 
six months the waters were held back by the debris of the fallen mountain, till they 
rose to the level of the top of the dam. The dam then burst, and the lake emptied 
in one day, the immense volume of water rushing down to Attock.J 

* North-West Trans-frontier sheet 27, 1 inch = 8 miles: Northern Trans-frontier sheets 2 and 3. 

f These landslips oocur more frequently in the bare mountains of the Punjab than in the more wooded parts of the Him¬ 
alaya, but all Himalayan rivers are liable at times to be dammed by slips. In 18113 a tributary of the Ganges was duwmed 
At Gohna by the fall across its course of a mountain side. 

% This account is given on the authority of Colonel Montgomerie. Mr. Fraser m his Mutch* oj Hindustan attubute- 
the cataclysm of the Indus in 1841 to the damming of the river by a glacier. 
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THE HIMALAYAN RIVERS: SUMMARY. 

On the direction of river-flow in the structural troughs of the Himalaya. 

Rivers flowing in troughs of the Punjab Himalaya pursue as a rule north¬ 
westerly courses; the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, the Chenab, the Jhelum, the Kishan- 
ganga, the Zaskar and the Indus all follow similar directions in the mountains. In 
the Nepal and Assam Himalaya opposite conditions obtain. The Kali, the Kamali, 
the Arun, the Sun Kosi, the Narayani, the Lopra, the Onchu and the Brahmaputra 
all assume easterly courses in the mountains. 

In the Punjab Himalaya the only important exception to the rule is the Spiti: 
in the Nepal Himalaya there is the exception of the Birehi, the principal tributary of 
the Kamali. 

In the Himalaya of Kumaun, which intervene between the Punjab and Nepal, 
the direction of flow is less regular: in the trough behind the great Himalayan range, 
the Bhagirathi ^flows to the north-west, and in the trough behind the lesser Himalaya 
the Alaknanda does the same, but their courses in general do not altogether conform 
to the Punjab type of river. 

It mav be that the rivers which flow to the north-west have had their directions 
determined by the bifurcating ranges of the great Himalaya: the Chenab, the Ravi, 
the Kishanganga and the Jhelum all rise in the acute angles forriied between the great 
Himalaya and its offshoots. The Sutlej, however, has cut its course across both the 
great range and its branches, and has clearly not been deflected by the latter. The 
evidence furnished by the direction of river-flow perhaps warrants the inference that 
the heights of the Kumaun Himalaya and of the Manasarowar basin have been increased 
in recent times;* and that the uplift of this central portion of the mountains has helped 
to determine the direction of flow in the trouts on either side. 

When once the Himalayan rivers have reached the plains, those that belong to the 
svstem of the Indus flow directly away from the mountains, but those that feed the 
Ganges turn to the south-east and tend to flow parallel to the Himalaya. 

On the gradients of river beds. 

The gradient of the bed of a Himalayan river varies so widely at different points 
of its course, that it is doubtful Whether the calculation of the 'average drop over the 
whole length affords information of any value. 

* '.Hie relative )nation* of, the peak* of Nanda Devi, tiurla Mantilmlit, Km met mid Kitilaa convey the idea that tluruata 
from the direction^ of Nepal end the Punjab have in rewnt time* given nn additional elevation to the ulnody high 
mountain* of Kumaun along a trwiinwr** zone. 
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When a river descends from a single mountain range, its gradient tends to decrease 
gradually from its source to its mouth; * in its first stage it is torrential, in its last sluggish. 
But when a river has to pierce several parallel ranges, as in the Himalaya, the case is 
different; its stream becomes then confined, in the intervals between its drops, to com¬ 
paratively level structural troughs lying between two ranges. In these troughs the 
velocity of the water is checked by the decrease of gradient, and the river, depositing 
its load of gravel and silt, forms for itself a flat and open bed. 

A river confined to a trough will flow for miles with a fall of 5 or 10 or 20 feet a 
mile; it will then cut a gorge through one of its barrier ranges, and descend to the next 
trough with a fall of 100 or 200 feet a mile. 

The floors of the several Himalayan troughs lie at different heights above sea- 
level : it is not possible to state exactly the height of any trough, because however level 
it might have been originally it has now been cut down and given a gradient by the 
river flowing through it. The heights shown in the following table must therefore be 
regarded as rough averages. 

Table XXXI.—Heights of floors of troughs. 


1 

Trough. 

J Region. 

; Average height 
\ in feet of floor 


i 

1 above sea-level. 

t 

Between the Kailas and Ladak ranges 

C Brahmaputra 

1 12000 

1 

1 

(. Manasarowar 

15000 

Between the Ladak and Great Himalayan ranges . 

Aran . 

13000 

j - 


i ( Kashmir 
. j 4 Sun Kosi 

L Pindar . 

5300 

Between the Great and Lesser Himalayan ranges . 

j 3000 

3000 

Between the Lesser Himalayan and the Siwalik range 

rRamganga . 

; ( Dehra Dun 

1500 



| C Opposite Nepal 
. 1 j Opposite Kum&un . 
i ( Opposite Punjab . 

<500 

i Level of plains outside the Siwalik range 

! 

a r *> j 

900 


The Arun in its high level trough north of the great Himalayan range flows for 
70 miles with a fall of 15 feet a mile, but when it forsakes its trough and pierces the 
great Himalaya, it drops 10000 feet in 150 miles, or 67 feet per mile. 

The Arun is not stopped or deflected by the lesser Himalaya, but many rivers, 
of which the Sun Kosi is one, after rapid descents from the great Himalayan glaciers, 
flow in the trough below for long distances and with greatly diminished gradients. 

• Thi, rule in modified, when tic rook*, over which the river i>i«es. noxsera different jH»v* r- of rcM-ninee to its* w«r. 
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The following table gives a lew numerical estimates of average gradients; it is 
not posable as yet to draw any sections along actual river beds, as sufficient numbers 
of heights are not available. 


Table XXXII. 


Position of source.* 

River. 

Height at its 
passage of 
great Hima¬ 
layan axis. 

! 

I Length 
| in the 
mountains. 

i 

Average 
fall per 
mile. 

Variations of fall. 

North of Iadilt range. 

Indus. 

Feet. 

4000 

Mile*. 

1100 

Feet. 

16 

10 feet per mile near Gartok; nowhere as 
much as 25 feet per mile except for very 
short distances. 

Sutlej. 

0000 

600 

30 

In Tibet 34 feet per mile; in the Himalaya 
39 feet; below Bilaspur 5 feet. 

8outh of Ladak range, 
but north of the 
great Himalayan 

range. 

Alaknanda. 

Kali. 

6000 

0000 

200 

150 

75 

100 

160 feet a mile at the passage of the great 
Himalaya ; from Srinagar to Hardwar 14 
feet a mile. 

This river seems to pursue a straight course 
aoross the mountains without deviating 
into longitudinal troughs. 


Bhotia 

Kod. 

! 

0000 

1 

| unknown 

unknown 

This river appears to drop 13000 feet in its 
first 30 miles—over 400 feet a mile. 
Though this estimate may be wrong the? 
fall is certainly immense. | 

In the great Hima¬ 
laya. 

1 

Jhelum. 

I 

does not cross 

400 

28 

200 feet a mile near its source ; 3 feet a mile 
for 120 miles in Kashmir; 35 feet a mile 1 
below Baramula. i 


Chenab. 

i does not oross 

i 

i 

1 

1 380 

40 

65 feet a mile near its source ; 22 feet a mile 
f’-om Tandi to Kishtwor: 100 feet a mile! 
at passage of Pir Panjal; 20 feet a mile! 
above Akhnur. 

In the lesser Himalaya. 

Beas. 

i 

uoes not cross 

1 260 

48 

125 feet a mile from its source to Larji: 11 
feet a mile below Mandi. 

| Ravi 

does not cross 

1 130 

115 

200 feet a mile near its source; seldom 
less than 50 feet a mile anywhere. 

i 


Numerical estimates of gradients are always liable to be too steep: the numberless 
sinuosities ol a river flowing through mountains cannot be shown on a map, and the 
length of the stream is always measured too small. 

The following are the various lengths obtained for the river Ganges from Badrinath 
to Hardwar as measured from different maps:— 


from the map of India on the scale of 1 inch — 32 miles . 
from the index map of Kumaun on the scale of 1 inch --12 miles 
from the atlhs of India on the scale of 1 inch = 4 miles . 
from Kmnaun'and Garhwal survey on the scale of 1 inch = 1 mile 


Miles. 

127 

133 

143 

155 


*Theeouree* ofelltheee river* ate above ISOoS feel It is not poerible to iteto the height of the tonne of e river 
ririag in motratniae exoopt approximately. The lower end of the principal glacier mark* the point where a atreem of 
watte is first visible, bat this is not the source of the river. The enow, that falls on the highest peaks, muy eventually 
find He way into the glacier and thanoe into the river. 
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Chart xxxvii has been drawn to show that the further back a river rises in 
the Himalaya or Tibet the less likely it is to have a steep average gradient. The 
fall of a river like the Brahmaputra rising in Tibet must tend to be le 3 ? than that of 
one like the Ravi, which rises in glaciers of the lesser Himalaya. 

It cannot, however, be laid down that the gradients of rivers depend only or even 
mainly upon the positions of their sources, for much depends upon the subsequent 
straightness of course. A river, for instance, like the Kali, that cuts straight across the 
hills from its source to its exit, tends to develop a steeper average gradient thau one 
like the Jhelum, which meanders through the trough of Kashmir. 

Positions of the sounvs of the principal Himalayan rivers. 

The following rivers rise in the lesser Himalayan ranges — 

The Ramganga (chart xxv), 

Baghmati (chart xxvn), 

Beas (chart xxxn), 

Ravi (chart xxxn). 

The following rise in the great Himalayan range 'chart xxxvii* :— 

The Mandakini (chart xxiv), 

Seti (chart xxvi), 

Indrawati (chart xxvin), 

Madi (chart xxvu), 

Dudh Kosi (chart xxvm), 

Jumna (chart xxiv), 

Tons (chart xxiv), 

Jhelum (chart xxxm), 

Kishanganga (chart xxxm), 

Chenab (chart xxxm). 

The following rise behind the great Himalayan range •— 

Bhotia Kosi (chart xxvm), 

Tambar Kosi (chart xxvm). 

Tista (chart xxvm). 

The following rise in the Zaskar range : — 

Kali (chart xxv), 

Alaknanda (chart xxiv), 

Bhagirathif (chart xxiv), 

Spiti (chart xxxi). 

The following rise in the Ladak range :— 

Arun (chart xxvm), 

Kali Gand'ak (chart xxvii), 

• Hie position of the sonroe of the Rapti (chart xxvi) is uncertain, 

t In diagram 4 of ehnrt xxxvn the Bhagirathi Jus been shown os rising in the trough behind the great Himalaya 
This i« oorreot, but it rises in the Zaskar range and not in the I^dak. 
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Kamali (chart xxvi). 

Birehi (chart xxvi), 

Raidak (chart xxix). 

Manas (chart xxix). 

The following rises in the Kailas range:— 

Sutlej (chart xxxi). 

Affluents of the following rise in Tibet north of the Kailas range 
Indus (chart xxxiv), 

Brahmaputra (chart xxx). 

The rivers that rise in Tibet show great differences in the depths to which they 
have cut down their channels. At its escape from Tibet the Indus is 1000 feet lower 
than the Kamali. 3400 feet lower than the Brahmaputra, and 5400 feet lower than the 
Sutlej. 

Variations in river-gradients. 

It has been suggested that the increase in gradient during a river’s passage of 
a range has been caused by the gradual rise of the range across the course of the river.— 
that the river has been unable to wear away the range as rapidly as the latter has grown. 

The larger rivers, it has been stated.* are usually observed, within ten miles of the 
line of the great peaks, to be flowing at an elevation of little more than 4000 feet, but 
“on crossing that line the acclivity suddenly and rapidly increases, and the river 
“ beds are found in a few miles to be at an altitude of 9000 or 10000 feet. Above 
“ this the gradient falls again, and in the Tibetan region the average slope does not 
“ seem to be more than a few feet in each mile of channel.” 

“ This sudden rise in the river beds as they cross the line of highest peaks seems 
** to show that this has been a region of greater and more rapid upheaval than those 
“to the north or south.” 

We do not think that any such deduction is admissible: a river passing from a 
high level trough to one of low level must necessarily flow on a steeper gradient during 
the descent than when confined to either trough, and the variation in gradient does not 
seem to us to furnish evidence as to the rate of upheaval. 

It may indeed bo questioned whether the gradient of a Himalayan river ever 
increases, as it passes the axis of the great range : the Kali Gandak for instance rising in 
the Ladak range descends 3180 feet in its first 12 miles, from 15080 to 11900, or 265 
feet a mile: in the next 22 miles it is in a trough and falls 2950 feet, or 134 feet a mile: it 
then commences its drop to the outer trough and descends 6900 feet in 38 miles or 181 
feet a mile. If the barometric observations of the explorer are reliable, the river 
commences its increased fall of 181 feet a mile, not at crossing the great Himalayan 
axis, but at its entry into the great range. We believe that this is the case also with 


• Journal, Royal Qfoqraphiml Snco ty. Vol. XXI, 1851. 
Ewcydo)tmd\a Britannm, Vul. XI. 

A Manual of Iht Geology of India* M Edition, |«g# 453, 
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the Alaknanda and the Arun. The great range is 5<> miles broad, and the risers increase 
their gradient, as they pass not its axis but its northern edge. 

Dr. Hooker found that the peak of Jano was 5 miles distant and rose 13932 feet 

Mountain dope, in the Himalaya. aboVe the villa S e neftT which he WaS encamped.“ This,” 

he wrote, “ is one of the most sudden slopes in this part 
“of the Himalaya, the angle between the top of Jano and Kambachen being 2786 
“ feet per mile, or 1 in 1*8. The slope from the top of Mont Blanc to the Chamouni 
“ valley is 2464 feet per mile, or 1 in 2*1. That from Mont Rosa top to Macugnaga 
“greatly exceeds either.”* 

In the basin of the Dhauli (Alaknanda) there is in one place a drop of 7000 feet in 
one mile. In the basin of the Kali an instance is known of a fall of 14000 feet in If 
miles, or 8000 feet a mile.f On the north side of the Karakoram from the peak of 
K' to the bed of the Oprang tributary of the Yarkand river the drop is over 3000 feet 
a mile for 5 miles. From the peak of Haramosh on the Kailas range to the bed of the 
Indus the drop averages 2350 feet a mile for 8 miles. 

The large angles of slope that are to be found everywhere in the great Himalaya 
are not met with in the outer and lower ranges: perpendicular drops of a few feet are 
common everywhere, but it is seldom in the lesser Himalaya that we meet with a 
difference of height of 1500 feet occurring within a horizontal distance of 1 mile. 


* Himalayan Journals, Vol. I, page 238, footnote. 

t This fall takes place between Has a ling [*eak and the bed of tin* Uori. vide General Report, Sumy of India, 1874*73 
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THE RIVER-GORGES OF THE HIMALAYA. 

There is hardly a mountain range in Asia that has not been cut across by a river. 
A river which has been flowing for miles along an open trough between two parallel 
ranges will suddenly bend and piercing one of the ranges will escape through a precipi¬ 
tous gorge.* 

The lengths and depths and forms of the stupendous gorges, through which the 
rivers of Asia pass the mountain ranges, have excited the wonder of all travellers, who 
have seen them: the extraordinary narrowness of the defiles, the perpendicularity 
of their walls and the immense difference of altitude between the beds of the rivers 
and the peaks towering immediately above them have given fo these wonderful chasms 
an absorbing geographical interest. 

In many instances a range is found to possess the same form and character on the 
two sides of a river-gorge intersecting it, but in others it appears to undergo a complete 
change. No difference can be observed, for example, in the shape or height or align-- 
ment of the Pir Panjal range oh the two sides of the gorge of the Jhelum, and the great 
Himalayan range itself does not change its form at the passage of the A run Kosi. But 
at its intersection by the Sutlej the change in the great range is so complete that it is 
difficult to trace a connection between the mountains on either side of the gorge. 

Many controversies have arisen over the origin of the great river-gorges. A century 
ago the explanation generally accepted was that earthquakes or other convulsions had 
produced long fractures through the mountains, and that the rivers had found their 
way along the cracks; but subsequent examinations of rocks below the beds of gorges so 
frequently showed no signs of fractures, that it is now generally acknowledged that 
tile gorges have been slowly carved by the rivers themselves during the course of ages. 

Though, however, the defiles of many rivers are unconnected with transverse 
fractures, yet a certain few, among which the Alaknanda is one, are now known to follow 
the lines of geological faults; even in these cases however the gorges have been carved 
mainly by water and an original structural weakness was merely the determining 
cause of the position of the gorge in the beginning. 

A gorge may be carved by water across a range in many different ways. Firstly, as a 
new-born range is rising slowly out of the ocean, it may be cut across at intervals by the 
sea and divided into a series of islands ; the channels cut thus in early times may subse¬ 
quently develop into river-gorges. Secondly, the snow and rain falling on the front 
slopes of a range may create glaciers and rivers, which slowly cut back by head- 
erosion and eat through the mountains. Thirdly, the snow and ice accumulating on 
the crest may gravitate towards the lowest points of the range, and thence flow off in 
opposite directions and wear away the rock on both flanks simultaneously. Fourthly, 
a river may be antecedent or older than the mountains, and have maintained its 

* The River valleys of Ike Himalaya*, an address to Me Manchester Geographical Society, 189S, by K. D. Oldham. 

The evolution of /ndian geography, by R. D, Oldham, (geographical Journal, March, 1894. 
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path across the latter as they rose. Fifthly, the flow of a river may be dammed by 
the rise of mountains across its path, and the waters of the lake so formed may eventually 
overflow and carve a gorge across the barrier range. 

From classification! of the known gorges of Asia geographers were led to believe 
that the drainage of numerous mountain basins has been dammed by the rise of recent 
ranges, and that the imprisoned water has risen and overtopped the crests and has 
eroded narrow channels in its escape. But owing to the entire absence of lacustrine 
deposits, geologists have been unable to accept this explanation. In view of the 
differences of opinion that are now existing, we cannot presume in this paper to put 
forward any theory accounting for the presence of the gorges. The courses of rivers 
across ranges may have originated, some in one way, some in another, and even a 
single gorge may have been partly due to one cause and partly to others.* 

The charts of rivers bring home to us how different arc the forms of basins. On 
the one hand we see the Kosi, the Karnali and the Gandak possessing numerous branches 
and draining immense lengths of the snowy range, and on the other we witness the 
Sutlej a branchless trunk issuing from Tibet and draining a narrow transverse zone 
of the Himalaya. 

The following table shows the heights of the beds of the principal gorges through 
the great Himalayan range and the widths of those gorges at certain heights:— 

Table XXXIII. 


I 

i 

Kiver-gorge. 

Height of bed 
of gorge in feet 
near the axis 
of the range. 

Wiuth of gorge between commanding peaks. 

Average fall , 
per mile from 
peak to bed. 

Kali Gandak .. 

5000 

12 

miles 

at 

24000 

feet 

“ i 
• 

3167 feet 

Bhotia Kosi .. 

5000 

10 

miles 

at 

20000 

feet 

3000 feet 

Bhagirathi 

7000 

11 *5 miles 

at 

20000 

feet 

2261 feet 

Dudh Kosi 

1(5000 

14 

miles 

at 

22000 

feet 

857 feet 

Sutlej 

9000 

9 

miles 

at 

20000 

feet 

2444 feet 

Trisuli Gandak.. 

(5000 

10 

miles 

at 

19000 

feet 

1623 feet 

Buria Gandak .. 

7000 

18 

md£s 

at 

19000 

feet 

1333 feet 

Kali 

9000 

6 

miles 

at 

16000 

feet 

2333' feet 

Gori 

10000 

6 

miles 

at 

16000 

feet 

2000 feet 

Arun 

(5000 

14 

miles 

at 

16000 

feet 

1429 feet 

Tista 

| 0000 

25 

miles 

at 

16000 

feet 

800 feel 

Alaknanda 

i (5000 

1 

! 30 

1 

miles 

at 

16000 

feet 

666 feet 

I 


The proximity of high peaks to deep gorges . 

The passage of a river across a range has been observed to occur in many places 
near the highest point of the range, but our knowledge of the Himalaya mountains 
is insufficient to justify any statement of a general law. Some supreme summits do not 
appear to stand on the edges of transverse gorges, and some of the gorges do not appear to 

• M Nothing can Ik* certain till the topography and the geology nrc better knowu ” s vide The valley* of the Jlima- 
latffiii, by R. D. Oldham, Qeograi*h^.ftl Journal , November. 1007. 


2 E 2 
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have been out on the flanks of great peaks, yet proximity has been so often noticed 
that it must now be regarded as a phenomenon deserving attention. 

It may be that the great outbursts of granite, which go to form the high peaks* 
are frequently accompanied by lines of weakness in the original structure, and that whilst 
the peaks themselves are hard, the rocks on their flanks have feeble powers of resistance. 

It may be that the high peaks have from early times, before the mountains attained 
their present elevation, condensed the moisture of southern breezes and caused more 
snow and rain to be precipitated in their vicinity than on other parts of the range, and 
have thus given to glaciers and streams not only a greater fall and a greater eroding 
power, but a greater volume. * 

It may, be that, as one portion of the earth’s crust becomes elevated to a great 
height, an adjacent portion becomes depressed, in accordance with the theory of 
isostasy. 

It may be that the highest points of ranges occur at the bends and bifurcations of 
the latter, and that the bays and angles formed by bends and bifurcations render such 
places liable to the attacks of glaciers and streams. At present we are unable to 
determine the cause, and the solution of the problem awaits further and more accurate 
observations. 

The following table contains a few examples of the proximity of extreme heights 
and depths: all the peaks included in the table are the highest points of their 
respective regions. 


Table XXXIV. 


River. 

Height of 
bed of gorge 
near the 
peak. 

Range. 

1 

J Peak. 

1 

Height of 
peak. 

i Horizontal 
distance 
from peak 
to bed. 

Fall per 
mile from 
peak to 
bed. 

1 

Feet 

1 


1 

Feet 

Miles 

, 

Feet 

Sutlej 

10000 

Zaskar 

Leo Pargia] 

22210 


2713 

Kali Gandak 

5000 

Great Himalaya 

{Dhaulagiri 

26795" 

4 

5449 

i Arkari 

10000 

Hindu Kush 

: Tirich Mir 

25426* 

8 

!_ ._ . 

1926 

| Indus • 

4000 

Great Himalaya 

f 

i 

26620* 

14 

1616 

j Hunsa 7 

6000 

i 

Kailas 

Rakapoahi- 

25550. 

, 

.2172 

! Dudh Kosi 

! 

18500 

Great Himalaya 

i t** 




j Gori . 

10000 

Great Himalaya 

! Nanda Devi 




j- Yurangkash 

! 

11000 

Kuen Lun 

{Highestpeak of 

1 wgion. 

23890 

10 

1289 

L——, 


• If the rate o< flow be doubled, the force of the water it inoreurd «4 timet. The transportation of boolden, the tcotloa 
of gorge* and the destruction of mountains are mainly the-work of riven when in violtnt flood. 
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The highest points of ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 

In the last paragraphs we dealt with the phenomenon of contrast: in t-liis we refer to 
the phenomenon of sympathy. The contrasts were between neighbouring points of the 
same range, the sympathies are between corresponding points of different ranges. 

The several parallel ranges of the Himalaya and Tibet tend to culminate in sym¬ 
pathy with each other: we give the following instances to illustrate our meaning. 

(i) The Karakoram culminates in K s opposite to the Pir Panjal, which is the 

highest section of the outer Himalaya. Of the intermediate ranges the 
Punjab Himalaya culminate in Nanga Parbat, and the Kailas range in 
Haramosh, between K s and the Pir Panjal. 

(ii) In the Nepal Himalaya the supreme peaks of Everest and Kinchinjunga 

stand on the great range opposite to what appears to be an exceptional 
development of the outer range.* 

(iii) >The Chur peak, the highest of the Nag Tibba range, stands opposite to the 

great Zaskar peak, Leo Pargial and to the Aling Kangri of Tibet. 

(iv) A further example of sympathetic expansion we find in the Kumaun Him¬ 

alaya. Here the culminating point of the great range is Nanda Devi; 
on a line at right angles to the range stands Kailas, the culminating 
point of the Kailas range; south-east of this line is GurlaMandhata, the 
highest peak of Ladak range, and north-west is Kamet, the highest peak 
of the Zaskar range. Thus we see that all four ranges tend to increase 
in elevation within the same region. 

(v) A fine example of sympathetic expansion is furnished by the Hindu Kush. 

After a stretch of 100 miles from east to west, throughout which its highest 
peaks rarely exceed 20000 feet, the southern Hindu Kush range rises 
suddenly to 24171 feet at Sad Ishtragh: immediately opposite to Sad 
Ishtragh the northern Hindu Kush range shows in its peak of Lunkho 
(22641 feet) an even more extraordinary rise. Twenty-five miles from 
Lunkho, north of the OxuS, appear the two highest peaks of the whole 
Trans-Oxus region, which combine with Lunkho and Sad Ishtragh and 
a peak (21297 feet) of the Kailas range on the south to form a wonderful 
line of maximum elevation at right angles to the direction of the ranges. 

The lowest points of ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 

The above are examples of sympathetic maxima, and chart xxxvi has been 
drawn to illustrate sympathetic minima, and to show how the gorges or lowest points 
of ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 


* A!up of Nepal, scale I* inch act 10 utiles. 
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The following table will explain the meanings of the letters inserted on chart 

XXXVI. 


Table XXXV. 


A 1 The Indus turns the great Himalaya west of Nanga Parbat. 

A 2 The Hunza river turns the Karakoram north-west of Rakaposhi. 


B I Passage of the Jhelum through the Pir Panjal range. 

B 2 Passage of the. fndus through the Ladak range. 

B 3 Shimshal pass. 

B 4 Passage of the Oprang river through the Aghil range. 

B 5 Passage of the Yarkand river through the Kuen Lun range. 


C 1 The Chenab crosses the lesser Himalayan range. ! 

C 2 The Zoji pass. } 

C 3 The Shigar river crosses the Zaskar range. 

C 4 The Indus crosses the Ladak range. • 

Karakoram pass. 

C 5 The Karakash crosses the Kuen Lun range. 

D 1 The Chenab cuts through the Pir Panjal range. 

D2 The Zaskar river cuts through the Zaskar range. 

D3 The Nubra cuts through the Kailas range. t 

D 4 The Yurangkash river .cuts through the Kuen Lun range. 

E 1 The Reas cuts the Siwalik range. 

E 2 The Ravi cuts the Dhauiadhar range. 

E 3 Great bend in the Zaskar river. 

E 4 The Shyok river cuts the Karakoram range. 

F 1 The Sutlej passes the Siwalik range at an overlap. j 

F 2 The Boas passes the Dhauiadhar range. i 

F 3 The Spiti-Indus water-parting bends through a right angle. J 

F 4 The Indus breaks through the Ladak range. ; 

The Pangong line of lakes bends in sympathy with the Indus. ! 

F 5 The Kiria breaks through the Kuen Lun range. 

G 1 The Jumna passes the Siwalik range. 

G2 The Sutlej crosses the great Himalaya. 

G 3 The eastern branch of the Indus crosses the Kailas range. 1 

H 1 The Ganges passes the Siwalik range. 

H2 The Ganges (Bhagirathi) crosses the great Himalaya. 

II 3 The Sutlej crosses the Zaskar range. 

K l The Alaknanda crosses the great Himalaya. 

K2 The Sutlej crosses the Ladak range. 

L 1 The Kali Gandak cuts the Himalayan range cast of Dhaulagiri. 

L2 The Photu pass, 13080 feet, over the Ladak range. 

L 3 A northern tributary (Charta Sangpo) of the Brahmaputra cuts the Kailas range. 

i M 1 Knee-bend at junction of the Trisuli Gandak and Kali Gandak. j 

M 2 Southward bend in the Brahmaputra. , 
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Table XXXV— oontd. 


N1 The Buna Gandak outs the great Himalaya. 

N 2 A northern tributary of the Brahmaputra cuts the KailaB range. 

The Baghmati passes the Siwalik range opposite the Bhotia Kosi’s passage through the 
! great range. (Charts xxvn and xxviii.) 

j P1 The Arun Kosi breaks through the great Himalaya, lesser Himalaya and Siwalik range 
! on one alignment. 

I P 2 The Brahmaputra cuts northwards through a branch of the Kailua range. 

Q1 The Ganges and Brahmaputra break between the mountains of Chota Nagpur and Assam. 
Q 2 The Siwalik range is destroyed. 

Q 3 Bend in the great Himalaya between Kinchinjunga and Chumalhari. 

Q 4 The Nyang tributary of the Brahmaputra breaks the Ladak range. 

Q 3 Northern tributary of the Brahmaputra cuts the Kailas range. 

R1 Knee-bend of the Manas river. 

R 2 Lake Yamdrok. 

R 3 The Kyi (Lhasa) river cuts the Kailas range. 


It will be held that many of the above so-called examples of sympathy are but 
coincidences, and doubtless this is the case: but the total accumulation of evidence 
is considerable, and can hardly be dismissed as a series of accidents. 

The higher range of a trough is generally the one 'pierced by the escaping drainage. 

When a river breaks out from a trough, the range that is pierced is generally the 
higher of the two: rivers, for example, that rise in the Sarikol trough, escape through 
the higher range to the east; those that rise in the Hindu Kush trough, with the 
exception of two minor streams, escape through the higher range to the south; 
those that rise behind the Kuen Lun escape through the higher range to the north; 
those that rise north of the great Himalaya escape, with one exception, through 
the higher range to the south. 

If it could be proved that the river-gorges in these cases had been caused by the 
overflows of imprisoned lakes, it would become evident that the higher ranges were 
younger, and weire, at the times when the overflows were commencing, lower than their 
parallel companions, which they now surpass. 

The gorges in the Great Himalaya compared with those of the Ladak range. 

The longitudinal section in chart xx illustrates the interesting fact that no river 
crosses the Punjab Himalaya throughout a length of 360 miles—from the Sutlej to 
the Indus. The same section shows that, in other portions of the Himalaya, rivers 
are intersecting the great range at every 50 or 60 miles. The absence of gorges 
through the Punjab Himalaya seems to be due to the fact that the drainage of the 
northern slopes all flows towards Ladak and escapes by the Indus. 
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In Tibet the Indus has cut down its bed to a depth greater by 4000 feet than the 
Brahmaputra; this lower level of the Indus has given to its tributaries in Ladak a consi¬ 
derable fall, and has perhaps induced them to flow away from the Himalayan crest rather 
than attempt to cross it. 

If we compare the great Himalayan and the Ladak ranges, we find a curious 
alternation existing; in Nepal the Himalaya are pierced by many gorges but the Ladak 
range is not; opposite the Punjab the Himalaya ate not so pierced but the Ladak 
range is. In the region where rivers cut across the southern of the two ranges 
the northern range is not intersected, but where the southern range runs for a long 
distance intact, the northern is interlaced by the Indus.* 

The gorges in the Great Himalaya compared with those of the Lesser Himalaya. 

Our charts show that the great Himalayan range has been'pierced by more rivers 
than the lesser range; f it might have been supposed that a river, which had been able 
to carve a deep gorge through the great range, would be able to maintain its way across 
the lesser range during the rise of the latter ; but surveys teach us that this has not 
been the case. The lesser range appears to have barred the paths of many rivers, x 
and having forced them to converge inside the mountains has restricted the number 
of principal basins and exits. 

The Alaknanda and Bhagirathi have both cut passages for themselves through the 
great Himalayan range, but' they unite within the mountains and pierce the lesser 
Himalayan and Siwalik ranges in one joint stream, the Ganges. 

Three affluents of the Kali pass the great Himalayan range through independent 
gorges, but unite within the hills. 

One branch of the Gandak, the Kali, rises in the trough behind the great Himalayan 
range; two other great branches rise behind the crest of that range; yet through the 
outer ranges there is only one outlet for the three. 

One branch of the Kosi. the Arun, rises in the trough behind the great Himalayan 
range; five other principal branches rise in that range; yet there is but one outlet 
through the outer ranges. 

Two principal branches of the Manas rise behind the great Himalayan range, and 
at least one in that range ; there is but one outlet. 

In the basin of the Raidak no tendency has been observed for rivers to converge; the 
several branches flow independently and directly out of the mountains; it is however 
in this basin that tne lesser Himalayan and Siwalik ranges are absent. 


* We have already described bow the Indus in Ladak passes backwards and forwards then times across the 
Ladak range ; it intersect* it Ant near Thangra; at Skardo it crosses bock again to its original Hank and trough; 
and at B«nii it pierces the same range again. 

t We are referring here to the outer parallel range of the lesser Himalaya, that traverses Ket»al and Ktunaun, and not 
to the oblique ranges, trifle frontispiece chart of Part I. 
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If we compare the northern and southern borders of the Tibet plateau, the Kuen 
Lon and the Himalaya, we find that rivers do not converge in the former to the same 
extent as in the latter, that the basins of the former are narrower, and that the 
number of rivers issuing from the same length of Kuen Lun is three times as great as 
the number from the Himalaya. 

The cause of this difference is obvious; an outer Kuen Lun range has not dammed 
its rivers, as the lesser range has done in the Himalaya. 
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THE GLACIERS OP HIGH ASIA. 


Former vast 


of gliders. 


Large and numerous as are the existing glaciers of the Himalaya and Karakoram, 

they are but the relics of an older and more extensive 
series of ice-flows. The ancient moraines, the perched 
blocks and the glaciated surfaces all furnish proofs that the ice in former times covered 
an area in Asia immensely larger than at present. 

On the southern slopes of the Dhauladhar range an old moraine was discovered 
by the late General McMahon at the extraordinarily low altitude of 4700 feet: * and 
on the Tibetan side of the Great Himalayan range the glaciation appears at one time 
to have been almost universal. No reliable observations have, yet been made in central 
or northern Tibet, but in Lad#k, in Nari Khorsam, and in Tsang the vast moraines 
and the transported blocks, perched high on hill sides far from their parent mass, are 
indications of the former existence in southern Tibet of an almost continuous ice-sheet, 
and of snow-fields and^ glaciers, such as are now to be found in polar regions only. 

The diminution in the extent of the glaciers of the Trans-Himalayan region has 
been ascribed to the growth of the great range, which is supposed to have slowly risen 
and barred-the passage of the moisture-laden winds from the south.f But this expla¬ 
nation crfnnot be regarded as complete, for the decrease in the ice has been as marked 
on the sbuthem flank of the Himalaya as on the northern. 

Although the Himalayan glaciers were at one time far more numerous and extensive 

than at present, their diminution does not appear to have 
progressed continuously. The process of contraction seems 
to have been interrupted at times, and the ice has at intervals spread again over 
areas, from which it had previously retreated. 

Evidence of three separate periods of glacial extension has been discovered by 
Oldham in Kashmir,^; and similar oscillations have been observed by Huntington in 
the Pangong valley of Ladak. 

A complete study of Himalayan glaciers has long been recognised as desirable, 
and numerous references to the subject will be found in the writings of Hooker, Drew, 
Godwin-Austen and others, and in the records and memoirs of the Geological Survey; § 
but it has only recently become possible for Indian geologists to commence systematic 
observations. During the summer of 1906, certain glaciers in Kumaun, Lahaul and 


Secular changes In glaciers. 


* Record*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV (1882), p. 49. 
f A Manual of A* Geology of India, 2nd Edition, page 486. 

{ Records, Geological Survey of India, Vo'. XXXI, pt. 8. 
f Hooker's Himalayan Journal*, Vol II, p. 7. 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Rengal, VoL XLi^pt. 2, p. 393: Vol XLIV, pt. 2, p. 209 1 Vol. XLVI, pt. 2, p. 1. 
Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol III, pt. 2, p. 135: Vol XtV, p. 113. 

Records, Geological 8urvey of India, Vol VII, p. 86: Vol X, pp. 123, 140. ' 

Drew's Jummoo and Kashmir territories. 

Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. XXIX, pp. 441, 436: Vol VII, p 316, 
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Kashmir were observed, and the positions of their snouts accurately determined; 
these measurements will form a basis for subsequent work and will enable future 
observers to ascertain, whether the glaciers are advancing or retreating.* 

For many years systematic observations have been made in Europe, and almost 
every glacier has been found to be retreating. 

In the Tian Shan mountains, on the other hand, there is but one glacier only, the 
Mushketoff, which shows signs of recent retreat.f 

In the case of the Himalayan glaciers the present direction of secular movement 
has never yet been determined, but so far as w£ are able to judge from the mechanical 
records left by the ice itself and from local traditions, no general rule obtains, such as 
has been observed to hold in the Alps. Certain Himalayan glaciers appear now to be 
retreating, others show signs of advance, and others again seem to have remained 
stationary for a considerable period. 

In Hunza-Nagar two glaciers are known, which have advanced rapidly ot recent 
years, and which have spread over fields and stopped cultivation.^ On the other 
hand, the snout of the Milam glacier in Kumaun is retreating: the Pandit Kishen 
Singh—the A-K of Tibetan exploration—states that the glacier at Milam has receded 
100 paces in his lifetime of 55 years. “ The tradition of my village,” he writes, “runs 
“ that the glacier at one time descended almost to within a line with our houses, but 
“ it is now a mile above them. ” 

It will be many years before we shall be able to generalize upon the direction 
of the secular movement of the Himalayan glaciers. It is difficult to arrange for 
surveys to be made of all large glaciers, and travellers will be able to render 
assistance of great value, if they will but take detailed observations of the present 
positions of the snouts, that they visit. Co-operation such as this will be necessary to 
render our records complete. 

The direction and rate of secular movement are perhaps the most important points 

Seasonal variations and subordinate for investigation. But other observations of interest 
phenomena. are required. The seasonal variations in the lengths 

of glaciers and the relations oi these variations to meteorological conditions will have 
to be observed. The nature of the ice, the position and movements of the 4 dirt-bands,’ 
the lamination, the directions of cracks and crevasses, and the rates of abrasion of the 
bed of the glacier, both in solid rock and in unconsolidated moraine, are all objects 
worthy of the attention of observers. 

The rate of flow of the ice has also to be determined: this will vary with the gradient 
of the bed. A transverse glacier,—that is a glacier which flows down a valley at right 
angles to a range—is more likely to have a steep slope than a longitudinal glapier, or 
one Occupying a trough between two ranges 


• General Report, Geological Survey of India, 1000, by T. H. Holland, F.R.S., Director, .’»d Record*, Geological Sin■* y 
of India, VoL XXXV. 

f Merxbucher’a Central Tian-SKan Mountain*, p. 102. 

♦ Conway's Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalaya*. 


2 f 2 
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The longitudinal glaciers of the Karakoram are the greatest ice-flows of the world, 
outside polar regions: their gradients are gentler than those of the transverse glaciers. 
Their snouts too are generally situated at higher altitudes than those of the transverse 
glaciers: the great longitudinal glacier in Hunza-Nagar, known as the Hispar, termi¬ 
nates at an elevation of 10500 feet above sea-level, whilst the transverse glaciers on 
the slopes of Rakaposhi descend below 8000 feet; the steepness of the gradients on 
Rakaposhi allows the ice to reach lower altitudes, before being melted. 

For the determination of secular movements, longitudinal glaciers like the Hispar, 
Biafo, Baltoro and Chogo Lungma are, perhaps, more suitable for observation than the 
transverse. When the snowfall has been abnormally heavy or light for one or more seasons, 
the lengths of the transverse glaciers are apt to be temporarily affected, and observations 
confined to a few years lead then to erroneous conclusions. H, however, observations 
are extended over long periods, there should be no difficulty in disentangling the effects 
of secular movement from those of seasonal variation. 

A great number of the glaciers of the Himalaya and Tibet have been roughly surveyed 
_ . and the altitudes of their snouts determined, but it would 

The principal glaciers of High Asia. 

be no more possible to classify or enumerate them 
than it would be to classify or enumerate the rivulets. Glaciers abound at the source 
of every great river and throughout the mountain ranges. 

The following glaciers of High Asia are known to exceed twenty miles in length:— 


Table XXXVI. 


Name of glacier. 

Length. 

Region. 

Ponition. 

Inylcliek 

44 miles 

‘ Tian Shan 


Biafo 

. 39 miles 

1 Karakoram •> 

Parallel to the Indus in the 

^lispar . 

. 23 miles 

i Karakoram j 

I 

trough between the Karakoram 
and Kailas ranges. 

Baltoro 

. 36 miles 

Karakoram 

i In the trough between K* and 



i 

Masherbrutnon the summit of 
the Karakoram range. 

Koikaf 

. 31 miles 

Tian Shan 

i 

• • • 

C hogo Lungma 

. - 24 miles 

Karakoram 

Parallel to the Biafo and 13 



miles south; parallel also to 
the Indus. 


Gasherbrum . 

21 miles 

Karakoram 

South of Gasherbrum pfeaks. 

Saichar Ghainri 

21 miles 

Karakoram 

At the source of the Nubra. 

Semenoff 

. 20 miles 

Tian Shan 

• • • * 


No glacier of the Himalaya attains a length of 20 miles : the Rupal glacier near 
Nanga Parbat was described by one observer as descending to the village of Tashing 
and as being 22 miles long, but this account is known to have been inaccurate. 

y 

The maps of the Survey of India show the Rupal glacier to be ten miles in 
length, and they represent other glaciers entering the Rupal river from lateral valleys 
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between the snout of the principal glacier and Tashing village. In the depths of winter 
these several glaciers are buried under a continuous mantle of snow, but at the periods 
of survey they were apparently unconnected. 

The following table contains a list of the best-known glaciers of High Asia.* 


Table XXXVII. 


Region. 

Name of glacier. 

Length. 

River into which it drains. 

Sikkim Himalaya f 

. 

Zemu 

Kinchinjunga . 
Yalung 

16 miles 

13 miles 

10 miles ^ 

Tista. 

Tambar. 

Tambar, 

Nepal Himalaya . 

No positive information. Structural troughs may exist in the crest- , 


zone of the Nepal Himalaya, but they are at present quite unknown. 


Many deep ravines and notches have been cut by rivers across the 


Himalayan crest, and it is a question whether the sections of the 


range intervening between them, are sufficiently long and suffi- 


cientlv intact to hold glaciers rivalling the Biafo. It is well 


known that glaciers extend over 
Everest and Makalu. 

large areas on the slopes of 

Kumaun Himalaya J 

Milam 

12 miles 

Gori (Kali). 

Round north base 
of Nanda Devi. 

12 miles 

Dhauli 1 Alaknanda). 

i 

Round south base 
of Nanda Devi. 

12 miles 

Dhauli (Alaknanda). 


Satopanth 

7 miles 

Vishnuganga at Badrinath. 


Bagini 

10 miles 

Dhauli (Alaknanda). 


Kosa 

7 miles 

Dhaulu (Alaknanda). ! 


Mana 

12 miles 

Jahnayi (Bhagirathi). 

J 

Kedamath 

0 miles 

Bhagiilathi. 

Bhagpjathi at Gau Mukh. 

| 

Gangotri . 

16 miles 

| Punjab Himalaya § • 

Rupal (northern) 

10 miles “> 

1 

Are cutting NangaParbat off] 

Rupal (southern) 

. 11 miles j 

from the great Himalaya and 
draining into the Indus.^ j 


Phungatori 

9 miles 

Drain into the Indus from the 


Rakiot 

8 miles J 

northern slopes of Nanga 
Parbat. 


Diamir 

7 miles 

Drains into the Indus from the 
western slopes of Nanga 
! Parbat. 


Gauri 

7 miles 1 

| From the Nun Kun peaks into 


' Shafut 

8 miles J 

! the Suru. 


Barmal . 

8 miles 

. Ward wan. 


* Th» lint U net oompltte» the information upon which it to based to defective.* 

♦ Jfenurf Kangchtnjunga, by Dengtoa Ertihfleld, Korth-Eaat Trana-Fronttor Sheet, 7N. W. 

t Atlas Sheets $6 and 66 N. E. and 66 N. W. Kumaun end Qerhwal Survey, Sheets 12 and W. 

| Atlaa Sheet^M end 45 8. W. iNorthem Trana-Frontier Sheet v 3 N. E. i Map of Kengm. The lac tenia Knlueie 
never S in length, and the* of Spltl nrvbmnUer. 




Panjab Himalaya 

Rundun . 
Durung . 

Kungi 

Hagshu . 

Muni 

Gowra . \ . 

Reru 

Prool 

Brama 

Tuan 


Sisu 

Sonapani . 


Nilang 
, Nela 

. _ i - 

Nithal 


Lesser Himalaya (Punjab) 


Karakoram* 


j Biafo 
! Hispar 
■' Baltoro . 
Gasherbrum 
CkogoLungma . 
Remo 

Saichar Ghainri . 
. From Rakaposhi 
Malungatti 
Barpu 
{ Batura 
! Pasu 
Daintar . 


11 miles 


8 


10 miles 


8 miles 
10 miles 
10 miles 

9 miles 
7 miles 
7 miles 

10 miles 


10 miles 


39 miles 
25 miles 
36 miles 
21 miles 
24 miles 
15 miles 

21 miles 
11 miles 

22 miles 

19 miles 

20 miles 
14 miles 
13 miles 


Ward wan. 

Wardwan. 

Chandra Bhaga. 

Chandra Bhaga. 

Chandra. 

Chandra. 

Chandra. 


6 miles 

j Into the Bara Bangahal basin 


1 and thence into the Ravi. 


Braldo. 

Hunza. 

Braldo. 

Shyok. 

Shigar. 

Shyok. 

Nubra. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 


Hindu Kusb t 


Kurkulti . 

Wasmu 

Rich 

Sakiz Jarab 
Sad Ishtragh 
Tirich Mir 


10 miles 

7 miles 
10 miles 
19 miles 

8 miles 
14 miles 


Hunza. 

Kunar. 

Kuna?. 

Kunar. 

Kunar. 

Kunar. 


* Mk»* Workmen's J * ** ** W*H °f ***** P- Turiristen, 

Wt»t No. *. tad North-W.rt Tr«».Fronti*r Start No, 28. 


44* 8.E., Northern 
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Region. 

Name of glacier. 

Length. 

Kuen Lun 

Nissa 

10 miles. 

Kashgar Range*. 

Yambulak 

— 1 

6 miles. 


Koch Korche 

9 miles. 


Koksei 

9 miles. 

TianShan . . 

Inylchek 

44 miles. 


Koikaf . 

31 miles. 


Semenoff 

20 miles. 


Jiparlik . 

16 miles. 


Mushketoif 

13 miles. 


Sabavchy 

14 miles. 


Many travellers have remarked upon the dirty colouring of the Himalayan glaciers 
and have lamented the absence of the beautiful blue-green hues of Norway and Switzer¬ 
land. The discolouration of snow and ice in the Himalaya is due to dust which is 
brought by wind in immense volumes from India, Baluchistan and Persia, and 
deposited upon the mountains of Tibet. 

In Sikkim, Kumaun and Spiti the glaciers of our time rarely descend to 11000 feet: 

Altitudes to which glaciers descend. indeed “*7 be questioned whether any instance of a 

descent to 11000 feet has been discovered in those 
regions. But in the Karakoram the glaciers frequently descend to 10000 feet. This 
difference is without doubt partially due to the higher latitude of the Karakoram, 
but other causes for it exist, and these may possibly be producing even greater effects 
than the difference in latitude. The great peaks and high snow-clad ridges rise from 
the glaciers more abruptly in the Karakoram than in the Himalaya, and the horizontal 
distances between the valleys and the snow-fields which feed them from either side, 
are less; the slopes are consequently steeper and the glaciers are able to descend to 
lower altitudes, before their ice is melted. 

The longitudinal glaciers of the Karakoram flow, it is true, down gentle gradients, 
and at 10000 feet portions of their ice are still surviving tlx* attacks of heat. It is 
because they possess such immense volumes of ice, that these glaciers are able to reach 
low altitudes. 

Between the valley of the Sutlej in Kanawar and the Nun Kun peaks in Kashmir, 

the glaciers are few and small, but those on the northern 
no rtifamand ° n 8 l°P es of the ranges are invariably more extensive than 

those on the southern. In the Punjab Himalaya several 
glaciers of the northern slopes exceed 11 miles in length, and some exceed 12; but the 
largest glacier of the southern slopes has a length of 10 miles, although the snowfall south 
of the crest is known to be greater than that to the north. Similar differences indeed 
are to be observed throughout the Himalaya. They are probably due to the greater 
amount of solar heat received by the southern slopes. 


Stein’s Map. 
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THE LAKES OF TIBET AND TURK1STAN. 

If we examine chart xxni, which illustrates the basins of the great rivers that 
drain the plateaux of Asia, we find that in addition to the low-lying self-contained 
basin of Tarim, there is beside it a very large high-level basin in Tibet, which possesses 
no outlet for drainage. 

Throughout the Tian Shan, the Pamirs and the Himalaya there are inland basins 
without outlets, but no one of them approaches in size the lake-basin of Tibet, or is 
indeed large enough to be shown on such a small scale as that of chart xxm. 

Though the Tibet lake-basin is very extensive and is studded throughout with lakes, 
it contains no single lake that will compare in area with the great lakes of the world. 

The area of lake Superior in America is 30000 square miles; the area of the Sea of 
Aral is 25000 square miles; the areas of the Asiatic lakes Balkash and Baikal are 
respectively 9000 and 10000 square miles. 

The largest lake enclosed among the high mountains of Asia is Issik Kul in the 
Tian Shan, area 2000 square miles. The largest lake of Tibet is Koko Nor, area 
1630 square miles.* 

In the following tables are given the heights, areas, lengths, apd (when available) 
the depths of the principal lakes of Tibet and Turkistan. ‘Many hundreds of lakes have 
been discovered by explorers in High Asia, but the greater number possess areas often 
or fifteen square miles only, and have been excluded from the lists. The names of 
small lakes have, however, been included for those regions in which no large lakes 
exist. In the Karakoram and Hindu Kush there are no lak»» of importance. 


Table XXXVIII.—The principal Lakes in the Mountain regions surrounding Tibet. 


Region. 

Name. 

Area in square 
miles. 

( Maximum length + 

1 in dutafc' | 

i 

Altitude above 
the sea in feet. 

j Maximum 

j depth in feet. 

Tian Shan. 

Issik Kul . 

2000 

^ / -y*r~ - -j 

1. H5 1 

5300 

» 

• • » 


SairamNor . 

200 

! 

5900 

• 


Son Kul , . 

102 


9400 

• • 


Chadir kul . 

82" 

u 

11195 

9 • 

Tarim Basin. 

Baghrash Kul 

630 

15p A 

50 , 

3400 

0 • 


Lob Nor (northern) 

65 1 

2600 

31 1 


Lob Nor (southern) 

220 

, 26 

2590 

j 14 ! 


Baba Kul, No. 1 . 

120 

• • 

• • 

• • i 


| Baba Kul, No. 2 . 

80 

; 

O 0 

>* 

J •• 

• • 

1 


•A* we pointed e«t on [«ge 128 Koko Nor to situated a* the Tibet plateau, but not in the Tibet Uke.baiin. 
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Table XXXVIII. — The principal Lakes in the Mountain regions.surrounding Tibet. 


1 

| Region* 

Name. 


Area in square 
miles. 

Maximum length 
in miles. 

Altitude above 
the sea in feet. 

Maximum 
depth in feet. 

i 

j Pamir region. 

Great Kara Kul . 
Rang Kul 

Yeshil Kul 

Sir-i-Kul (Lake 

Victoria) . 

Little Kara Kul . 
Chakmaktin 

140 

61 

30 

30 

10 

8 

14 

20 

15 

14 

4 

5 

13430 

12700 

12460 

13398 

12201 

13021 

756 

6 

Very deep. 

79 

1 • • 

Kuen Lun 

AigKum Kul 


250 

38 

11710 

e e 

Mountains. 

Achik Kul 

• 

240 

26 

•• 

a a 

Punjab Hima- 

Tso Morari 


46 

16 

15000 

250 

laya : (on 

Tso Kyagar 


. , 

« . 

15690 

67 

the Tibetan 
side of the 
crest-line). 

I 

TsoKar . 



’ 

15684 


! Punjab Hima- 

Wular 


44 

11 

5187 

14 

; laya : (on 
, the Indian 
! side of the 
j crest-line). 

Dal . 


8 

4 

1 

5200 

15 

■ 

. 

i 

Kumaun Hima- 

j LATA. 

i 

Naini Tal . 

(A group of small 
lakes.) 

1 

1 

l • • 

1 

I 

• a ■ 

6400 

a e 

| 

! 

Nepal Hima¬ 

Palgu Tso 


40 

10 

15000 


laya : (on 
the Tibetan 
side of the 
crest-line). 

Tso Motretung* 


40 

15 

14000 


j Nepal Hima- 

Khewan'Tal 


6 

3 

e • 

• a 

1 laya : (on 

Damodur Kund 

. 


2 

• e 

• *» 

the Indian 

Gum Chu . - 



3 

• • 

r*a 

side of the 
! crest-line). 

DudhKund 

• 


3 

a a 

a e 

! 

i Assam Hima¬ 

TsoTigu . . 


51 

14 

16500 

• e 

laya : (on 

Tso Phomo Cll^ng 


17 

16050 

*• 

the Tibetan 
side of the 
crest-line). 

Tso RombudSa 

• 

11 

9 

1 

*' 

i ' 

1 

! 

a a 


2 o 


* Formerly celled Chomto Dong In the report* end map* of the Surrey. 
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Table XXXIX.—The principal Lakes oi Tibet. 


Name. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Maximum length 
in miles. 

Altitude above 
the sea in feet. 

Maximum 
depth in feet. 

Koko Nor 

• • 



1630 

67 

10700 

• • 

Nam Tso 

• • 



960 

53 

15190 

e e 

Zilling Tso 

, , 



720 

45 

14000 


Dangra Yum Tso 



540 

45 

16680 


Yamdrok Tso 

• • 



340 

44 

14350 


Montcalm 

• • 



300 

48 

16273 


Kyaring Tso 

• • 



290 

41 

16840 


Kara Nor 

• • 




26 

. , 


Nganri Tso 

• • 



260 

26 

. . • 


Oring Nor 

a • 



230 

26 

13704 


Naktsong 

• • 



230 

20 

• • 


Pangong 




230 

98 

13930 

142 

TsaringNor 

• • 



220 

26 

13704 


TossiinNor 

• • 



190 

36 

, , 


Dara Tso 

• • 



180 

23 

. . 


Bum Tso 

• • 



140 

30 

15000, 


Mokieu Tso 

• • 



140 

27 



Addan Tso 

• • 



140 

24 

, , 


Manasarowar 

1 



133 

16 

14900 


Shemen Tso 

• • 




22 

16600 


RakasTal 

• • 



100 

19 

i 

14850 



Nam Tso is, perhaps, better known to geographers as Tengri Nor. 

Yamdrok is the famous ring lake formerly knowp in geography as Palti,* shown 
first on D’Anville *s map; it is now known that the water of the lake does not surround 
the Tungchen mountain entirely; the mass of the latter is connected with the mainland 
by two isthmuses. 

Table xxxix contains a list of all the known Tibetan lakes that exceed 100 square 
miles in area. The list is doubtless incomplete and inaccurate; there may exist in Tibet 
a vast number of lakes that have not as yet been discovered, and the dimensions even 
of those lakes that are entered in the table must be regarded as first approximations only. 

Many of the lakes of this table, such as Yamdrok, Manasarowar and Koko Nor, 
though situated in Tibet, lie outside the Tibet lake-basin. 

In addition to the lakes enumerated in table xxxix there are in Tibet numerous 
smaller lakes of which the Survey of India possesses measurements. 

The area known to be under water in Tibet is 14000 square miles; the actual 
area under water is considerably larger than this. 


* AlaaroaUed PialitoMdPtd*. For Ryder’* note on tfcb Uke tee Otnmi Rtporl, Surrey of Iwtia, 1903.04, App—dlx, 
p. xrtt ; «M alao hi. io*j>, QtofrapMfl Journal, VoL XXVL 
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The principal extinct lake of Tibet is the Tsaidam depression; it is 300 miles long, 
and its trough is 100 miles broad, and 40 miles broad on the flat; it possesses an area'of 
12000 square miles of salt desert at an elevation of 9000 feet. It is a long flat basin 
filled up with detritus. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the continent of Asia, there is no 
water-parting line between the Indian and the Arctic oceans; instead of an elevated line 
crossing the central portion of the continent from east to west there is a succession of 
closed basinsthe Tibet lake-basin, the Tarim basin, the basin of Lake Balkash, the 
basin of the Helmand, the Aral basin, and the Caspian. 

No range of mountains can be found—not even a single peak—from which the 
water flows on one side into the Indian Ocean and on the other into the Arctic. The 
absence of a continental divide is probably due to the great distance and to the mountain 
barriers, which intervene between Central Asia and the sea. If the moisture-laden 
winds from the Arctic, Pacific and Indian Oceans could penetrate and give heavy rains 
to Central Asia, the volumes of the Tarim, Helmand, Oxus and Jaxartes would be 
increased, and outlets to the sea would be forced. 


2 oil 
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ON THE ORIGIN OP LAKES. 

Until comparatively recently the origin of the lakes of Tibet was ascribed to the 

damming of river valleys by the talus fans of their tri- 

The Tibetan Lakes. v * * 

butaries; this hypothesis, which was put forward by 
Mr. Drew * to explain the origin of such lakes as Pangong and Tso Morari in Ladak, 
and has even been extended to the valley of Kashmir, was based on the fact that in 
all cases the visible barriers of the lakes are composed of detrital matter. It was, 
however, pointed put by Mr. R. D. Oldham that, under normal circumstances, a main 
stream would in all probability be able to keep its channel open and that unless supple¬ 
mented by other causes the mere deposition of talus could 'hardly be considered 
adequate. If, however, elevation of the river-bed were to take place at a rate greater 
than the rate of erosion of the river, a barrier would be formed and eventually a talus 
dam would accumulate across the valley.t 

That certain lakes in Tibet have been formed in the manner suggested by 
Mr. Oldham, seems to us probable, and the curious reversal of drainage recorded by the 
writer at the head of the Rong Valley in Central Tibet seems jonly capable of explana-' 
tion on the assumption of a rise of the valley-bottom near the former outlet of Yam-' 
drok Tso.J but it is doubtful whether this or indeed any other hypothesis can ( be 
of general application. 

In some cases, as for instance in that of Kala Tso, a lake would appear to have 
been clearly caused by the damming of a valley by extensive moraine material brought 
down by a glacier from the neighbouring mountains, and it is probable that in many 
cases the lake dams must be attributed to glaciers rather than to rivers. 

By a slight modification of Mr. Drew’s hypothesis it seems, however, that the 
origin of many of the Tibetan lakes might be explained without the necessity for as¬ 
suming concomitant crustal movement. It has been objected by Mr. Oldham that 
a river would most probably be able to keep its channel open in spite of the material.. 
brought down by its tributaries. One of the most marked features in connection 
with the development and growth of a river system is the tendency of certain brunches 
to grow at the expense of others by cutting into or “ capturing ” their-dfainage areas 
and even by actually tapping a neighbouring tributary at some point in its course; 
this latter process is known as “ beheading.” If, therefore, either owing to the Shead¬ 
ing of the main stream or to its own vigorous growth by capture, a tributary were 
to become the predominant affluent of a river system, then owing to_jts increase of 
volume and consequent increase of transporting power the amount of material brought 

* Jummoo and Kashmir territory. ^ r * 

t Rtcord*, G'(digital Survey of India, Vot XXI (1*88), p. 150. 
t H. H. Ilaydon; Memoirs, Geological Survey of India , Vol, XXXVI, pt. 2* 
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down by it would be correspondingly increased. If at the point where it debouched 
into what was formerly the main valley, the latter were broad and open, its rate of 
flow would be checked and the transported material might thus be deposited to form 
a dam across the valley. Such might indeed have been the origin of Tso Morari in 
Bupshu, the formation of which has been ascribed by Mr. Oldham to an elevation 
of the river-bed at a point below the present dam. This principle, however, would 
not apparently be applicable to Pangong. Here a long and narrow valley holds a 
series of lakes, which were ascribed by Mr. Drew to dams built up by tributary streams; 
this hypothesis has been rejected not only by Mr. Oldham, but also more recently by 
Mr. Ellsworth Huntington * who regards the valley as a true rock-basin carved 
out by a glacier. Such lakes are not uncommon in other parts of the world, but, with 
the exception of the small lakes in the Kumaun Himalaya, none of those in the Hima¬ 
laya or Tibet have been hitherto attributed to this cause. 

Thus for the mode of origin of the Tibetan lakes, three hypotheses have been put 
forward: 

(1) the dammin g of the main valley by the fans of tributaries (Drew); 

(2) rise of the river-bed and consequent deposition of material above the bar¬ 

rier so formed (Oldham ); 

(3) the filling of a rock-basin previously scooped out by a glacier (Huntington). 

The further suggestion, now made by us, that the damming of the main valley 

may have taken place owing to its conversion into a tributary valley may be regarded 
as a modification of Mr. Drew’s hypothesis, and if we add to this the damming of tri¬ 
butary valleys by moraines of glaciers occupying the main valley, we shall probably 
have included all the causes at work to form the more important lakes of Tibet. But 
we are not disposed to think that any single theory can be of universal application : 
thus Kala Tso may be regarded as a type of the first hypothesis (with its corollaries), 
Yamdrok Tso of the second and, according to Mr. Huntington, Pangoug is a type 
of the third. 

We have not yet referred to the innumerable tarns found throughout the higher 

still glaciated valleys; these, however, offer no difficul- 
GUciai Taros. t j es . they are, in almost every instance, merely ponds. 

each caused by the damming up of its vailley by the terminal moraine of a retreating 


glacier. 

Turning now from the Tibetan uplands to the lower valleys of the Himalaya, 

we find in Kumaun, nestling among the forest-clad 
hills a small group of lakes of which Naini.Tal and Bhim 


The Kumaun Lakes. 


Tal are the best known. Their size is insignificant, but they are of interest owing 
to the rarity of such lakes in the Himalaya. Many theories have been propounded 
to exp'ain their origin; they have been ascribed to glaciers, to landslips, such as that 
which caused the formation of the famous Gohna lake in 1894,t to faulting or other 


• ‘M’angong: ft glacial lake Journal of Otology, Vol XIV (19001, p. 599. 
f T. H, Holland: Records, Geological Survey of Indian Vol. XXVII (1894), pt. 2. 
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earth movements and lastly to removal, by solution, of the underlying rook. The 
first of these theories has now been generally discarded; the second applies to Khurpa 
Tal and other small lakes near Naini Tal; but the origin of Naini Tal itself still remains 
uncertain and may be due either to the elevation, by sudden faulting or by slow 
and gradual rise of the crust, of part of the lower end of a pre-existing valley, or to the 
gradual eating away, by percolating water, of the limestone underlying the central 
part of the valley: by this latter process would be formed cavities and “ swallow- 
holes,” which gradually becoming enlarged to underground caves would lead to a col-' 
lapse of the surface over a considerable area; such a process is common when the pre¬ 
vailing rock is limestone and may be observed on a small scale in many places in the 
hills around Naini Tal.* 

The last lakes to which we have to refer are those of the valley of Kashmir. Here 
we find a great alluvial, flat through which the Jhelum meanders in its sluggish bed 
till it falls into the Wular lake at its south-eastern comer. Seen from the high hills 
to the north, this lake looks like a mere inundated comer of the great Srinagar plain, 
and with its marshy borders bears a most striking resemblance to the typical “ jhil ” 
or “ bhil ” so common in the alluvial plains of Bengal. By Mr. Oldham, this small 
and shallow lake, as ajso that of Dal in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, was regarded 
as an inundated hollow in the alluvial plain, and this theory has been supported by 
Dr. Karl Oestreich in his recent paper on the valleys of the North-West Himalaya.! 

Dr. Oestreich, however, goes a step further than Mr. Oldham and attributes their 
formation to deposition of alluvial dams by the Jhelum, thus increasing the analogy 
to the bhils of toe Gangetic plain. 

That the lakes of Tibet were once very mu 9 h larger than they now are is almost 
ri|| |[ ||]1|||| universally admitted.^ This has been inferred from the 

salt-covered flats and dry basins which are so common 
on the plateau of Tibet, as well as from the old beaches seen on the hill-sides far above 
the present water-level, whioh show that the lakes once stood many hundred feet 
higher and spread over much larger areas than they occupy at the present day. 

Thus it has been recorded by almost all explorers who have visited the great lake- 
basin of Tibet § that almost every individual lake is surrounded by old terraces 
extending to as much as 200 feet above the present water-level. This feature, too, 
is clearly visible op the shores of the lakes nearer to India, such as Tso.Morari, Kala 
Tso, Yamdrok |j and Pangong, of which the last shows a large series of old beaches, 
which remain as reoor4s of the rise and fall of the level of the lake. Much interesting 

information may by glbaned from these old lake terraces and in the case of Pangong, 

. . " —-- 

•as v IPddl—to I Htoorit, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIII (1890), P. 828. 
t Ptknnam't MEtaHongon, tty. No. Its (1906). 
t A MmmU of the Ootlogg of India, tnd Edn., p. 480. 

Kitovs Jymmooand E aak mi r itrrUoritt, pp. 293-800. 

R.lydokkor: Mtmqift, (frdogieed Dartoy of India, Vol. XXII, p. 28. 
loomed, Aytf OMyrofttotSw**, VoL XLVII (1877). p. 107. 

|0. B. LittM* tfewSMfepii Ternnol. Vol VH(ISOS), p. 474 
. H. H. K Pom ji In TfbH mi'Hmm ftst to*. p. M. 

CyO. B*irtfc», Tht Qmatfiemoo, pi. U0. 

I Bay&mt Mme£o, (M S gi ee d Bomegot itoto Vol XXXVI, pt 2. 

V Onto* XIV (ISOS), p, 594 
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Mr. Huntington regards them as evidence of desiccation, it is true, but of a desiccation 
that was oscillatory, embracing periods “now drier, now wetter, but the tendency 
“ to aridity generally greater than its opponent.” 

That the marked contraction in volume of the lakes is due in many cases to 
evaporation is proved by the intensely saline character of their waters and, like the 
decrease of the glaciers, it has been attributed to a gradual process of desiccation 
consequent on the rise of the Himalayan ranges.' 1 ' That very extensive desiccation has 
occurred, since the period of greatest extension of the glaciers and Ijhe (possibly 
subsequent) great extension of the lakes, may be safely regarded as an established fact, 
but whether such a process is still operative is a question which can only be decided 
by regular and systematic observations extending over long periods of time. 
The isolated observations made by explorers during the last hundred years in various 
parts of Tibet are inconclusive, as well as being at times mutually contradictory. 
This is especially noticeable with regard to two features, outflow and salinity. 

It has been generally observed that most Tibetan lakes have no superficial outlet, 
but at the same time it is by no means unusual to find that there is a well-marked c hannel 
through the old river gravels which fill the former outlet, and that this channel, 
though dry at present, shows evidence of outflow having taken place at no very distant 
date; such channels are to be seen—to cite the more familiar instances—on Manasa- 
rowar in Nari Jthorsam, and on Tso Motretung and Kala Tso in Tsang. The well 
preserved stat$ of these channels shows that either they have only recently become dry 
or tha£ they dre still in intermittent use and the feet that the accounts of different 
explorers regarding the same channel are often mutually conflicting rather lends colour 
to the latter alternative. Hence the presence of a dry channel cannot be taken as 
conclusive proof that desiccation is still in progress, especially as in certain cases— as 
for instance from Kala Tso—outflow takes place beneath the surface of the deposits 
through which the superficial channel runs. 

Similarly, although the fact that the waters of a given lake are salt may be taken 
as proof that desiccation has been operative, yet any attempt to establish the contin¬ 
uance of this tendency at the present time is frustrated by the want of systematic 
observations. This is, infect, even more noticeable with regard to the salinity than 
in the case of observations regarding outlets. There is no doubt that many lakes, 
especially the smaller ones—such as Kyagar Tso and the salt lake of Ladak—are 
permanently and very markedly salt, but in many others the salinity varies in the 
moat striking manner, water found quite undrinkable by one explorer having been 
subsequently regarded as perfectly fresh by another: a particularly good example of 
this peculiarity is furnished by the Aru Tso, which lies in W estern Tibet due 
east of Leh. 

This lake was visited in 1891 by Captain Bower,f who writes that the waters were 
“ aalt of course, like all the Tibetan lakes.” Ih 1897, Captain DeasyJ remarked that 

* R. D* Oldham: JUe. t QwK Sure. India , VoL XXI (1888), p. 157, 
f H. Bower: Aero* Tibet, p. 35. 

4 H. H. P* DeMjfi I* Tibet and Chinese TurkUtan, p. 31 • 
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tiie water was “drinkable,” whereas in 1903 it was found by Captain Bawling* to be 
“without the slightest flavour of salt or soda.” 

It is evident, therefore, that this character is largely dependent on seasonal van* 
ationsf and, unless proved to be permanent, cannot be regarded as evidence of progres- 
five desiccation. 

Admitting, however, that desiccation has occurred to a very great extent in the 
past, it remains to be proved whether or no it is still operative. This can only be 
ascertained by systematic observations of the water-level and salinity of certain selected 
lakes. If we are correct in ascribing the observed desiccation to decreased rainfall 
due to the rise of the Himalaya, it is evident that if such rise is still in progress and 
if the rate of elevation exceeds the rate of degradation, then a steadily decreasing 
amount of moisture will reach the plateau of Tibet; that is to say, if the Himalaya as 
a mountain system have not yet reached maturity, it is to be expected that desicca¬ 
tion will still be in progress. When, however, this stage has been reached, it may be 
expected that the rainfall of Tibet will become approximately constant and such varia¬ 
tions as may be observed will be of merely seasonal significance, and when, finally, 
degradation outweighs growth and the Himalaya pass into a stage of decay, the cli¬ 
mate of Tibet will become increasingly moist and the lakes and glaciers will regain 
some measure of their former grandeur. In this connection observations have recently 
been begun by the Trigonometrical Survey from selected stations near Dehra Dun 
with a view to determining the absolute values of Himalayan heights and thus even¬ 
tually to detect any variations that may have taken place in the heights of the great 
peaks: but it must be remembered that geological processes are usually so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible during such periods of time as can be measured by 
human standards and the many disturbing factors, already referred to in a previous part 
of this paper, may render it impossible to detect with certainty such movement as 
may take place in the course of a single century. 

Although the hypothesis of a rise of the Himalaya may fully suffice to account 
for the 'desiccation observed in the neighbourhood of the mountains and in the great 
lake-basin of Tibet, it is by no -means certairTthet it can be applied to such areas as 
the Tarim basin. The disappearance of lakdp ib this and similar desert areas, such 
as Baluchistan, has been attributed to the in^re^se and movements of blown sand.| 
The surface rocks of Tibet are everywhere decomposing, and the several rivers that 
have their sources in Tibetan glaciers carry down immense loads of sand- The 
annual additions of sand to the deserts of Asia are always increasing the amounts 
already ..accumulated in past centuries. The Tarim b asin is beooming choked with 
sand ; almost all its rivers now end in its deserts and fail to reach Lob Nor. The 
sand Always increasing.^whilat.JJxe_ watBxia- not. _ _ __ 

• 0£& Bawling: The Great Plateau , p. 111. , 

t TiJSfts aIbo been pointed oat by Mr. Elbworth Huntington that salinity b largely affeotod by circulation of the water 
in a lahMuid a single obserration might thus be entirely misleading: see * Pangang : a glacial lake. 9 Journal of Geology* 
Vol. XI? (1906)* p. 699. 

X 8. 0. Burrard * Report on Geography to the Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1905-06. 
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PREFACE. 

F 1807 a Survey detaohment was deputed by the Surveyor General of Bengal to 
explore the source of the Ganges: this was the first expedition to the Himalaya 
undertaken for purely geographical purposes. A hundred years have now elapsed, 
during which geographical and geological information has been steadily accumulating 
and we have at length reached a stage where there is a danger of losing our way in a 
maze of unclassified detail: it is therefore desirable to review our present position, to 
co-ordinate our varied observations and to see how far we have progressed, and what 
directions appear favourable for future lines of advance. 

'The present paper originated in a proposal submitted by the Survey of India to 
the Board of Scientific Advice at the meeting of the latter in May 1906. The proposal 
was as follows:—“ The number ot travellers in the Himalaya and Tibet is increasing, 
“ and a wider interest is being evinced by the public in the geography of these regions. 
“ It is therefore proposed to compile a paper summarising the geographical position at 
“ the present time.’ ’ 

Subject to the modification that the scope of the paper should be geological as 
well as geographical, this proposal has received the sanction of the Government of 
I nd i a and the work has been entrusted to us to carry out. On the understanding that 
the paper is intended primarily for the use of the public., we have endeavoured to 
avoid purely technical details and to present our results in a popular manner. 

Our subject has fallen naturally into four parts, as follows :• 

Part I.—The high peaks of Asia. 

Part II.—The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

Part III.—The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Part IV.—The geology of the Himalaya. 

Though the four parts are essentially interdependent, each has been made as far 
as possible complete in itself and has been published separately. The first three parts 
are mainly geographical, the fourth part is a holly geological: the parts are subdivided 
into sections, and against each section in the table of conteuts is given the name of 
Hie author responsible for it. 



PREFACE 


The endeavour to render each part complete must be our apology for having 
repeated ourselves in more places than one: the relations, for instance, of a range to a 
river have been discussed in Part II, when the range was being described, and have 
been mentioned again in Part IJI under the account of the river. 

As the mountains of Asia become more accurately surveyed, errors will doubtless 
be found in what we have written and drawn: it is not possible yet to arrive at correct 
generalisations and we have to be content with first approximations to truth. 

Maps, too large for insertion in such a volume as this, are required for a study of 
tl" Himalayan mountains: the titles of maps illustrating the text are given in foot¬ 
notes and are procurable from the Map Issue Office of the Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Constable’s hand-atlas of India will be found useful. 

We are much indebted to Babus Shiv Nath Saha and Ishan Chandra Dev, b.a., tor 
the care with which they have checked our figures and names, and to Mr. J. II. Nichol 
for the trouble he has taken to ensure the correctness of the charts- Mr. Ecdes and 
Major Lenox Convngham have been kind enough to examine all . proofs, and to give 
us the benefit of their advice and suggestions. Mr. Ecclea has also supervised the 
drawing and printing of the charts, and we have profited greatly by the interest he has 
shown in them. 


S. G. Buhrard. 


March 1907. 


H. H. Hayden- 
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THE GEOLOGY OF THE HIMALAYA. 


32 


GEOLOGICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


T HE rocks of the Himalaya fall into three broad stratigraphical zones (Plate 
xxxvm), namely — 

(1) an outer or Su b-Him alayan zone composed of sediments for the most 
part of Tertiary age; 

(2) a central or Himalayan zone, comprising most of the ranges known as 
the Lesser Himalaya together with the line of high peaks. This is com* 
posed of granite and other crystalline rocks and a great group of un- 
fossiliferous sediments of unknown age; and 

(8) a northern or Tibetan zone, lying for the most part behind the Mue of 
high peaks (the axis of the Great Himalayan range) and composed of a 
series of highly fossiliferous sediments ranging in age from the Cambrian 
to the Tertiary epochs. 

The following table shows the classification and the more important 

subdivisions:— 
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Table XL. 


I 

fe 

* 

> 

ot 

< 


Himalayan Zone .j Himalayan Zon*. 


Tibetan Zon? 


A proximal? Foreign 
equivalent*. 


High level terraces of the chief Himalayan rivers ; Karewa* of Ka*hw»ir ; 
Ossiferous beds of Ngari Khorsurn. 


Upper Siwalil; 
stage. 

Middle Siwalik 
stage. 

Lower Siwalik 
(Nahnn) 
v. stage. 
f'Kusauli stage. 


2 S 

in 


Dngshni stage. 
^Subtithu stage. 


Till series. 


Gondwanns of East¬ 
ern Himalaya. 


11 


Intrusive tuiiriiialine* 
granite, biotitc* 
granite and horn* 
Ueml»-grnnitc. 


Pkiatueene. 


Pliocene. 


Miocene. 


Oligoeene 


m 

H 


Nummulitio limestone ot Zungtikur I 
and Xga.fi Khorsuin, and tnlranin* | 
of Lake Manasarmvar ; Indus Val¬ 
ley Tertiane* ; upper i»nrt of Knin- 
l*a system. 

C hikkiin series; Flysch of Xgan 
Khorsum ; 

Ciuniul series : lower part ot Kani- | 
pa system. 

Spiti shales and Jura Nth* of Tibet. 
Kioto fTngHng stage. 
|limcrtone.-[p ar(t #t#ge 

Trias of Hazara ; 

Li In u g system. 
v n , in „ f Product us shale j 
. . f \ Calcareous sandstone. 

^ * ^Conglomerates. 


Fusnli mestor.e of Afghanistan. 

f Zewan 
I stage. 

f Po series < 0un 8 tt ' 

1 J inop- 

■ teri* 

V, bedg 


Kona war 

system ^ 

in Spiti 


Eocene. 

Cretan ou*«. 

Jurassic. 

Trias. 

Permian. 


Carboniferous. 


Li p* k mi I - 

series. | . " • 

>- ^ nics. J 

Chitral limestones. 

Muth quartzite. 
Limestone with Silurian 
Muth ] fossils, 
system. ^ Red quartzite. 

Conglomerate in Spiti ; 
Coral limestone in Knm* 
nun. 

! f Upper Haimanta. 
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THE SUB-HIMALAYAN ZONE. 


Although it is customary in stratigraphical treatises to deal first with the oldest 
rock-groups, it will be more convenient in the present instance to take the three zones 
in their geographical sequence, describing them in the order in which they would be 
met with by the traveller passing from the plains of India to the highlands of Tibet. 
'Whether his route lie through the tropical forests of the Darjeeling Terai, the sal-cover¬ 
ed Spurs above Kathgodam, the outer ridges and duns of the Siwalik range below 
Mussooree, or the sinuous tunnels of the Kalka-Simla Railway, he must always cross a 
band of conglomerates, sandstones and clays, which runs from end to end of the 
Himalaya along their outer margin, and is known to geologists as the Sub-Himalayan 
zone. Even shouldjus destination be the valley of Kashmir, he must still cross the 
same zone in the Murree hills and through the deep and narrow gorges of the Jhelum. 

The rocks of this zone fall into two well-marked subdivisions, known as the Sirmur 
Subdivisions of the component and Siwalik series, respectively: these, again, are sub- 

divided as follows:— 


f Siwali 


Sub-Himalayan system 


Siwalik series 


Sirmur series 


'Upper Siwalik stage. 
| Middle 

.Lower „ (Nahan) „ 

' Kasauli stage. 


f Kasaiili sta| 
■< Dagshai „ 
(.Subathu „ 


Sub-Himalayan system. 
Siwalik series. 


The upper, or Siwalik, series is the first rock-group met with in passing from the 
plains into the Himalayan foot-hills, and takes its name from 

Stmhk»tri'»: Upper Smaliks * . , ,, 

the Siwalik hills, which are composed of the various mem¬ 
bers of this series. The uppermost stage consists of an immense thickness—many 
thousands of feet—of loosely aggregated conglomerates and soft earthy beds immediately 
underlying, but, as a rule, sharply marked off from, the extensive recent deposits still 
in process of formation along the foot of the Himalaya. Here and there, however, 
where the Siwalik beds have been subjected to comparatively little disturbance, no 
distinct line of division between them and the overlying recent deposits can be found, 
and, owing to the mutual similarity of composition, we are led to conclude that the 
recent deposits are the direct successors of the Upper Siwalik beds. Both are of sub- 
aSrial origin, and both are the direct products of those forces of which the concrete 
embodiments are rain and rivers and which are to-day at work, removing material 
from the mountains to lav it down again on the plains at their foot. To this p oees« 
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not only the recent deposits, but clearly also the Upper Siwaliks, owe their origin, it 
has further been found that, in the neighbourhood of the debouchures of the great rivers 
of the present day, the Siwalik deposits consist chiefly of coarse conglomerates, whereas, 
m the intervening areas soft earthy beds predominate.* It is clear, therefore, that, 
throughout the vast period of time necessary for the accumulation of these deposits, 
the distribution of the main drainage lines of the Himalaya was much as it is at the 
present day, and the more important Himalayan rivers are therefore of very great 
antiquity. 

The Upper Siwalik conglomerates are underlain by a great thickness of a soft, 
Middle Siwalik and Nahcn barely coherent, sand-rock,f lying upon a harder but other- 
**•*••■ wise very similar sandstone: these two subdivisions of the 

Siwalik series are known as the Middle and the Lower, respectively, the latter being also 
frequently known as the Nahan stage, from its being exposed and having been first 
studied at Nahan4 As already stated, the three stages forming the Siwalik series 
are all composed of sub-aerial deposits which bear internal evidence of a fluviatile 
origin. As might, therefore, be expected, fossils are rare, but the two uppermost 
stages have yielded locally large numbers of remains of mammals closely allied to 
siwalik Fossils species existing in the Himalayan foot-hills at the present day. 

These include bones and teeth of such animals as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, pig, ox and various species of deer.§ Such fossils are by no means 
of common occurrence, but the few localities which have hitherto been discovered 
have vielded them in some profusion. The same belt of Siwalik deposits is known to 
extend far to the west, through the Punjab into Sind, whilst similar beds, also highly 
fossiliferous, have been found in Burma. Although there is an extensive literature on 
the subject of the Siwalik fossils as. a whole, little is known as to their exact vertical 
distribution or their respective horizons in the rocks in which they occur, and a wide 
field for detailed research still exists in this direction. On the whole, however, it is 
generally agreed that they are of the same age as the very similar fossils found in Europe 
and known to belong to the pliocene stage of the Tertiary system. 

The beds below the Upper Siwalik conglomerates—the Middle Siwalik or sand- 
Mi<Mie siwaliks rock stage—are composed chiefly of soft sands of a “ pepper 

and salt ” colour; here and there they contain small masses 
of lignite, which .have frequently led to expectations of coal; such expectations, how¬ 
ever, have invariably proved fallacious, and in all cases the lignite deposits have been 
found to be merely isolated pockets of carbonised wood|| or, in a few instances, patches 
of driited vegetable matter^ far too small to be of any economic value.' 


Middle Siwaliks. 


* Manual of llo Geology of India* 2nd ed., 358 (1893); H. B. Medlicott, Retards , Geological Survey of India, 
Vo!. IX, 57 (1876). 

f C. S. Middlemiw : Memoir*. Geological Surrey of India , Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890). 

J H. B. Medlicott: Memoirs, Geological Sumy of India, Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1864) 

( Falconer and Oautley: Fauna anti qua sitalensis ; also Palccontologia lndica . ser. X. 

|| H. B. Medlicott: Memoirs. Geological Survey of India . Vol. Ill, pt. 2, 14 (1864); C. & Middk'iuiwi: 
Memoirs. Geological Surrey of India. Vol. XXIV, pt. 2, 26 (1890); H. H. Hayden: Records, Geoltx/ical Smwy of 
India . Vol. XXX. 249 (18971. 

•> h\ B. Mallet: Memoirs . Geological Survey of India . Vol. XI, 46 (1875). 
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The lowest, or Nahan, stage differs from the Middle Siwalik in its greater degree 
M»h«n gtage- of induration and, at times also, in its colour, the prevail- 

_ ing tints being brownish and greenish-brown, although 

bluish-grey is hot uncommon, especially on weathered surfaces; the safest criterion by 
which to distinguish the members of the two groups, one from the other, is the greater 
degree of hardness characteristic of the Nahan sandstone, which is capable of being 
dressed into blocks and used as a building material, whereas the sand-rock is much 
less coherent and crumbles away when struck with the hammer. 

Although the three stages of the Siwalik series may be denoted broadly as the 
Lithological character* of the conglomerate, sand-rock and sandstone stages, respectively, 
thre * ******' yet it must not be supposed that each of these rocks con¬ 

stitutes the whole of the formation of which it is characteristic; these are merely pre¬ 
dominant types, and conglomerate is found also in the sand-rock stage, especially 
towards its base, as well as in the Nahan stage, whilst clay and loam are found through¬ 
out the whole series, purple and red clays being especially characteristic of the- Nahan 
stage. 

Between the Siwalik series and all older beds with which they are found in contact 

Main boundary fault there occurs one of the most peculiar, as it is one of the 

most constant, features of Himalayan tectonic geology. 
This is known as the “ main boundary fault,” which, probably throughout the whole 
length of the Himalaya, from Assam to at least as far as the Beas, occurs at the inner 
edge, and so forms the northern boundary, of the Siwalik series. This fault has many 
peculiar and interesting features: in the first place, it is not a simple fault, but is of the 
type known as “ reversed,” along which, in the process of folding, the older rocks have 
been thrust up over the younger, whilst, at the same time, the apparent order of super¬ 
position of the beds on one or on both sides of the fault may be exactly the reverse of 
the order in which'they^ were originally deposited. Whatever be the ultimate causes 
to which the folding qf the crust of the earth is due, they resolve themselves finally 
into tangential thrusts acting in opposite directions; the effect of this is to throw the 
crust into folds, which, at first gentle, gradually become more and more compressed 
until the pressure exceeds the breaking strain of the component rocks and fracture 
(faulting) results. This is most readily exemplified by means of diagrams; on plate 
figures I to 3 represent successive stages in the compression and folding of 
a series of stratified rocks, from their simple wave-like beginnings up to the reversed and 
broken flexure which is the key to almost all the complicated puzzles of Himalayan 
structure, not only in the geologically young Sub-Himalayan area but also throughout 
the whole of the mountain masses between India and Tibet, as well as in the ranges of 
Afghanistan. 

If, now, we turn to the actual conditions of the rocks of the Sub-Himalayan zone, we 

find this type of structure clearly shown in the beautiful 

Charactw of th* Uuit*. sections traced by Mr. Middlemiss in the area between 
the debouchure of the Ganges and Nepal. Plate xxxix, figures 4 to 6, which are 
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reproductions oi Mr. Middlemiss’ sections,* show not only one of these reversed fault 
but a whole series of them (figure 6), each separating one rock formation from another 
and occurring not only among the. members of the Siwalik series, but also through the 
older beds of the unfossiliferous and metamorphic zone of the Lesser Himalayan ranges. 
It will be noticed that each of these fractures has taken place along the middle limb of 
the fold, i.e., along the part lying between an anticlinal crest and its complementary 
synclinal trough, and that on either side of the fault the normal order of superposition 
of the beds has, in many cases, been reversed, the younger now appearing to underlie 
and dip beneath the older; this is a characteristic and constant feature in the relation 
of the beds of the Siwalik series to all older beds and also, to a great extent, to one 
another. 

A second point of importance in connection with the main boundary fault lies in the 

Main boundary fault an orf. * act the Siwalik deposits never .overstep this boundary 
ginai limit of deporition. line and are never found among the higher hills beyond, but 

are restricted to the zone fringing the foot of the hills. The main boundary must, there- 
fore, mark an original limit of deposition of the Siwalik series. Furthermore, Mr. 
Middlemiss has inferred that the reversed faults lying to the south of the main boundary 
are also to a certain extent original limits of deposition for the beds lying immediately 
to the south of each, and that they consequently mark the approximate position of the 
mountain-foot as it was at the time of their formation. They were thus “ not contem¬ 
poraneous, but successional,” each having been produced or at least completed at the 
end of the period during which the beds immediately to the south of it were deposited.! 
The detailed reasoning and careful observation which have led to the above conclusions 
and which we owe, first, to the genius of the late Mr. H. B. Medlicott, and subsequently to 
the skill and industry of Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, are too extensive and of too technical a 
nature to be dealt with here, but those who wish to pursue the matter further are referred 
to the original papers.! An admirable summary, by Mr. R. D. Oldham, of the whole 
question will be found in the second edition of the “ Manual of the Geology of India,” 
pp. 407 to 471. 

Turning now to the Siwalik series as a whole, we find it to consist of an enormous 
thickness—averaging over 16,000 feet—of deposits, which, in spite of local uncon¬ 
formities, are undoubtedly one great conformable and connected formation^ which 
has been deposited sub-aerially by streams and riversj| along the outer margin of the 
Himalaya. The. deposition of such a great thickness of material must have occupied a 
Mode of accumulation of the vast period of time, during which the area over which they 
Siwshk*. were being laid down was steadily sinking. The cause of 

this persistent movement of subsidence is still a matter of controversy, and no 

• Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, VoL XXIV, pi 8 (1890). 

t C. 8. MlddlemUe: Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vol: XXIV, pt. 2, 118, 119 (1890). 

t H. B. Medlicott: Memoir*, Geological Survey of '■India, VoL III, pt. 2 (ISM); C. & miab—i.. , Memoir*, 
Qtohgictl Surrey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890). 

| C. f>. Middlcmuwt Memoir*, Geological Surety of India, VoL \X1Y. pt. 2, 20 (1800). 

Manual of the Geology of India, 2 nd edition. .TW IS!>3). 
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Rev. O. Fisher's theory. 


theory has been generally accepted, although that put forward by the Rev. 0. Usher 
had until recently many supporters. This has already been ably dealt with by Mr. 

Oldham,* whose modification of the theory seemed to 
satisfy all the requirements of the case. The theory is based 
on the hypothesis that the crust of the earth is comparatively thin, and rests upon a 
/one of material which is either fluid or has the properties of a fluid. As this inner 
portion contracts owing'to loss of heat, the crust is left unsupported and, not being strong 
enough to bear the strain due to its own weight, will “ yield along lines of weakness ” 
and be “ thickened both upwards and downwards ” from a zone at certain depths 
below the surface/ ’Above this zone, which has been termed the “ neutral zone,” 
“ the material will, on the whole, be forced upwards and below it downwards.” Mr. 
Fisher has most ingeniously explained not only the rise of the Tibet plateau but also the 
overfolding of the outer border of the Himalaya and the subsidence of the submontane 
tracts, whilst Mr. Oldham’s amplification of the argument affords a complete explana¬ 
tion of all the observed phenomena.f 

Of late, however, physicists have begun to question the validity of Mr. Fisher’s 

premises and Major Dutton’s theory of isostasy (see above, 
page 481 is now more generally accepted. Major Dutton 
assumes that, owing to'the removal, by rain and rivers, of material from the mountains 
and its deposition on the plains at their foot, isostatic equilibrium has been disturbed 
and can be restored only by the rise of the denuded area and the subsidence of that 
portion over which the material has been deposited; we thus have an explanation 
of the manner in which these vast sub-aerial deposits may have accumulated in areas 
which have for a long period of time been steadily subsiding. 


Dutton's theory of isostasy. 


Kasauli stage. 


Sirmur series. 

The Sirmur series is, with one exception, not known to occur to the east of the 

Jumna, but is extensively developed in the outer portion 
of the Lesser Himalaya to the west of that river. It has 
been subdivided into the three stages already noted (supra, page 209). Of these, the 
uppermost, or Kasauli, stage consists chiefly of sandstone, with subordinate beds of clay : 
the sandstone is grey or greenish in colour, at times hard, but, as a rule, rather soft and 
coarse, the upper beds being not unlike the sandstones of the Nahan stage. The appa¬ 
rent absence of marine fossils, the presence of remains of land plants, and the general 
similarity of the'beds of the Kasauli stage to those of the lower beds of the Siwalik series 
leave little room for doubt that the Kasauli sandstone is of fresh water origin. The 
stage takes its name from the hill station of Kasauli, where it is well exposed. 

The underlying Dagshai stage consists chiefly of grey or purple sandstone with beds 

of bright red dr purple homogeneous day. Both at Dagshai 
and on the ridge to the north of that station tha beds ace 


Dagshai stags. 


t Manual of the Geology of India , 2nd edition, 471—477 (1893). 
t IbU, 473. 
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well exposed and readily recognisable in the road and railway cuttings. The only fossils 
found are worm-tracks and obscure markings ascribed to fucoids. It appears probable 
that these beds were deposited in lagoons or salt-water lakes : they thus constitute an 
intermediate stage between the overlying Kasauli beds of fresh-water origin and the 
underlying Subathu stage, which is definitely marine. 

The Subathu stage—so named from the hill station of Subathu—consists chiefly of 
Subathu sue* " IP^^sh-grey an< * re ^ gypseous shales, with some subor- 

*• dinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and sandstone, 
“ the latter principally found near the top ” of the stage. 41 At the base there is a peculiar 
ferruginous bed which bears a strong resemblance to the laterite so well known in the 
Indian peninsula. Fossils are common throughout the rocks of this stage, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Subathu.f The only forms that need be mentioned here are 
Nummdites, the presence of which leads to the inference that the Subathu stage 
corresponds to the eocene of Europe. 

Near the base of this stage at Subathu, there is a seam of coal, which, however, is 
too impure and too crushed to be of any economic value.J 

The Sirmur series was first critically examined and described by Mr. Medlicott 

Distribution of the Sirmur series: ( ° P * ^ “ the "8*°“ * W ® 8 Subsequently traced 

by him westwards into Jammu § and thence linked up with 

the similar rocks of Murree and the Jhelum valley.J| 

The Sirmur series of Jammu is similar to that of the Simla region, with the excep- 
in j . tion that the coal seams of the Subathu stage are here more 

extensive, and are undetlain by thick beds of ironstone.^ 

In the Murree hills nummulitic limestone and shales represent the Subathu stage, 

in the Murree Hills. the two u PP« r stages (Dagshai and Kasauli) are re¬ 

presented by the formation known as the Murree beds, the 
identity of part of which with the Kasauli stage has been proved by the occurrence in 
the Murree hills of fossil plants similar to those found in the Kasauli stage in the Simla 
region.** Similar fossils have also been found in the valley of the Ravi,ft which thus 
serves as a connecting link between the Murree and Simla regions. 

The whole of the Sirmur series is one perfectly continuous and conformable group 
Age of the series °* deposits, there being a gradual transition, first, from the 

Subathu stage up into the Dagshai stage and thence from 
that into the Kasauli stage. The evidence afforded by fossils enables us to correlate the 


in Jammu ; 


in the Murree Hills. 


* Manual of the Otology of India, 2nd edition, 350 (1898). 
f H. B. Medlioott, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, VoL in, pt. 2 (1804). 
t Manual of Ike Otology of India, 2nd edition. 850 (1898). 

| Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. IX, 58 (1870). 

II A. B. Wynne: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 04 (1874); O. Fe.stmentel: Records, Geological 
Survey of Indus, Vol XV, 51 (1882). 

1 R Simpson: Memoirs, geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, pt. 4 (1804). 

** O. Feiementel * Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol XV, 61 (1882). 
tf H. B. Medlioott: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol IX, 62 (1870). 
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Its eastern development. 


Subathu stage with the eocene stage of the Tertiary system of Europe * and the 
Kasauli stage with the lower raiocene. 

It has already been pointed out that, to the east of the Jumna, the Sirmur series is. 

only known to occur in one area. To the east of the 
debouchure of the Ganges and along the inner boundary of the 
Siwalik series, there is found a most complicated group of beds, amongst which the typi¬ 
cal beds of the Subathu stage have been recognised not only by their lithological 
characters but also by their fossils, f 

Where the Sirmur series has been found in contact with older beds, the junction 
Relation of sirmur series to between the two has always been found to be either a faulted 
older rocks. or an uncon f onna bi e one> Nevertheless, from a tectonic- 

point of view, this series is more nearly associated with the old, frequently metamorphosed, 
beds of the central zone of unfossiliferous sediments, amongst which its component 
members have been intimately infolded, than with the younger Siwalik series and it 
extends beyond the strictly Sub-Himalayan hills into the ranges of the Lesser Himalaya, 
whilst, except in the western parts of the Himalayan area, it is marked off from the 
Siwalik series by the sharp line of the “ main boundary.” In all except its purely 
structural relations, however, it differs widely in every respect from the old unfossdi- 
ferous rocks of the Himalayan zone. 


Tal series and Himalayan Goxuwanas. 


Before passing on to deal with the component parts of this lattei zone, we must 
refer briefly to certain pre-Sirmur beds which are, from a stratigraphical point of view, 
more nearly related to this younger series than to the members of the older Himalayan 
zone. These include a small patch of beds immediately underlying the Subathu stage 
in western Garhwal to the east of the Ganges, and certain coal-bearing beds found 
along the southern foot of the Himalaya to the east of the Nepal Terai. The first of 
these is known as the “ Tal series,” and the latter comprise a small fragment of the 
well-known Gondwana system of Peninsular India. 

The Tal series was first noticed by Mr. H. B. Mcdlicott in the valleys of the Tal 

and Bedasni rivers, affluents of the Ganges in western 
t*i aerie* (Plate xui). Garhwal.J and was subsequently traced for some distance 

in an easterly direction by Mr. 0. S. Middlemiss.§ It comprises two subdivisions: a 
lower composed of sandstone, some conglomerate and a black carbonaceous shale con¬ 
taining plant remains, and an upper, indigo-coloured, calcareous grit, at times becoming 
a sand* limestone, full of broken marine fossils. On normal sections, this series lies 
immediately below the nummulitic beds of the Subathu stage, and is therefore older. 


* D’Archiae and H*imo: Gronpc nummulitique d * I'Inde. 

t C. S. MiddlemiM: -Record*. Geological- Survey of India, Vol. XX, 33 (1887), “if emom, Geological Survey of 

India. Vol! XXIV. pt. 2 (1890). 

J Memoirs, Geological Survey of India. V..1, III. pt 2, 04 (1804). 

| Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol XX, 33 (1887). 
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whilst the fossils, which are unfortunately too badly preserved for complete determina¬ 
tion, indicate that it may possibly be referable to some part of the Jurassic system or 
at least to some member of the Mesozoic group of Europe. It is to be hoped, however, 
that fossils in a better state of preservation may yet be found in this area, and thus 
enable us to ascertain the exact age of this series, which is unique in comprising the only 
fossiliferous marine beds of pre-Tertiary age known to occur in close association with 
the unfossiliferous series of the Himalayan zone. 

Along the southern foot of the Eastern Himalaya, from the Balasan river, which 
„ ^ _ . debouches at a few miles to the east of the Nepal frontier 

GondwanM m the Eanern ..... r 

Himalaya. up to the Dikrang river m the Daphla hills on the Assam 

border, a band of highly crushed coal-bearing rocks has been found, first by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Godwin-Austen* in the extreme east, and subsequently by Mr. F. JL Mallet f in 
the Darjeeling Terai and the Duars, by Mr. G. E. Pilgrim J in the foot-hills of Bhutan, and 
by Mr. T. D. LaTouchef in the Aka hills. The rocks of this series consist of sandstone, 
shale and oo6l, which, owing to the intonse crushing to which thej have been subjected 
during the building up of the Himalaya, have been locally changed to quartzites, 
slates and carbonaceous schists. The coal beds, being the softest, have suffered most, 
and have been rendered so friable that they crumble into powder with the least handling ; 
at the same rime what were once probably continuous beds have been squeezed out 
into lenticular patohes; these characteristics detract largely from the economic value of 
the coal-seams, and have rendered futile all attempts at mining enterprise. A number 
of fossils have been found in these rocks in the Darjeeling aret and include such well- 
known genera as Vertebraria and Qlouofteria,\\ plants eminently characteristic of the 
coal-measures of Bengal. On the whole, the fossils, as well as the lithological charac¬ 
ters of the rocks in which they occur, offer conclusive proof that these Himalayan beds 
represent the Damuda series of the Lower Gondwana system. The importance and 
interest of this group of beds arc obvious, since they afford evidence of the north¬ 
easterly extension of the old Gondwana continent. 

How far this belt of Damuda rocks is continuous along the foot of the Eastern 
.. _ . Himalaya, it is at present impossible to say; but since it 

Distribution ot the GondwanM. , , ., . ..... 

has been met with at most points at which the lower bills 
have been visited between the eastern frontier of Nepal and the Dikrang river, it is highly 
probable that its continuity is practically uninterrupted, whilst it may not improbably 
extend still further towards the east. The whale of the Eastern Hi ma laya, however, 
from the Sankos river to the gorge of the Brahmaputra is practically a terra incognita, 
in which much work of absorbing interest still remains for the geographer as well as for 
the geologist. . Towards the west also these beds may possibly extend into Nepal, but 
of this there is no evidence. The only part of the country regarding which we have any 

• Jovm. As* 8oe> Bengal, Vol. XLIV. pt. 2, 35 (1875). 
t Memoir *; Geological Survey of India , Vol XI. 14 (1875). 

: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXIV, 24 (1900). 
i Records , Geological Survey of India . Vol XVIII, 122 (1885). 

•F. R. Mullet: Memoirs* Geolvgicrd Survey of India , Vol. XI, 30 (1875.). 
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information is the strip bordering the road to Katmandu, along which Mr. Medlicott 
found the Siwalik series well developed, but could not definitely identify any part of 
the section seen by him as being of Gondwana age.* No trace of the latter system has 
been found anywhere along the foot of the Himalaya to the west of Nepal, the only 
other extra-peninsular area in which plant-beds of Gondwana age have been identified 
being the valley of Kashmir (see below, p. 244). 


* Records, Geological Survey of India , Vol. VIII, 93 (187o) 
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THE HIMALAYAN ZONE. 

The next great group of rocks, which occupies what is known as the Himalayan 

zone, forms the bulk of the ranges constituting the' Himalaya 

Distribution and subdivision. , . . , - , , 

proper, and stretches from end to end of this mountain 
chain. To visitors to the hill stations it is the most familiar, yet at the same time the 
least understood, of all the Himalayan rock-groups and its classification still constitutes 
the greatest and most insoluble of all problems of Himalayan geology. It falls broadly 
into two subdivisions, (1) metamorphics, composed of granite, gneiss and crystalline 
schists and (2) a series of fragmental rocks of undoubtedly sedimentary origin, such as 
slates, quartzites, conglomerates and limestones, which, although frequently, to all 
appearance, eminently suited for the preservation of fossils, have not yet yielded to the 
most careful and repeated search a single trace of any undoubted organic remains. 

The absence of fossils throughout the Himalayan zone renders it impossible to 
correlate, with any degree of certainty, the various rocks of one area with those of another 
since all attempts at such correlation can be based only on the individual peculiarities 
of the rocks themselves, that is to say, on their lithological characters, a method which, 
in the case of stratified rocks of undoubted sedimentary origin, is always more or less 
unreliable and not infrequently misleading, especially in areas in which disturbance and 
metamorphism are so pronounced as in the central zone of the Himalaya. The result j 
of this is that, with rare exceptions, it has been impossible to recognise with certainty ' 
the petrographical elements of one area in those of another, and a large number of appar- j 
ently independent rock-groups have consequently been established, each under a purely 
local name, thus giving rise to a confusing variety of subdivisions, no two of which can 
be definitely correlated the one with the other. Of these the best known are the ‘ ‘Simla 
slates ” and “ Carbonaceous system ” in the Simla hills and Mussooree, the “ Jaunsar 
system ” in Jaunsar-Bawar, the “ Purple slates,” “ Deoban limestone ” and “Vaik- 
rita system ” of Garhwal and Kumaun, the “ Baxa ” and “ Daling ” series in the 
Darjeeling Himalaya and the slates and schists of the Miju ranges between North- 
Eastern Assam and Tibet. 


Granite and Crystalline Schists. 


Crystalline belt 


In striking contrast with the amount of detailed attention that has been paid to 

the unfossiliferous sediments of the Himalayan zone, the 
metamorphosed schists and other crystalline rocks have: 
with one exception, been most strangely neglected. This has no doubt been largely due 
to the fact that the crystalline rooks, as a rule, lie in that “ no man’s land ” between 
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the sedimentary Himalayan systems and the fossiliferous beds of 'the Tibetan zone, and 
have thus, owing to lack of time and opportunity, failed to receive attention at the hand* 
of the respective investigators of these two belts of rocks. The one exception referred 
to is that of the gneissose granite of the Himalaya, which was most exhaustively studied 
by the late Lieutenant-General C. A. McMahon, whose work is a monument of patient 
Gneissose granite* investigation and a brilliant example of the great assistance 

that can be rendered by a non-professional worker in the 
field of Indian geological research. Of the many valuable results of General McMahon’s 
work, the most important of all was the conclusive proof of the intrusive origin of the 
granite, which had hitherto been regarded as a metamorphic rock of probably sedi¬ 
mentary origin, and, under the name of the “ central gneiss,”* had been described as 
the oldest of all.Himalayan rocks, whereas he was able to show that it was in reality 
one of the youngest members of the Himalayan and Tibetan zones, into which it had 
been intruded, and with which it bad been intimately infolded, whilst to it is due much 
of the metamorphism~of the rocks amongst which it oceans. The period at which the 
intrusion of the Himalayan granite took place is not definitely known, but is usually 

regarded as approximately coincident with the disturb- 
Age of the granite. ances to which the origin of the Himalaya is ascribed and 

which occurred towards the end of the eocene division of the Tertiary period. 

Fragments of granite have been found among the pebbles of the conglomerates 

Pre-Carboniferous granite of in the °ld “ Panjal” rocks of Kashmir (see below,p. 242) 
Spiti and Kashmir. a nd in the “ Killing system ” in Spiti (infra, p. 234 ); it 

is therefore evident that granite must have formed part of the land surface 
from which the materials that make up these beds were derived and must conse¬ 
quently have been older than Carboniferous, which is the latest date that can be 
attributed to the Panjals (infra, p. 246). It will be seen subsequently that at this 
period the Himalaya did not exist and this old granite must therefore be excluded from 
the term “ Himalayan.” 

Three other granites are found in the Himalayan region. The best known of these 

is characterised by the presence of biotite (black mica) and 
Biotite.granite. absence of the mineral hornblende. It forms almost all 

the high peaks of the great Himalayan range (supra, p. 44) and is the form 
commonly understood by the term “ Himalayan-granite.” Associated with it is 
another granite characterised by the presence of black tourmaline (schorl), plagioclase 

felspar and beryl; this rock occurs in the form of bands 
Schorl-granite. intruded into the biotite-granite and is therefore younger 

than the. .fetter; the difference in age between the two, however, is probably not great, 
the tourmaline-granite being perhaps merely the residual portion of the magma which 
still remained molten after the separation of the biotite-granite, in which case they may 
be regarded as merely representing two stages of a single phase of Intrusion. 


• F. Stoliozkn s Memoir*, Geological Survey of Indio, Vol. V (IMftV 
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The remaining granite differs markedly in mineralogical characters from both of the 

foregoing and is especially characterised by the presence of 
ornbien hornblende and sphene. It was found to be common in the 

valleys of the Brahmaputra and Kyi Chu in the neighbourhood of Lhasa* and has also 
been noticed in the Upper Indus valley in Ladak, in Astor, in Gilgitf and again in the 
Hindu Kush in Afghanistan. In Tibet.it was regarded as possibly a form of the common 
biotite-granite of the Himalaya modified by the absorption of lime from the rocks into 
which it hed been intruded ; but the type has now been found to persist over such a wide 
area that this explanation of its origin seems hardly satisfactory, and it should perhaps be 
regarded as a definite petrological type. The age of the hornblende-granite is not 
known with certainty; it has been shown by General McMahon to be older than the 
typical biotite-granite and was found in Tibet to be either later Cretaceous or post-Creta¬ 
ceous. There is, therefore, no great difference in age between' these granites and all 
three may possibly have been derived, by a process of differentiation, from the same 
magma, the hornblende-granite solidifying first, the biotite-granite next, and the tourma- 
line-granite last of all. The result of this is that each of the two older is penetrated 
by veins of the younger. 

It has already been pointed out (supra, p. 44) that the axis of the great Himalayan 

range, the line of highest peaks, lies on a continuous zone 

Extension of the biotite .granite. , . . 

of granite and associated crystalline rocks: this belt 
extends for some distance on either side of the axis and separates the old Himalayan 
sedimentary systems from the Tibetan zone to the north, at the same time sending out 
ramifications in all directions into both. Thus the granite extends down into Chamba 
on the west, to the Chur peak between Simla and Mussooree, far south into Nepal, 
Darjeeling and the Chumbi valley, and probably composes much of the mountains 
of Bhutan and the unknown regions further to the east. 

The associated crystalline rocks can, to a certain extent, be proved to be merely the 
Nature and origin of the cryatai- metamorphosed representatives of the adjacent sedimentary 
Une »chi*te ; systems. This is especially the case in the western part of 

the Himalayan belt, as, for instance, in the valley of the Sutlej in Kanawar, where the 
kyanite-schists and gametiferous mica-schists bordering on the fossiliferous system of 
the Tibetan zone are seen to pass horizontally into comparatively unaltered beds which 
belong structurally to the Haimanta. system } (see below, p. 232). 

Further to the east, in Kumaun and Garhwal, a schistose series has been described 
thoir dut ributton : fn Kumoun under the name of the Vaikrita system,§ part of which is prob- 
(Vaikrit* fjattm); • a j,iy Q j similar origin. Still further eastwards, in Northern 

Sikkim and the Assart} Himalaya, this relationship between the granite and contiguous 


in Sikkim and Assam; 


sedimentary beds is still traceable, but such metamorphism 
as can be ascribed with certainty to the granite extends to but 


• H. H. Hayden s Memoirs, Geological Survey of Indio, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2 (1907). 
f C. A. McMahon: Quarterly Journal . Geological Society, Vol. LY1, 340 (19C0) 

X H. H. Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Sunny of India, Vol. XXX VI, pt 1,9 (1904). 

| O. L. Griesb&ch: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX£I1, 41,«4£9 (l#J>i). 
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a short distance from the intrusive masses of this /ock, and we Are not justified in 
assuming that such rocks as compose the crystalline complex of the Upper Tista valley 
are the result of a single effort of contact-metamorphism. These include such types as 
pyroxene-granulite, graphitic biotite-gneiss and spinel-bearing crystalline limestone, all 
of which occur in the valley of the La-Chen river in Sikkim,* whilst pyroxene-gneisses 
have also been recently found by Mr. L. L. Fermor, of the Geological Survey, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pindari glacier in the Almora district of Kumaunf and presumably, 
therefore, amongst the rocks constituting the Vaikrita system. 

Between these two areas, crystalline limestone and other metamorphic rocks are 
in Nepal known to occur in the valley of Nepal,J and may possibly be 

the representatives of the rocks of the La-Chen valley in 
Sikkim. Crystalline limestones have also recently been brought by Mr. Claude White 
from Bhutan. 

Thus we may regard the crystalline belt as composed of three elements, viz., intru- 

Origin and relationship of the sive ? rttnitp ' metamorphic schists due probably to the action 
crystalline schists. 0 f the granite on the rocks into which it has been intruded 

and which it has partially absorbed, and. lastly, a series of old gneisses, schists, granulites 
and crystalline limestones, of which the advanced state of metamorphism ca nn ot be 
attributed merely to the Himalayan granite. These latter rocks, in fact, bear a mar ked 
resemblance to certain Peninsular types which are found in Madras, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Central Provinces § and Rajputana, and which are referred to the Archaean, the oldest 
of all the Indian rock-groups. Far to the west, in North-Eastern Afghanistan, the Siah 
Koh and the mountain ranges to the south and west of Kabul are either completely 
formed of similar types or have a foundation of these old rocks upon which younger 
fossiliferous beds have been uneonformably deposited. In the intermediate areas 
crystalline schists are found in Hazara,|| Gilgit and Kashmir,1] and, though in part 
merely altered representatives of sedimentary beds, probably also include members of 
the Archaean group. x 

Thus it is difficult to escape from the conclusion that the axis of the Himalayan 
p.hnin and of the associated ranges to the west is in part made up of true represent¬ 
atives of the oldest known group (of rocks, and that these are merely the northerly 
extension of the similar rocks of the Indian Peninsula. 

Sedimentary Systems. 

Throughout the whole of the Himalaya the crystalline axis is always separated by 
Sedimentary rock, of the Hi™, a belt of unfossiliferous sedimentary deposits from the band 
layansone. 0 f Sub-Himalayan rocks which skirts the outer foot of the 

* H. H. Hayden : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt 2 (1907). 

t 

l H. B. Medlicott: Records, Geological Survey of India , Vol. VIII, 96 (1876). 

s The pyroxene gneiss found by Mr. Fermor near the Pindari glacier is said to be indistinguishable from simil*r 
rocks from the Central Provinces. 

|| C. S. Middlemiss: Memoirs, Geological Survey of Indtu , Vol. XXVI, 46 (1896). 

^ R. Lydekker: Memoirs, Geological Surrey of India 9 Vci, XXII. 265 (1S83), 
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moun tains. On the west, in Kangra district, in the Simla hills, and thence as far as the 
Nepal frontier, this belt occupies the greater part of the Lesser Himalayan ranges; to 
the east of Nepal, however, the crystalline rocks approach nearer to the plains and the 
width of the sedimentbry belt is reduced (Plate xxxviii). In the western areas it 
nnnaiatgj as already pointed out, of a number of apparently unrelated groups denoted 
by local names, such as the “ Jaunsar system,” ‘‘Carbonaceous system,” ‘‘Deoban 
limestone,” “Purple slate and breccia series” and the “ Massive limestone.” In 
the east its component members are known as the “ Dating ” and the “ Baxa ” 
series, respectively. 

Of the systems of the western area the Jaunsar is regarded as the oldest and is said 

to lie unconformably on the beds of the crystalline belt.* 
j«un*»r system. j n eastern Sirmur the lowest member of the system is 

composed of slate and limestone, overlain by quartzite. Elsewhere the lower beds are 
not seen, and the quartzite lies directly on the crystalline rocks. Above the quartzites 
is a series of beds of trap, ashes and lava-flows, locally replaced partially by slate and 
limestone. In the Bangahal valley and again in northern Jaunsar a peculiar rock, 
composed of large boulders set in a fine-grained matrix, occurs in the lower beds of this 
system; it bears a curious resemblance to the so-called “ boulder-slate ” of the Blaini 
series (see below, p. 223 ) and, like it. ha3 been attributed to the action of floating 
ice, large boulders having presumably been thus carried out to sea, or, at any rate, into 
tranquil water in which fine-grained deposits weie at the same time being laid down. 
This system has not been definitely recognised out of Jaunsar and eastern Sirmur, 
but it may be represented by a series of purple slates and volcanic breccia found in 
western Garliwal to the east of the Gangesf and throughout the hills around Naini Tal.J 

The Jaunsar system in Jaunsar-Bawar is overlain unconformably by a massive 

grey limestone series, which has been named tfce Deoban 
limestone after the peak of that name north of Chakrata. 
The same limestone overlies the purple slate series of western Garhwal and Naini Tal. 

( Plate xli ) and a somewhat similar rock has been observed to the south-west of the 
Chur peak between Mussooree and Simla, in the Shali peak to the north-east of Simla 
and again in Kulu. 

The systems next to be described comprise the most widely distributed and most 
Simla aiates and Carbonaceous readily recognised of all the subdivisions of the great complex 

I of unfossiliferous sediments composing the limalavan group. 
They are known as the Simla slates and the Carbonaceous system, and have been studied 
in considerable detail first by Mr. II. B. Medlieott§ and subsequently by Lieutenant- 
Genenl C. A. McMahon|| and Mr. R. D. Oldham.* The area in which thev were first 


D»oban limestone. 


♦ R. D. Oldham : Record*. Geological Surety of India. Vol. XX1,131 (1K88). 
t C. S. Middlemans i Record*, Geological Surrey of India, Vol. X X. 20 (1887). 

+ C. 8. Middlcmisa: Record*. Geological Svrny of India, Vol. XXIII, 214 (1890). 

| Memoir*. Geological Surrey of India. Vol. Ill (180.1). 

|! Record*, Oral, gieat Surety of India. Vol. X. 204 (1877), XIV, 303 (1881) XV, ?4 (1882), XVI, 35 (1883). 
f Record*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX, M3 (1887). 
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Simla series 


Blaini series. 


examined and on which their description was based is that lying between the inner edge 
of the Sirmur series, to the north of Dagshai, and Simla, but they are believed to extend 
thence both eastwards and westwards to beyond Mussooree on the one side and into the 
Chamba-Dalhousie region on the other. 

The lowest member of the group consists of a series of slate and quartzite. 

well exposed throughout the ridges and valleys to the east 
of Simla, and seen all along the road from Sanjauli Bazar 
to Mashobra as well as on the outer slope of Elvsium hill and the spurs below the 
Mall on the north-easlem side of Jako (Plate xl) ; to the visitor to Simla the slate is 
no doubt most familiar on the backs of coolies toiling up the steep “ khud ” sides and 
plodding laboriously along the Mall. 

The next overlying subdivision is that known as the Blaini series, so called frori the 

Blaini river below Solan, where it was first studied by 
Mr. Medlicott. This is the most characteristic and readily 
recognised member of the Carbonaceous system and has served as a means of correlating 
various exposures in widely separated areas throughout the Lesser Himalayan ranges. 
It consists essentially of a bed of slate— presumably originally deposited as a fine mud or 
silt—through which are scattered sometimes pebbles of white quartz, sometimes large 
boulders of quartzite and other rocks. The large size of these boulders and the extremely 
fine-grained nature of the matrix in which they lie has led to a comparison of the Blaini 
“ boulder-slate ” with the “ till ” or “ boulder clay,” a characteristic deposit among 
the pleistocene or glacial beds of Europe, and which was formed by the instrumentality 
of floating ice during the Great Ice Age. Were the till to undergo severe pressure, such 
as the beds of the Himalayan zone have time and again been subjected to, the result 
would undoubtedly be a rock very like the Blaini boulder-slate for which a glacial 
origin has consequently also been inferred.* 

The upper part of the Blaini series consists of a thin band of limestone, sometimes 
blue but typically pink or buff in colour. Occasionally this bed is absent, but in the 
Simla area it is almost invariably to be found above the boulder-slate. A conspicuous 
outcrop of the limestone occurs at Simla in the steep bank above the Mall, just beyond the 
T.gkknr Bazar, whilst the boulder-slate is particularly well exposed at the Sanjauli corner 
beyond the Mayo Institute (Plate xl). 

Above the Blaini series is a bed of black carbonaceous shale, which, owing to its 

colour, has frequently been mistaken by the inexperienced 
for coal, and has led to many a vain expectation of the 
discovery of this mineral in Simla on the hill-side above tin* ** Ladies’ Mile." 

This is overlain l>v a thick series of quartzite and sehi.-a. kno.wi as the BoileaugaD| 

series in the Simla area, where it forms the greater part 
of Jako above the 31a'l and undeilies most of the town.f Its 

* Manual of the Geul<«jh of /mini. 2nd edition. 133 (TJi iiain«* ** li.i> N*ecntly been intmcluccfl 

for indurated boulder-clay* of glacial 01 i*rin and prc-pUiM<icrnc age. 

f R. D • Oldham: Records, Geological Survey of India . Vol. XX, 14.1 (1887). 
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thickness is very variable, ranging from only about 20 feet on the Krol mountain near 

Solan to perhaps a thousand at Simla. 

The carbonaceous shale and overlying quartzite and schist (Boileauganj series) 
were grouped together by Mr. Medlicott, who named them the “ Infra-Krol ” series, 
on account of the fact that at the Krol mountain they underlie a thick band of lime¬ 
stone which caps both the Krol and the Boj, and which he, therefore, named the 

“Krol limestone.” At Simla the Boileauganj series is 

Kroi *«rie». overlain al so by limestone, but with it are associated beds of 

carbonaceous shale and igneous rocks, including a garnetiferous hornblende-schist, 
which is found on the summit of Prospect hill; these igneous beds have been regarded as 
altered volcanic ashes, but their origin is very obscure. In other localities beds of 
basalt have been found interbedded with the upper members of the Carbonaceous system. 

To the east, in Jaunsar, a thick series of quartzite, which has been named the “Ba- 

war quartzite,” has, been observed in the Tons and Pabar 
valleys; it is overlain by volcanic beds, followed by car¬ 
bonaceous slates and limestones, and has been taken to represent the Boileauganj 
quartzite and overlying beds of the Simla area. 

Also in Jaunsar, but not in direct contact with the above series, there is a thick 

group of quartzite, slate, limestone, conglomerate and boulder- 
Mandhah sene* oi jaunsar. ^eds, lying unconformably on the Deoban limestone. These 

are known as the Mandhali series, and have been correlated, owing to the presence of 
boulder-beds, with the Blaini series of Simla. A very similar series occurs on the 
eastern flanks of the Chur mountain, where it is overlain by carbonaceous slates and 
a thick formation of quartzite and schist exactly like the Boileauganj series; this 
has been regarded as fairly conclusive evidence in favour of correlating the Bawars 
and Mandhalis with the lithologically similar series of the Carbonaceous system. 

Beyond the Simla area, towards the west, beds regarded as the representatives 

of the Blaini series have been found in Chamba; further to 
the U Buoni s^Tin^Kish^ir the west, in Kashmir, Mr. Lydekker has described a 
*ndChitr»i; boulder-bed belonging to his Panjal system* as the exact 

counterpart of the Blaini rock, whilst certain conglomerates and limestones so 
far off even as Chitral have been referred to the same horizon.f 

The rocks described as the Panjal system in Kashmir consist of a thick'series of 
deposits composed of quartzite, slate and conglomerate (boulder-beds) below, capped 
by great masses of volcanic beds, frequently amygdaloidal, which represent old lava- 
flows. These are exposed on the Pir Panjal range, from which they take their name; 
a good section or part of them is seen along the cart-road, on the left bank of the 
Jhelum between Uri and Baramula; they also form the hills on which Gulmarg 
• stands. The upper or volcanic part of the system cofnposes most of the hills sur- 


* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vo!. XXII (1863). 

t C. A. McMahon: Qua terly Journal, Geological Society, Vol LVI, 337 (1900), Geological Magazine, Deo . IV, 
VoL IX. 7 (1902). 
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rounding the Kashmir valley on its northern and north-western aides from Baramula to 
Yihi, and is particularly well seen on the Gilgit road between Bandipur and Tragbal and 
in the immediate neighbourhood' of Srinagar. In an easterly direction the Panjal 
bods are said to extend to Chamba,* where they include the beds supposed to represent 
the Blaini series of Simla. 

Still further westwards, in Hazara, a series of conglomerate and sandstone has 
in Hama been described by Mr. Middlemiss under the name of ‘ ‘Infra- 

Trias,” and has been correlated by him also with the Blaini 
series' of the Lesser Himalaya^ (Plate xlix). 

We thus see that the unfossiliferous sedimentary belt is composed of a patch-work 
Age and correlation of the ®f more or less isolated groups of beds, no two of which can, 
Blaini aenes. with absolute certainty, be identified one with the other. 

For the most part they consist of perfectly ordinary sediments such as have been 
formed at all times during the earth’s history, at least since its surface was divisible 
into land and water, and are still forming round the coasts and in the seas of the 
present day. Consequently, so far as these deposits are concerned, correlation de¬ 
pends on the manner of association of the respective deposits ; thus, quartzites over- 
lain by carbonaoeous shales and limestones in one area are correlated with a similar 
sequence in another. This method of correlation by lithological characters is unfor¬ 
tunately open to many objections and cannot be relied on except over very limited 
areas. Where, however, a peculiar and uncommon form of deposit occurs in two neigh¬ 
bouring areas, we are on safer ground in correlating the one with the other, and it is chiefly 
this method that has been employed throughout the Himalayan unfossiliferous belt. 
The Blaini boulder-slate is generally admitted to be of glacial origin,^ and as 
boulder-beds of this character, now known as “ tillites,” are by no means of 
common occurrence, but have been formed under very special conditions, which are 
kn own to have recurred only at rare intervals in the history of the earth, the Blaini 
rock has been regarded as the key to the solution of the mutual relationships of the 
respective members of the sedimentary rocks of the Himalayan zone and, with 
the exception of the supposed boulder-slate of the Jaunsar system, all similar beds 
in this belt have been referred to the Blaini series. Nor has this procedure been re¬ 
stricted to the rocks of the Lesser Himalaya; it has been extended to certain supposed 
boulder-beds found in Spiti, in the Panjal system in Kashmir, in the Infra-Trias of Hazara 
and even so far afield as Chitral. All these have, by one observer or the other, 
been referred to the Blaini horizon, and this again has been correlated with the well- 
known Talchir boulder-bed, which is of undoubted glacial origin and which occurs below 
fossiliferous deposits of known age in the Salt Range and at the base of the Gondwana 
system of Peninsular India. The Blaini boulder-slate and its supposed representatives 
in other parts of the Himalaya have, therefore, all been referred to the Talchir horizon, 
that is, to say, to about the Middl e ^ Carboniferous epoch of the European geological 

”* * R Ly dekker : Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXII (1888). 

' i f Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI, 22 (1888). 

{ T. H. Holland: Record*, Geological Sw9ty of India, VoL XXXVII, 128 (1808). 
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time-scale. This method of endeavouring to fix the age of the Blaini boulder-slate 
and its supposed representatives is a perfectly legitimate one, and the conclusions 
arrived at have until quite recently been accepted as offering a not improbable solution; 
unfortunately, however, the beds in Spiti, which have been identified with the Blaini 
rock, have now been found to be perfectly ordinary conglomerates with only a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to tillite, whilst they have also been proved by means of fossils to 
belong to a horizon considerablv younger than the Talchirs. <|1 Again, the conglomerates 
of the Panjal system of Kashmir, as described by Mr. Lydekker,f occur at some con¬ 
siderable distance below the top of that system, and recent work near Srinagar has shown 
that the uppermost beds of the Panjal system, the traps, are probably older than the 
Talchir boulder-bed ;J consequently the Panjal conglomerates must be older stilly Since, 
therefore, the correlation of the Blaini boulder-slate with the conglomerates of Spiti and 
Kashmir, which are comparatively near the Simla area, have proved erroneous, we must 
regard with suspicion any attempt to refer to this horizon Beds in areas so far off as 
Hazara and Chitral. It must be admitted, however, that the wide distribution of the 
Talchir tillite, which has been identified both in Australia and South Africa, would 
justify its extension to the Simla area, but it must be remembered that in all other 
areas it is found associated with fossiliferous rocks of known age, and it is therefore 
extremely difficult to account for the absence of fossils in the Blaini series; this might no 
doubt be attributed to the disturbance and crushing to which the Himalayan group, 
as a whole hat been subjected, were it not for the fact that beds no less crushed ahd 
altered have been found in other areas to retain their fossils in a reco gnisa ble state, 
whereas the rocks of the Himalayan zone, although often apparently eminently suited 
for the preservation of fossils, have not yielded so much as a trace of any structure that 
can be definitely pronounced to be of organic origin, much less any recognisable fossils. 
We are, therefore, compelled to conclude that these rocks are truly unfossiliferous and 
to give up further attempts to correlate them with the fossiliferous beds of known 
age constituting the Tibetan zone to the north. There has consequently of late been 
a general tendency to look elsewhere for the representatives of this great unfossili¬ 
ferous group. Attention has been drawn to this point by the Director of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey in a “General Report” on the work of his Department; Sir Thomas 
Holland|| writes — 

The fcssiliferous character of the strata lying on the northern (Tibetan) flanks of the crystal- 
line axis stands in remarkable contrast to the unfossiliferous character of the beds which form the 
southern or Lower Himalayan tone. The persistence of the northern fossiliferous zone eastwards as 


* H. H. Hayden s Mtmoirt, Gndogi<!/tt-fh*sty. ofljedia, VoL XXXVI, SI, 109 (1004). 
t M'ltnirt, Geological Harvey of India VoL XXII, SIS (1889). 


<me 


t K. H. Hayden : Record*, Geological Sumy of India, VoL XXXVI, 89 (1807). 

| It Hoeme not imprcbtblc that the Panjal system may include anote than one ait of oc nitomec atet. —— t T • 
of upper Cambrian or lower Silurian (Math) aga (infra p. 899), and which ocean at the baae oftbe 

Permian; both of the e are found in tipiti and have each been referred to the Blaini oooider-akte. It both of 

the*) occur in Kaehuur. there ate around* for Mupaeting that they may have been rataided aa one end lha * «_ 

Tbi>, however, cannot be tetltod until Kashmir has. bean surveyed in Stall. 

U Htcordt, Geological Smeg of India, Y XX* J, jflo (JOOSt 
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iSikktefci <P°Wi i^twblfeliedj naturally accentuBt«athis'contrart,*nd increases <the 8ti*pici6n, which 
growing amongst the member* oi the G*ologi6al Survey, that the Lowet Himalayan 
r^ks, like ^ho^e.o^Si^la) Kqfliiupj nod Bhutan, an members.®*, very; ancurtfehyatema of;sediments, 
»“<*»“ Pf* PW-CamfeHan, nqthingcthe^Mgct, t*annortherlyejjtwaiwjpf the.Vii^hyaivCudda-' 
pah andsunilwoldsystemof thepepinanja, whiehhayp b^nqayght. Ulw^ipvshyoungerflood;, 
wana beds of Darjeeling and Assam, in the great earth-folds that have produced the HimaUyap range.. 
That one. two or more stratigraphies^ stages on the south cpuld be unfossiliferous whilst their equiva* 
ients on the north are fossiliferous might bo possible; that suoh an accident could be carried through 
every geological epoch from Cambrian to Cretaceous is so highly unlikely, that we are driven to regard 
the ingenious and elaborate systems of lithological correspondences, which have been propounded to 
distribute the strata of the Lower Himalayan sone over the standard fossiliferous scale, an so much 
misdirected, though well intended, mental energy. 

That this solution is a nearer approximation to the truth is becoming yearly more 
and more apparent. It has already been pointed out [supra, page 221) that rooLs 
exactly resembling Archman types of the Indian Peninsula and Burma have been 
found in Sikkim, Kumaun and Afghanistan, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they will also oe discovered in the intermediate areas; furthermore, the Daling 
series of Sikkim and the metamorphic and crystalline rocks of the Miju ranges at the 
extreme eastern end of the Himalaya have also been referred to well-known Peninsular 
types * and we are thus led to correlate the Himalayan group with the old unfossiliferous 
and metamorphic beds comprised in the Archman and Purana groupsf of the extra- 
Hi mala yan areas, which include such systems as the Vindhyans, Cuddapahs, Dharwars 
and that embracing the old gneissose rocks of Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Madras 
and Burma and so to regard this unfossiliferous belt as a northerly extension of what 
has been one of the most permanent, as it is one of the oldest, continental areas of the 


globe. 

The presence, immediately to the north of this zone, of an extensive series of fossili¬ 
ferous marine sediments, further points to the conclusion 
The Tethys. that here lay the southern shores of the Tethys, the sea which 

extended over most of Asia during Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times. Its old littoral 
deposits can still be traced among the Wds of the Tibetan zone and prove that much 
of the present Himalaya was a land surface even in early Cambrian times (see below, 
page 250); and the unconformities and overlaps found at various horizons in the 
Palaeozoic systems are indications of the vicissitudes through which this part of the 
ancient continent has passed. 


Exception may perhaps be taken to the correlation of the unfossiliferous Himalayan 
zone with the Archman and Purana groups of Peninsular India on the ground of the 
absence from the latter area of any known glacial deposits of pre-Gondwana age 


resembling the Blaim boulder-slate. A somewhat similar rock, however, has beta 
recorded as occurring among the Purana rocks of Rewa4 Certainly no great weight 


• .1. M. Mftclivren : Retori*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, 181 (1904). 
t Soo tablo showing deification of Himiii«yan-».vstoros t *upra p. 208. 
j Memoir*, Ctoluuirnl •''»rcty of India. \<4. XXXI, 132 (1901). 
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can be attached to this observation, since definite proofs of glacial origin, such as stri- : 
ation and facetting of the included pebbles, have not been obtained. It nevertheless 
indicates the possibility of a pre-Talchir glacial epoch on the Indian Peninsula. In 
this connection attention may be drawn to the extraordinary resemblance, amounting 
indeed almost to identify, of some of the old pre-Cambrian groups of rocks of India to 
those of South Africa : thus the Dharwar system is very similar to the Malmesbury 
series of Africa. In much later times the Gondwanas of India find their exact equivalents 
in the Karroo system of the Cape, whilst similar mutual resemblances can be traced 
between the Cretaceous deposits of the two areas. The intimate relationship of TnHia. 
to South Africa in later Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times has long been known, ♦ but it 
is only quite recently that the more extensive geological surveys of South Africa 
have revealed the close resemblance between the older rock-groups of the two areas 
and have shown that from earliest times until comparatively recently the geological 
histories of the two areas have been strikingly similar. Many points of resemblance 
also exist between the geology of Australia and that of the Indian Peninsula and the 
recent discovery of boulder-beds of undoubted glacial origin below the Cambrian rocks 
of South Africa.f ChinaJ and (?) Australiaf render it by no means improbable that 
glacial conditions existed also in India in pre-Cambrian times and left their record in 
the form of the Blaini boulder-slate. 


In the eastern Himalaya, the unfossiliferous rocks are represented by the Daling 

andBaxa series. The former consists of green and grey 

Daling series. # ° o J 

silky slate, quartzite and, occasionally, beds of hornblende 
schist. These beds are much crushed and contorted, and frequently contain small 
deposits of copper-ore, which have long been mined in primitive fashion by the natives 
of the Darjeeling district. The series occupies the lower hills between the crystalline 
rocks of Darjeeling and the Damudas of the foot-hills (Plate xxxviii, fig. 3), and 
extends up along the Tista valley into Sikkim ; thence it runs eastwards into Bhutan 
and probably continues through the unknown ranges on the north of Assam.|| 

In the foot-hills of Bhutan another set of rocks, composed chiefly of dolomitic 

limestone and quartzite and known as the Baxa series, from 
the hill-station of Baxa, is found between the Damudas and 
the Dalings. Neither of these series has yielded any fossils, nor have they any 
specihl lithological features in common with individual members of the subdivisions 
into which the unfossiliferous rocks of other parts of the Himalaya have been grouped. 
Like these latter, however, they are now referred to the pre-Cambrian systems of the 


♦ Manual of the Otology of India, 1st edition, VoL I (1879). 

f A. V\ Rogers in 10th Jnutfai Report of the GeoL Commission of the Cape of Good Hope, 162 (1905). 

% Hailey Willis, Eliot Blalkwelder and R. H. Sargent: Research in China , pt. 1, 207 (1907). 

§ Rev. W. Howchin: Quarterly Journal Geological Society, Vol. LXIV, 2*4 (1908). The age of the South 
Australian tillite here referred to is regarded by Dr. Howohin as Cambrian* but all Australian geologists are not 
agreed upon this point, some considering it to be part of the Permo-Carboniferous boulder-bed and so homo- 
taxial with our Talchfr ttUHjp. 

ii P.R. Mallet: 'Memqirs t Gtol6gical Survey of India, VoL XI, 89 (1875) - r P. X. Bose: Records, Geological 
Survey of I dia, Vus- XXIV, 217 (189U 
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Indian Peninsula, of which they probably constitute merely an outlying' portion. Tho 
metalliferous Dalings in some respects resemble the Dharwars, whilst the rocks of 
the Baxa series may find their nearest relatives among the members of the Cuddapah 
system. 

Both the Daling and the Baxa series always appear to overlie the crushed repre¬ 
sentatives of the Damuda series and also the beds of the Sub-Himalayan zone, which 
fringe the southern mountain-foot. For this reason they were formerly regarded 
as possibly younger than the Damudas, but we now know that one of the most persistent 
features of the tectonic geology of the Sub-Himalayan zone is the manner in which the 
younger formations appear to dip below and underlie the older beds in the higher hills, 
a feature which we have seen to be due to recumbent folds and reversed faults; and 
when we find that each higher member is more metamorphosed and more crushed 
than that below, we may safely assume that the apparent sequence is the reverse of 
the true one and that, as in the case of the Tal series and associated rocks in western 
Garhwal, the Daling is in reality older than the Baxa series and the latter older than 
the Damudas. 
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THE TIBETAN ZONE. 


The most northerly o! the three zones of the Himalaya embraces not onty’ tK^' 
northern part of this mountain range, but extends far into Tibet and comprised one of 
the most complete representations of the geological record to be found in the world, 
r anging, as it does, from almost the earliest period of which there have yet been obtain¬ 
ed any unequivocal organic remains down to the Tertiary epoch. Between these 
extreme limits not a single period remains unrepresented, for, although there may be 
local gaps in one area, these are bridged over in another; and as a book may be restored 
in its entirety from a number of incomplete copies, so the geological record may, with the 
exception of a few pages at the beginning and a few at the end, be pieced together 
from the editions lying open in the mountains of Kumaun, Spiti and Kashmir. 

Throughout the Himalaya, this northern, or Tibetan, zone is met with almost 
f the rone everywhere immediately behind the crystalline axis—the line 

of high peaks—of the great Himalayan range. It embraces 
the Ladak and Zangskar ranges with their intervening troughs, and extends far to the 
north, probably at least to the great lake basin of Tibet and possibly as far as the Kuen 
Lun range. It consists of a vast thickness—more than 20,000 feet—of sediments almost 
entirely of marine origin and represented by such rocks as slate, sandstone, conglomer¬ 
ate and limestone. Along its southern border it is in contact with the Himalayan 
granite, which throws out branches ramifying through and metamorphosing the com¬ 
ponent members of the sedimentary zone. 

Fossils had long been known to occur to the north of the great Himalayan range, 

Early stratigraphic^ work in the the Bacred ‘ * saligram’ * * of the Hindus having been identi- 
Himaiaya. fied as an ammonite related to those found in the Jurassic 


beds of Europe, and as early as the year 1831, the presence of genera common in 
the European Palaeozoic and Mesozoic systems had been recorded in the Himalaya.f 
No systematic work, however, was undertaken till some years later, when General 
Sir R. Strachey visited the Kumaun Himalaya and Ngari KhorsumJ and laid the 

* “ Saligram " arc ammonites brought into India chiefly from the Jurassic shales of Kumaun, Ngari Khorsum 
and the upland 4 n f Tibet on the northern frontier of Nepal. They are to be found in Hindu tomples in India, and 
are also worn as cbnrms. Among the Buddhists of Tibet they are also regarded as having magical properties and 
are used in certain mystic rites. Serat Chandra Das also drafts attention to^the presence of fossils among the 
offerings to the gods in Denaa*til monastery near Samye on the Brahmaputra [Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet , 
edited by W. W. Rockhill, p. 209 (1904)]. 

t Gleaning?in Science, VoL III, 30 (1831). 

J Spelt NarwKhorsam in previous parts, but the more correct form has now been substituted. Wo have ex¬ 
perienced great diMrolty in dealing with Tibetan names, sinoe no phonetic system has yet been universally 
adopted. In the case of Indian names, we have decided, for the sake of consistency, to adopt the orthography 
of the Imperial Gazetteer, but, in dealing with names of Tibetan origin, we feel that this’ course would lead to 
needless perpetuation of error and have decided to employ the.nearest possible approximation to the correct 
pronunciation. Thus, according to reeoguisod standards of transliteration, the name Ngari Khorsum is written in 
Tibetan (m)Nga(h)-ri(s) (h)Khor-(g)sum; the letters in brockets, being silent letters, may be elided, thus 
leaving the name as pronuounoed— : Nga-ri Khor-sum. In the case of Zangskar, we also follow the Tibetan 
spelling in preference to the form “ Za*koi M employed in the Imperial Gazetteer; the Tibetan form is 
Z*ng« (d)kar, which, in Central Tibet, would lie pronounced Zang>kar, but in Ladak Zangskar. This is very 
near the form Zanskar sanctioned by long usage, which, however, has latterly been discarded for Zaskar, pre- 
u-n ably th$ near cstappioximation to the Tibetan word that the Kashmiri it capable of. IH. wL H>] 
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foundations of Himalayan stratigraphical geology. He was followed by Dr. F. Stoliczka, 
•whose description and subdivision of the fossiliferous rocks of Spiti*—a valley lying to 
.the- north of Kulu—long served as the basis for the classification of the sedimentary 
rooks of the Tibetan zone. Simultaneously the work of Lieutenant-Qolonel Godwin- 
Austenf and of Verch6re$ proved the extension of this zone into Kashmir, and the 
subsequent surveys of Kumaun, Ngari Khorsum and Spiti by Mr. C. L. Griesbach§ 
and of Kashmir by Mr. E. Lydekker,|| both confirmed and amplified the results of 
Stoliczka’s earlier traverses, whilst the publications of the Geological Survey Department 
bear witness to the amount of attention that the Tibetan zone has received in recent 
years.^ Although much still remains to be done, and we can hardly claim yet to have 
advanced beyond the threshold of Himalayan stratigraphical investigation, neverthe¬ 
less we have obtained sufficient evidence to reveal the striking fact that, throughout 
almost the whole period covered by that branch of geology known as “Historical 
Geology”—that is to say, that portion of the geological time-scale determined by the 
remains of living organisms— what is now the northern slope of the great Himalayan 
range lay beneath the waters of a sea, which extended over Tibet and stretched at one 
time to China and at another to the Mediterranean. Throughout almost the whole 
of this period, the sea-floor continued steadily to subside and thus rendered possible 
the deposition on it of those thousands of feet of sediments which have now been raised 
once more into dry land and form part of the highest mountain range in the world. 
This great series of fossiliferous sediments falls into a number of natural subdivisions 
which are not capable of exact adjustment to those of the European scale. Thus the 
Correlation ©f the tyrtemi of c ^ ear line °* division which is found in Europe between the 
Europe** 1 *" *°" e wit " tho,e of P*!® 0550 * 0 an d Mesozoic groups does not exist in the Hima¬ 
laya, where beds of Permian age pass upwards by perfect 
gradation into others with Lower Triassic fossils. There is no break in the continuity 
of the deposits, and it is consequently impossible to define exactly where Palaeozoic ends 
and Mesozoio begins. Similarly, a well-marked break in the Indian deposits may be 
bridged over by a perfectly continuous sequence in the rocks of Europe, and it has now 
been found impracticable to apply to the one region the nomenclature of the other. 
Hence the natural groups of the Himalayan sequence must for the most part be 
recognised as individual units, characterised by names of their own and referable only 
approximately to European equivalents. 

The most marked break in the Indian stratigraphical sequence occurs at the base y 
cuMtociim of the deposit* 01 the Talchir boulder-bed, and this has been adopted by 
of the Tibetan .one. Sit Thomas Holland as a datum line for the classification of 

all the post-Purana rocks, the beds found below this break being included in his 


* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, VoL V (I860.' 

f Quarterly Journal, Geological 'Society, Vol. XX (1864), XXI (lwJ6), XXII (1866). 
t Journal, Aeiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV (1866). XXXVI (1867). 
i Memoire. Geological Survey of India, VoL XXIII (1881). 

It Memoire, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXII (1883). 
f Pal Indica, Serloa XV, Vohu I to V. 
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‘‘Dravidian group” and those above it in the ‘‘Aryan group.”* These two divisions 
are clearly marked of! from one another in the Salt Range and also r in Kashmir, but 
there is some difficulty in demarcating them exaotly in other parts of the Himalaya; 
and in the present state of our knowledge of Himalayan stratigraphy the dividing line 
between the two cannot be rigidly laid down. 

The following table shows the subdivisions recognised in the rocks of the Tibetan 


zone: 


£ 

S 

C3 


< 


£ 


o 
« 

I o 

A 

< 

\ 1 

X 

: Q 


Table XLI.f 


System or subdivision. 


Approximate European 
equivalent. 


Kahewas of Kashmir ; Ossiferous Beds of Ngari Khorsum j Pleistocene. 
Strati graphical break. 


Nummulitic Limestone of Ngari Khorsum ; Indus Valley j Tertiary. 

TERTI ARIES. 

KAMPA SY8TEM —^- 


Flysch of Ngari Khorsum; Chikkim series ; Oiumal Cretaceous. 

SERIES. 

Sprri Hhales ; J urassic of Southern Tibet. " Jurassic. 

Kioto Limestone. - 


(in Kashmir) 

Zewan stage. 

Gangamopteris Beds. 
Stratigraphical break. 


Lilang system. 

Kuung system. 

(in Spiti) 

Stratigraphical break . 


Trias. 

Permian. 


Po SERIES 


Panjal Volcanich. 


Kanawar 

SYSTEM. 


LlPAK SERIES J 

Muth system. 
Stratigraphical break. 
Haimanta system. 


fin Kumaun) 

Strati- 

graph¬ 

ical 


Carboniferous. 


break . 


Devonian. 


Silurian. 


! Cambrian and possibly in 
I part Pre-Cambrian. 


Tibetan zone in Spiti and Kumaun (Plates xuii, xuv, xlv). 

Haimanta system. 

The Haimanta system was the name given by Mr. C. L. GriesbachJ to a series 

Haimant. s item °* conglomerates, quartzites and slates found in the 

Kumaun and Garhwal Himalaya and immediately overlying 
the crystalline schists of the Vaikrita system. The passage from the one 
system into the other is often quite gradual and no hard and fast lina pan be 
drawn between the two. This is no doubt due to the fact that the Vaikrita system 
consists partly of sedimentary beds which have been metamorphosed by the Himalayan 

* T. H. Holland: Trans. Min. and Oml. Inst. of India, VoL 1,48 (1908). 

t Sec page 972. 

% Mtwoire, GmlogtoU Survey of India, Vol. XXU1 (1891). 
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granite and which are in all probability merely the altered representatives of the lowest 
members of the Haimanta system (see above, page 220). The greatest development 
of this system is found in the Kumaun and Garhwal Himalaya, but it is also seen in the 
mountains to the north of Kulu, in Spiti and in Lahaul. In Spiti, the uppermost 
beds have yielded trilobites similar to those found in the rocks of the Cambrian system 
in other parts of the world.* 3 


Muth system. 

The beds of the Haimanta system are overlain by a group of beds named by Sto- 
Coni uroeitone and congio- licska the “Muth series.” In Kumaun and Garhwal the 

lowest member is a dark coral limestone with imperfect fos¬ 
sils, said to be of Ordovician age; this subdivision is not found in Spiti, the slates 
with Cambrian trilobites being overlain unconformably by a conglomerate composed 
of pebbles of the underlying rooks. The next bed, both in the eastern and western 
Red quartzite. sections, is a red quartzite, the colour of which is very 

persistent and serves as an unfailing guide to the recog¬ 
nition of this subdivision; it contains no determinable fossils, but is overlain by 
Foisiiiferous limestone. limestone with corals including the very characteristic 

species Holy sites catcnvlaria —trilobites and brachiopods, 
such as occur in the Silurian rocks of Europe. Above this is a remarkable band of 
white quartzite, which is a constant feature in Himalayan sections of this part of the 
Muth quartzite fossiliferous series. It is known as the Muth quartzite, 

from the village of Muth in Spiti. At its base are some thin 
bands of darker quartzite containing a brachiopod [Pentamerus (?) oblorujus] probably 
identical with a species common in the upper part of the Gothlandian of Europe. No 
fossils have been found in the main mass of the quartzite, which may be of either Goth¬ 
landian or Devonian age and probably represents a part of each system. 


Kanawar system. 

In parts of Spiti, but not in the more easterly sections of Kumaun and Garhwal, 
the Muth quartkite passes up into a thick series of limestone 
and shale containing at the base fossils which are possibly 
of Devonian age, but in its upper beds a rich fauna characteristic of the lower Carboni¬ 
ferous (Mountain Limestone) of Europe. This is overlain by about 2,000 feet of shale 
.'nd quartzite containing two important fossiliferous horizons, the lower of which has 

yielded plant remains and the upper is characterised bv 

Po series: Fenestella shales. ** J 

great numbers of Bryozoa, amongst which the genus Fenestella 
is particularly common: this bed has consequently been named the *‘Fenestella 
shales. ”f It corresponds in age with the Upper Carboniferous of Europe. These two 
groups of beds, the limestone series and the shale and quartzite, have only been found 

* H. H. Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India t Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1 (1904V 
t Ibid. 
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■completely developed in Spiti and Kanawa?, being absent from Garhwal and Kumaun. 
The lower series is very well exposed in the valley oi the Lipak river near Ido, a 
village on the right bank of the Spiti river just above its oqnfluence with the Sutlej; 
it has consequently been named the Lipak series, whilst the upper beds, the shales and 
quartzites, are known as the “Po series,” after the village of Po in lower Spiti. For 
convenience of reference the two may be grouped together under the name “ Kanawar 
system.” 

The top of the Po series, which corresponds approximately with the end of the 
Carboniferous period in Europe, marks an important epoch in the stratigraphi^al his¬ 
tory o! the Spiti and Kumaun Himalaya. The shales and quartzites pass upwards 
into conglomerates composed of rolled boulders of limestone, slate, quartzite and 

Break in continuity of deposits granite derived from the erosion of the various older rocks, 
above the Kanawar system. such as the Po quartzites, Lipak limestones and mem¬ 
bers of the Haimanta system. It is thus clear that before the deposition of this 
conglomerate ports of the sea-floor, on which the older systems had been laid 
down, were raised up to form dry land, which then underwent erosion. Similar con¬ 
ditions prevailed throughout Garhwal and Kumaun and may have extended even 
further east, but the whole of the Nepal, Bhutan and Assam Himalaya is still unsur¬ 
veyed and we know practically nothing of the geological conditions to the east of Kum¬ 
aun. A group of beds, which'hus been described as the Dothak series,* at the lower end 

of the Phari plain, may possibly cover a part of this period, 
Doth«k senes <n Tibet. whilst fossils of approximately the same age as those of the 

Fenestella shales have been found in rolled boulders in the gorge of the Subansiri in 
Assamf and thus afford evidence of the presence of fossiliferous beds somewhere in 
the catchment area of that river, but their relations to such older and younger beds 
as may be present are completely unknown. 

In the Kumaun and Garhwal Himalaya the whole of the Po series, as well as the 
Absence of Kanawar system Lipak series, is wanting, and the overlying beds rest usually 
from Kumaun. on an eroded surface of the Muth quartzite or, more rarely, 

on the underlying limestone. In Spiti and Kanawar extensive erosion took place 
throughout the greater part of the area before the deposition of the conglomerate 
which occurs above the Po series, but at both the upper and lower ends of the Spiti 
valley, the Lipak series and the Po series have been preserved. 


Kuling system. 

The next overlying series was first observed in Spiti by Stoliczka, who named it 
the Ruling series4 It consists of conglomerate at the base overlain by calcareous 

♦ H. H. Hayden: Memoir*. Geological Surety of India, Voi. X.WVl. |wirt 2 (11)07). 

f J. M. Maclaron: Kt/ord*. Geological Survey of India. Voi. XXXI, 180 (11X4): C. Dicnor : ibid, Vol. XXX11. 
180(1905). 

X Memoir*. Geological Survey of India , Vof. V, pt.-l (1805). 
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sandstone which is covered in turn by a bed of black shale—about 150 feet thick—known 
as the “ Productus shales ”* on account of the predominance in it of brachiopods, 
which were originally referred to that genus. In Kumaun and Garhwal the presence 

of the conglomerate and overlying calcareous sandstone has 
not been recorded, but the Productus shales appear to lie 
directly on one or other horizon of the older systems. The fossils of the Productus 
shales are numerous and well preserved, and this horizon, together with the underly ing 
sandstone and conglomerate, is regarded as approximately equivalent to the Permian 
system of Europe. 


• Lilting system. 

The next overlying beds show a distinct change both in the character of the com* 
ponent rocks as well as in the fauna that they contain; for whereas the predominant 
elements of the Ruling system are shallow-water coastal deposits, such as conglomerate, 
sandstone and shale, containing the remains of brachiopods. the next group of beds 
consists chiefly of limestone, deposited for the most part in deeper water beyond the 
reach of the sand and mud derived from the neighbouring land. The fauna, too, 
comprises chiefly ammonites, with only a comparatively small percentage of brachio¬ 
pods. The change, though rapid, is by no means abrupt; marine conditions still 
prevailed, but the sea-bottom slowly subsided and what was formerly a comparatively 
shallow-water area now became deeper and further removed from the shore. There 
was no interruption of continuity of deposition on the sea-floor nor any sudden change 
in the character of the deposits. It is consequently impossible in the Himalaya to draw 
any hard line between the top of the Palaeozoic group and the base of the Mesozoic, 
the passage from one to the other being perfectly gradual. The Productus shales 
pass up into an alternating series of thin bands of shale interbedded with equally 
thin bands of impure limestone; as the series is .followed upwards, the calcareous 
element increases and the shale disappears and thence there extends to a ver¬ 
tical thickness of over 6,000 feet a perfectly uninterrupted group of deposits of which 
the predominant rock is limestone, with subordinate bands of shale and sandstone. 
This vast series of marine sediments comprises representatives of all the* 'rfiembers 
of the Mesozoic group of Europe, which can be readily identified by means m the numer¬ 
ous fossils that they contain. The most important subdivision, both in point of thick¬ 
ness as well as of fossil contents, is the Lilang system, which is over 3,000 feet thick 
in Spiti and rather less in the Kumaun and Garhwal Himalaya. The base of this 
system is regarded as lying immediately above the Productus shales and beneath a 
thin band of limestone known as the Otoceras zone, so called from the prevailing genus 
of ammonite found in it. The lower beds of the Lilang system correspond to the Lower 
Trias of Europe and possibly in part to the uppermost subdivision of the Permian 
system. They consist of thin bands of limestone and shale, passing upwards into a 
thick bed of nodular limestone. Part of this latter bed, together with a series of bands 

* J fomoir*, Otttfftyknl Sttwy of India, Vnl. XXMl, 90 (1891); XXXVI, pt. 1 (MK>4). 
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oi limestone separated by thin partings of shale, represents the Muschelkalk of Europe, 
whilst the remainder of the Middle Trias, the Ladinic stage of Europe, is represented 
by shale and limestone containing the characteristic European fossil Daonella lomrneli. 
Above this, again, are representatives of the carnic and juvavic stages of the Upper 
Trias (for correlation see below, p. 239). 

Kioto Limestone. 

From Spiti eastwards as far as the western frontier of Nepal, the Zangskar range 
, is usually capped by a great mass of limestone, over 2,000 

feet in thickness, which is for the most part unfossiliferous, 
but the uppermost beds contain a rich Jurassic fauna, whilst those at the base 
contain bivalves ( Megaiodon and Dicerocardiutn) characteristic of the Upper Trias. 
The upper part was named by Stoliczka the “ Tagling limestone ” and the lower the 
“ Para limestone,” of which the Tagling was intended to represent the Jurassic, and the 
Para the Triassic, part. like most of the other Himalayan formations, however, this 
limestone mass cannot be subdivided according to the European scale ; it is a well- 
charcterised stratigraphical unit in which it is impossible to say where the Triassic part 
ends and the Jurassic begins. It is therefore necessary to have a single name for it, and 
in recent publications of the Geological Survey it has been referred to as the Grey Lime¬ 
stone,” * in whioh term was included the whole limestone mass between the top of the 
Quartzite series of the Lilang system and thje base of the Spiti shales. Unfortunately the 
term “ Grey limestone” had already been lapplied to a subdivision of the Nummulitic 
series in Hazara f and to employ it also fd- the limestone of Spiti and Kumaun would 
lead to confusion. The latter might appropriately be called the “ Kioto limestone,” as 
it is well seen in the cliffs behind Kioto in upper Spiti. Of its two subdivisions the name 
Para stage is restricted to the beds containing Megaiodon and latterly known 
as the “ Megaiodon limestone,” f whilst the Tagling stage includes all the rest. 

All the subordinate stages of the European Trias have been recognised by their 
fossils, but the perfect continuity from base to summit of the stratigraphical sequence 
of the Mesozoic group in the Himalaya, where a single mountain-side not infrequently 
affords a complete section from the Productus shales to the top of the Spiti shales, 
renders it impossible to define the exact limits corresponding to those of the stages 
of the European Trias. The classification of the Himalayan sequence is, therefore, 
based on the natural subdivisions of its component beds which, according to their fossil 
contents, can be approximately referred to their European equivalents; Such corre¬ 
lation is facilitated by the large number of characteristic European species, particularly 
of ammonites, found also in the Himalayan Trias. The general resemblance of the 
fauna of the Trias of the Himalaya to that of the Alps is indeed so great as to lead to the 

* A. ron Krufit: Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXJJ, pt. 8 (JD02); C. Dimer: Pal. Jndica, Mr. 
XV.VoL V, No. 3 (1908). 

f 0. 8> Middle mi**: Memoir*, Geological Survey of India. VoL XXVI (1890). 

X H. H. Hajdon t Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt 1 (1904) i C. Dieott i op. cit. 
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conclusion that during the Triassic epoch, the sea, known as the Tethys, which extended 
over much of Asia, was continuous with that in which the Trias of the Alps was being 
laid down, and that thus intercommunication took place between these two areas. 


Spiti shales. 

In Spiti, as well as in the Garhwal and Kumaun Himalaya, the steep limestone 
spiti un to °hffs (Kioto limestone) of the Zangskar range are usually 

capped by undulating downs covered with black friable 
shales. These are known as the Spiti shales and have yielded large numbers of ammonites 
and belemnites of Upper Jurassic type.* 


Giumal and Chikkim series. 

Here and there, resting on the Spiti shales, lie beds of sandstone, occasionally capped 

by limestone and shale ; these are known as the Giumal sand¬ 
stone, Chikkim limestone, and Chikkim shales, respectively, 
and have been so named after the villages of, Giumal and Chikkim in Spiti; they 
have yielded few fossils, but such as have been found are of Cretaceous age.f 


Giumal and Chikkim series. 


Classification of the Aryan and Dravidian systems of the Tibetan zone in 

Spiti and Kumaun. 

The above short description of the Palseozoic and Mesozoic rocks of the Tibetan 
zone is based on their development in Spiti and in the mountains of Kumaun and 
Garhwal, in which areas they have been studied in greater detail than elsewhere, whilst 
the sequence from the base of the Haimantas to the Chikkim shale is the most complete 
and continuous yet observed in any part of the Himalayan region. Even in these areas, 
however, much still remains to be done, especially in the direction of a detailed study 
an d subdivision of the Kioto Limestone which embraces the uppermost Trias and 
the greater, part of the Jurassic system. 

The change from limestone to Spiti shales and Giumal sandstone marks the 

beginning of a new phase in the geological history of 
ofin**""*** the Himalaya and Tibet. The Tethys gradually began 
Himalayan am. recede, its southern shores crept slowly northwards and 

areas, whic h, thr o ug hout almost the whole of the Triassic and lower Jurassio periods, 
had lain beneath a dear and tranquil sea, were now brought within reach first of 
tpud ^ silt and then of sand and grit carried down by rivers from the south. 
Grad ually the sea retreated until the northern ranges of the Himalaya and the whole 
of Tibet became a continental-area. During the progress of this change, however, 

• F. Stollczkft i Memoir*. Geological Survey of Mia, Vol. V. (1800); V. Uhlig« Pai.Miea. Ml. XV, Vol. IV 
(1WSV ’ 

t F. Stolioxka i op. til 
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deposition continued for some time in Ladak, Ngari Khorsum and Central Tibet; the 
deposits thus formed are of lower Tertiary age and are partially marine and partially ofi 
fresh-water or estuarine origin. The former are found in Tibet and in Zangskar and the 
latter in the Indus valley in Kashmir. In Zangskar these Tertiary beds are repre¬ 
sented by a mass of nummulitic limestone found at an elevation of 18,300 feet on 
the peaks above the Singhgi La,* whilst, further east, nummulitic limestone is said by 
Mr. Griesbach to overlie the Cretaceous beds in Ngari Khorsum, to the north-east of 
the Niti Pass.f The Tertiary rocks of the Upper Indus valley and of the more 
easterly portions of Tibet will be referred to subsequently (infra, p. 245). 

None of these beds are younger than eocene, the oldest subdivision of the Tertiary 
system, and they thus furnish us with an approximate date for the close of the marine, 
and the opening of the continental, phase in the history of the Indo-Tibetan area; 
this date may be placed in the latter part of the eocene period of the Tertiary epoch. 
The crustal disturbances which then took place, resulting in the rise of the land and 
retreat and disappearance of the sea, were accompanied by great volcanic activity, 
evidences of which are now to be seen in the lava-flows associated with the Tertiary 
deposits and in the dykes of intrusive rock found cutting through all the older sedi¬ 
mentary deposits. 

The annexed table shows the detailed classification of the Aryan and Dravidiaa 
rocks of Spiti and Kumaun4 


The “ Exotic Blocks ” of Malla Johar (Plate xlvi). 

Before passing on to discuss the development and distribution of the Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic beds in other parts of the Himalaya, it is necessary to refer to a very pecu¬ 
liar group of detached blocks of limestone and other rocks found in the extreme north 
of Kumaun on the Indo-Tibetan frontier and beyond in Ngari Khorsum (Hundes). The 
culminating ridge of the Zangskar range in Malla Johar and the northern slopes of the 
same range at Chitichun in Ngari Khorsum are composed chiefly of Spiti shales overlain 
by a sandstone formation (the equivalent of the Giumal sandstone of Spiti) which passes 
upwards into a series of sandstone and shale (probably of Cretaceous age) exactly resem¬ 
bling the European “ Flysch.” Overlying these and resting sometimes on the Spiti 
shales and sometimes on the flysch, and inextricably mixed with, and embedded in, masses 
of andesite and other basic volcanic rocks, are innumerable blocks of sedimentary rook, 
varying in size from mere pebbles to masses of many thousand cubio yards in volume. 
Blocks of limestone, sandstone, Spiti shale and flysch lie scattered through the voloanios 

* T. I). LaTouclie j Records, Otdtogicol Surety of Indio, Vol. XXI, ISO (1988). 
t Mtmoirt, Otologicol Surety of Indio, Vol. XXIII (1881). 
t A. von Krafft: Gtntrol Report, Geological Surety of Indio, 1800-1900 (1001) { 

8. H. Hoyden: Mtmoirt, Geological Surety of Indio, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1 (1004)} 

C Dtenor s Pol, Iniica, wr. XV, Vol. V, Xo. 3 (1003). 
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Tablk XLII 


Sbdimbntaby bocks or nut Turn an Zonb in 8rm and Kctmadn. ^op^*® 

---- Equivalents, 

Nummnlitic limestone and Volcanics of Kumaun and Naari r 
Khorsum. Eocene. 

“Flysch” of Kumaun and Ngari Khorsum. ~ 

“Chikkim shales.” 

‘ ‘Chikkim limestone. ” Cretaceous . 

‘ ‘Giumal sandstone. ” 

“Spiti shales.” i 


Kioto 

Lime- 


‘Tagling stage.’ 
‘Para stage. ” 


“Quartzite series” with Spirigera maniensis (KiafTt). 

“Monotis shales” with Monotis salinaria (SchJotheim). 

“Coral limestone” with many corals and Spiriferina griesbachi 
(Bittner). 

Lilano “Juvavites beds” with Jimmies angulatus (Diener). 

“Tropites beds” with Tropites cf. siMullatus (Mojsisovics). 

“Grey shales” with Joannitex cymbiforrnis (Wulfen). 

“Halobia beds” with Haldbia cf . comata (Bittner). 
system. “Daonella limestone” with Daonella indica (Bittner). 

“Daonella shales” with Daonella lommeli (Wissman). 
“Muschelkalk limestone with Ptychites ruqifer (Oppel). 
“Nodular limestone. 

“Hedenstrsemia beds” with Hedenstrannia moj&isooicsi (Diener). 
“Meekoceras zone” with Meckoceras varaha (Dicner). 

“Ophiceras zone” with Ophiceras sakvntaln (Dienor). 

“Otoceras zone” with Otoceras ivtxuhmrdi (Crieshneli). 

“Productiw shales” with X max pis and ('yclo Joints above and 
| Marqinifera himilaycnsis (Dionor) below. 

, Ruling “Calcareous sandstone” with Spirifer fasciger (Kcyacrling) and 
i system. Spirifer warroui (Waagon). 

Conglomerate, grit and sandstone. 

i 

Kana- “Po series” including “Fenestella shales” with Protoretepora 
war ampla (Lonsdale). 

SYSTEM. “Lipak scries;” chief! v limestone with Synngothyris cuspidala 
(Martin) above and Atrypa aspeta (Schlotheim) below. 

“Muth quartzite” with Pentamerus cf. oblongm (Sowerby) at 
base. 

Muth Limestones with Trilobites, Brachiopods and Corals (including 
system. Halysites eatenularia Lamarck). 

“Red quartzite.” 

Conglomerate in Spiti and coral limestone in Kumaun. j 

Slate, quartzite and limestone with trilobites. I 

Hai- Blue and black slate (weathering bright red), with carbonaceous j 
manta shales. 

I system. Slate and quartzite. 

i Conglomerate in Kumaun,—absent from Spiti. 


Ruling 


system.] 


Jurassic. 
Rhwtic and 

Dachstei^kalk 

Juvavic. 


Carnic. 


Ladinic . 

MuschcU 
knlk 
Lntrer 
Trias. 


Permian. 


Carbonif- 


Devonian. 


Silurian. 


Cambrian and 
(?) Pre-Cam- 
brian. 


Trias, 
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with no trace ol regularity or arrangement, whilst the jumble becomes the more con¬ 
fused when the fossiliferous character of certain of the blocks reveals the striking fact 
that almost every stratigraphical horizon from Permian to uppermost Cretaceous finds 
its representative in one or other individual block. Unfossiliferous blocks prevail, 
but those which contain fossils have yielded specimens both sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently well preserved to leave no room for doubt as to the particular horizon to 
which each belongs. When, however, we compare them with the corresponding horizons 
of the typical Palteozoic and Mesozoic sequence of Spiti and Kumaun, they are found to 
show a very marked difference both in their physical character and in the fauna that 
they contain. Thus the curious fact is revealed that in one and the same area, aud 
almost in contact with one another, there are two distinct facies of Permian, Triassic 
and Jurassic rocks, the one l)eing the typical Spiti-Kumaun facies and the other that of 
the exotic blocks. The latter, therefore, cannot be merely fragments of the underly ing 
beds which have been brought into their present anomalous position on the top of beds 
younger than themselves by a simple process of faulting to which the origin of certain 
of the European Klippenziige ” or "‘blocs exotiques'* has been ascribed; but 
they must have been transported fiom some other area, where the upper Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic facies is different to that of the typical Tibetan zone. Such an area may 
possibly be found to lie to the north, in Ngari Khorsum, which is still a terra incognita, 
but perhaps contains the solution of one of the most interesting problems of Indian 
stratigraphical geology. 

The invariable association of these exotic blocks with great masses of lava and other 
Mode of origin of the exotic volcanic rocks of sub-aerial origin affords a clue to the 
blocks manner in which they have been transported to their pre- 

rent position. During the great outburst of volcanic activity which took place 
throughout the northern parts of the Himalaya and in western Tibet in early Tertiarv 
times, these blocks were torn by the disruptive forces from their parent mass and 
carried on the lava-flows far to the south of their original home.* 

The Tibetan /.one in the Eastern Himalaya (Plate xlvii). 

We shall now try to follow the Tibetan zone from the typical areas of Spiti and 
Kumaun into other parts} of the Himalaya. We have already seen that in these two 
districts the only points of difference in the oldest (Dravidian) group of the fossiliferous 
rocks is the absence from Spiti of the Lower Haimanta conglomerate and of the coral 
limestone which occurs at the base of the Muth system in Kumaunf and the presence 
in lower Spiti of an extensive series of beds, the Kanawar system,J which has not 
lieen found in any part of Kumaun. 

* V \«>I 1 Kirtfft : Memoirs. Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII. pt. 3 (IMG). Vor liicnuuiv on the 
siibjrrt of flit* Kxotie block* «ec Record*. Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXV f, HI (ISOM). A //ay* hr. d. k\ A had 
HViTt., LX 11. .533 (180.1); Memoir*. Gt "logical Surety of India, .Vol. XXVJH, 1 (1811.5); Pal Jmfica. ktXV 
Vol. I. |»t. 3 (18117): Vol. II. pi. 3. ’ 

t Memoir*. Geological Surrey of India . Vol. XXIII (1801); XXXVI. pt. I (Hhu 
J Memoirs, Geological Stnwy of Indio. Vol. XXAVI, pt. 1 (1004). 
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The development of the Aryan group is almost identical in the two areas, but in 
Kumaun the Lilang system is not quite so thick as in Spiti. As the Tibetan zone is 
followed south-eastwards towards Nepal, this thinning out of the Lilang system (Trias) 
is very marked, the total thickness in Byans being only 2,000 feet as compared with over 
3,000 feet in Spiti. East of Kumaun practically nothing is known of the Tibetan zone 
until we reach the northern frontier of Sikkim, where there is a very extensive develop, 
ment of Jurassic beds, which appear to cover almost the whole of this part of 
Tibet from Sikkim and Bhutan on the south to beyond Lhasa. The limestones of the 
Lhonak range, north of Kinchinjunga, and a small group of limestones at the south* 
eastern edge of the Pbari plain, probably represent parts of the Trias and the Lias of 
Europe, and the hills which run from Kam-pa Dzong to Tuna contain an interesting 
group of limestone and shales (Kam-pa system) of Cretaceous and Lower Tertiary age.* 
The fossiliferous boulders of Permo-Carboniferous age, found near the mouth of the 
Subansiri river in Assam, have already been referred to (supra, p. 234). 

Thus we see. that little is known of the Tibetan zone to the east of Kumaun, but 
it is highly probable that Mesozoic rocks (chiefly Spiti shales and other Jurassic beds) 
run continuously eastwards along the northern frontiers of Nepal and Bhutan, possibly 
even as far as the gorge of the Brahmaputra. 

Kashmir and the Western Himalaya (Plate xlviii). 

Returning once more to our central area and proceeding north-westward and west¬ 
ward from Spiti, we find an extensive development of the Tibetan zone in Kashmir. 
In the year 1883 Lydekker published an account of the geology of Kashmir and adjoin¬ 
ing territories,t based on his own surveys and upon the work of previous servers, 
amongst whom the names of Drew,$ Godwin-Austen,§ Verchere jj and 'toliczka 
are conspicuous. This work was completed before detailed surveys of Spiti and Kumaun 
had been carried out and his classification of the rock-groups of Kashmir is on broader 
lines than that since adopted for the latter areas. He recognised four main systems in 
the rocks of Kashmir, viz. (1) “ Tertiary,” (2) “ Zanskar,” (3) “ Panjaland (4) “Crys¬ 
talline and Metamorphic.” 

The crystalline and metamorphic rocks, which consist of granite, gneiss and 

schist , cover the greater part of Northern Kashmir, including 

Crystalline rocks ; Baltistan, and run west-wards through Chilas and Gilgit 

into the mountains of Afghanistan, Towards the east they run through northern 
Ladak and probably continue thence through Western Tibet (Rudok) and Chumurti 
into the mountainous regions north of lake Manasarowar and the head-wateis of the 

* Memoir#, Geohyical Survey of India, Vol. XXXVJ. pt. 2 (1907). 

f Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXII (1883). 

J The Jttmmoo and Kashmir territories (1873). 

f Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. XV, 221 (1839), XX. 383 (1804). XXI, 492 (1803), XXII, 29 
(1806), Journal, BoyaX Getjgraphiati Society, XXXI, 30 (1839). 

|| JourntU f Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV, pt. 2 (1800). XXXVI. j*t. 2 (180<). 

5 Memoirs, Geological Svri'ey of India , Vol. V, pt. 1 (1803), pt. 3 (1800). 
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Brahmaputra. In Eastern Kashmir they constitute much of the district of Zangskar, 
sending out a narrow arm south-eastwards through Lahaul to join the rocks of 

the great Himalayan range between Kulu and Spiti, and thus merging into the crystal¬ 
line axis of the Himalaya. 

In south-west Kashmir a narrow strip of crystalline rocks runs along the Pir Panjal 
range, forming a narrow tongue protruding from the wider crystalline area of Chamba 
and the Dhauladhar range, which, again, is an offshoot from the crystalline axis of the 
Himalaya. 

The prevailing type amongst the rocks of this series both in Zangskar and in the 
Pir Panjal is the characteristic Himalayan biotite-granite, and these two crystalline 
areas are the result of the bifurcation of the hitherto unbroken central zone of the 
Himalaya. The crystalline zone, which crosses the Sutlej, as a single broad band, from 
east to west, splits up in Kangra district into two branches, one -of which, following 
the range between Kulu and Spiti, runs through Lahaul into Zangskar, where it ends 

their distribution. in the Nun Kun P eaks - °taer branch, still maintaining 

much the same trend, passes through the Dhauladhar range 
into the Pir Panjal, where it thins out to a narrow strip, separated only by a band, of 
insignificant width, of pre Tertiary rocks from the Sub-Himalayan zone of Jammu and 
the Murree hills. 

Between these, two branches of the crystalline zone lies a broad area of sedimentary 
rooks belonging to Lydekker’s “ Panjal ” and “ Zanskar ” systems, which correspond 
approximately with the Dravidian and Aryan groups, whilst along the north-east of 
the Zangskar branch runs the direct continuation of the Tibetan zone of Spiti. Through¬ 
out Kashmir the sedimentary beds continue north-wettwards until they meet the 
great crystalline complex of Baltistan, Gilgit and Chilas. 

The outermost strip of sedimentary beds, which lies between the Sub-Himalayan 

•< Panjal -vstemj zone of Jammu and Murree and the crystalline axis of the 

Pir Panjal range, has been included by Mr. Lydekker 
portly in his “ Zanskar ” system and partly in the “ Panjal ” system, which latter takes 
its name from the Pir Panjal range. 

The “ Panjal’ ’ system includes a great variety of rocks, all apparently devoid of fossils 
and consisting of slates, conglomerates and great masses of trap, representing old lava- 
flows; the slates and conglomerates prevail in the lower part of the system and the traps 
in the upper. The system completely surrounds the Srinagar valley and extends thence 
southwards along the edge of the crystalline zone of Zangskar. On the opposite side 

In E*stem JUshmir; of the latter it: ^h-west and south-west and is directly 

continuous with the Tibetan zone of Spiti. Small patches of 
the same system also occur at the lakes of Pangong and at Changchenmo near the 
frontier of Tibet. 

The “ Panjal ” rocks of the western or Srinagar area differ from those of the easterr* 
part of Kashmir; the upper division of the former is composed of great beds of trap, 
whereas this volcanic element is wanting in the latter area. No detailed subdivision of 
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the system was attempted by Mr. Lydekker, who correlated the whole of the Pan jab with 
the Dravidian rocks of the Tibetan zone, that is to say, with the whole rock series 
extending from the base of the Haimantas to the base of the Kuling system. Such 
correlation may be correct for Eastern Kashmir, where the sedimentary rocks on Jhe 
north-east of the Zangskar crystallines are the direct continuation of the Tibetan zone 
of Spiti. 

In the western area, however, it is highly probable that the “Panjal ” system, as 

in Chamba and the Pit anjal. in ^ Chamba and *' he Pir Pan j al ra ^g® includes also 

members of the Himalayan zone of the Simla region, the 
hads of the latter area being probably continuous through Kangra and Chamba to the 
Pir Panjal, and also being represented in Jammu by the limestone formation known as 
the “Great Limestone,” on which the Tertiary beds of the Sub-Himalayan zone 
rest unconformably. * Hence, in Western Kashmir, the “ Panjal ” system probably 
embraces representatives not only of the Dravidian members of the Tibetan zone, 
btit also of the pre-Cambrian rocks of the Himalayan zone. Mr. Lydekker made no 
attempt to discriminate between these two, since he believed them to be one and the 
same, and a detailed survey must be made of Western Kashmir'before the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two zones can be separated and compared. 

The only fossils hitherto found in the Panjal rocks of Western Kashmir occur in a 

Age of the voicanics of the band of limestone, which is interstratified with beds of volca- 

Panjai system. rvic ash in the upper or trappean division of the “ Panjal ” 

system in the hills around Imsalwara (Ambersilwara) about 20 miles to the north 
of Baramula. The fossils are mostly encrinites and brachiopods, but only very badly 
preserved specimens have been found. This fossiliferous bed, the age of which may be 
Devonian or Lower Carboniferous, is at present unique in the “ Panjal ” system and is 
well worth the attention of travellers in Kashmir. 

Above the “ Panjal ” system is a thick series of beds of which the prevailing 

rock is limestone, with some quartzites and shales near the 
anstar system j, a8e> This is Lydekker’s “ Zanskar ” system, which he sub¬ 
divided into three series, known as the Kuling, supra-Kuling and Chikkim series 

respectively. The Kuling series he regarded as the equivalent of the Productu' shales 
(originally named by Stoliczka the “ Kuling shales ”) of Spiti: the supra-Kuling series, 
which is composed chiefly of limestone, is the equivalent of the beds between the Otoceras 
zone (base of the Lilang system) and the base of the Chikkim limestone of Spiti, whilst 
the name, Chikkim series, was applied to the representatives in Kashmir of the Chikkim 
limestone and Chikkim shales. 

The sedimentary rocks of Kashmir, although highly fossiliferous in certain local* 
ities, are, as a rule, much poorer in fossils than those of Spiti and , Kumaun ; this, com¬ 
bined with the fact that time did not permit him to carry out his work on the detailed 


* H, R Medlioott: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vo], IX, 49 (1870) :-R. R. Simpson s Memoirs, Geological 
df India, Vol. XXXII, pt. 4 (1904). 
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scale that has since been possible in Spiti and Knmaun, led Lydekker to work on' 
broad lines and to rely largely on the physical characters of the rocks as a guide to their 
correlation with one another and with those of adjacent areas. Consequently all the 
slates, conglomerates and traps were referred to one system, the “ Panjal,” and all 
important groups of limestone to' the overlying system, the “ Zanskar.” 

In order to correlate the “ Panjal ” and “ Zanskar ” systems with the fossiliferous 

correlation with Tibetan zone groups of the Tibetan zone, we must turn first to that part 
in Spiti and Kumaun. 0 f K a9 hmir which adjoins Spiti. Here we find that the 

sedimentary beds of the Tibetan zone run continuously from the one area to the 
other ; although interrupted for a time bv the crystalline area of Zangskar, the 
same zone can be followed north-westwards to Vihi,Dras, Tilail and Gurais, where, 
however, owing partly to lack of fossils but even more to the fact that no detailed survey 
of these areas has yet been made, only a few of the subdivisions of the typical Spiti 
sequence have been recognised. The most interesting, and now the best known, of the 
above areas is Vihi. Here the massive hills of trap, which extend along the northern edge 
of the Srinagar plain and constitute the uppermost member of the “ Panjal ” system, 
are overlain by shales and limestones. Immediately behind the village of Zewan, and 
again near the foot of the hills to the north-west of Khunmu, are the two most famous 
localities for fossils in all Kashmir. Immediately overlying the trap are bands of chert 
and shale, in the latter of which have been found remains of fishes and plants ; these 
are of the greatest interest and importance, for the plants belong to the genus Ottnga- 
mopteris, a form specially characteristic of the lower Gondwana beds of the Indian 
Peninsula ; above the shale are the famous Zewan beds, which contain fossils identical 
with those of the Fenestella shales of Spiti. Overlying these, both at Khunmu and at 
the opposite side of the Vihi plain, are the Productus shales with their typical fossils, 
and above these, again, are limestones with Lower Triassic fossils similar to those of 
Spiti and Kumaun.* Thus, here, we have a link not only between the “ Zanska r ” 
system of Kashmir and the typical Tibetan zone, but also between both of these and 
the Gondwana system of the Peninsula. 

We have seen that, in Spiti and Kumaun, there is an unconformable break between 
the beds below the Productus shales and all older deposits, thus indicating a period of 
disturbance which set in after the deposition of the Fenestella shales, when much of the 
old sea-floor was raised up to $6rm dry land and was worn away by atmospheric agencies 
before it again sank beneath the waves. In Vihi there is no trace of this* unconformity 
or break in the sequence between the Zewan beds—the equivalent of the Fenestdla 
shales—and the Productus shales; marine conditions here continued uninterruptedly ; 
and whilst the more easterly areas were being raised up and denuded, this part of 

Kashmir remained continuously beneath the sea. On the 

Upper Palaeozoic unconformity, . • 

other hand, the presence of terrestrial plants m the deposits 
below the Zewan beds and overlying the Panjal traps! proves that the area in which 

* H. H. Hayden: Ilerorda, Geological Survey of India, VoL XXXVI, 23 (1907); A. C. Fetrard; Pal- Indica, 
New Serie*. Vol. II. N'o. i (100.1), Reeordv, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, 57 (1907). 
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these deposits now occur was either the estuary o! a river, or, if covered by the sea, was 
at least very near the coast, whilst the Panjal traps may represent lava-flows over the 
surface of the neighbouring land. Fossils similar to those of the Zewan beds have also 
been found at Barus on the right bank of the Jhelum, Pahlgam in the Lidar valley and at 
several points in the hills at the south-eastern end of the Kashmir valley. Recently, 
too, similar fossils have been found on the Golabgarh Pass in the Pir Panjal range. 

The lower part of the “ Zanskar ” system thus corresponds to the Lower Trias (Lower 
Lilang system) Productus shales and Fenestella shales of the Tibetan zone, and at the 
same time includes at its base beds which are correlated with the lower Gondwanas 
of the Indian Peninsula. The age of the Fenestella shales, and consequently of the 
Zewan beds, being upper Carboniferous, the underlying plant beds belong either to the 
„ . middle or upper division of the same system and the 

Panjal volcanic period. . . % J 

Panjal traps, being older still, may be of either lower or 
middle Carboniferous age. Hence we, see that, during the earlier part of the Carboni¬ 
ferous epoch, when the Lipak series of Spiti was being laid down under the sea. Eastern 
Kashmir was at least partly a land surface, studded with volcanoes from which were 
poured out the lavas which are now •epresented by the Panjal traps.* From the sea, 
which lay to the north-east, an arm ran out to Imsalwara, where fossiliferous limestones 
were laid down among beds of trap and ash. The shore probably lay along the northern 
side of the Kashmir valley either as a continuous land surface or a chain of volcapic 
islands and was connected through Chamba with the old continental area of the 
Himalayan zone. Towards the end of the Carboniferous epoch subsidence set in and 
the land gradually became submerged and was covered, first by estuarine muds in 
which remains of the land flora became imbedded, and, subsequently, by the Zewan 
beds with their marine fossils. Thenceforward marine conditions appear to havo pre¬ 
vailed throughout the whole of the Triassic and Jurassic epochs, when Kashmir was 
part of the floor of the Eurasian sea. the Tethys. 

Although the subdivision of the Himalaya into three zones, the Sub-Himalayan, 
Himalayan and Tibetan, which is so well marked eastwards of the Beas, is not so clearly 
defined in Kashmir where the crystalline rocks invade both the Tibetan and Himalayan 
zones and where the respective members of the two latter have not been satisfac¬ 
torily distinguished one from the other, yet the outer, or Sub-Himalayan, zone is clearly 
, . „ _ . . marked off and can be traced through Jammu into the 

Murree hills and the gorges of the Jhelum. This zone of 
Tertiary rocks has already been described above (p. 214), but there remains a group 
ofjbeds also of Tertiary age, to which reference has been made in connection with the 
Tibetan zone. These are the Indus val'ey Tertiaries, which extend as a long narrow 
strip in the valley of that river from eastern Ladak to Kargil. They are apparently 
quite unconnected with the Tertiaries of the Sub-Himalayan zone, and consist of con- 
g I (hue rates, sandstones and shales of fresh-water origin overlain by limestone with 
nummulites, which latter, it has already been seen, extends as far south as the Singhgi 

* See Appendix, p. 272, infra. 
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La in (twpra, page 288). With these Tertiary beds ate associated great 

masses of volcanic rock, chiefly ashes and lava-flows. 

The deposition of the nunmralitic limestone seems to have been the final chapter 
nmiimiiii ri- n—rto.-- of i® *h® marine history of the Himalaya and Tibet. With 

Zugdnr.] the outburst of volcanic activity the‘present or continental 

phase beeame established, and what had, for a lapse of time" which must be counted in 
millions of years, been more or less continuously the floor of a great sea was now gradu¬ 
ally raised up to form the highest mountain range on the face of the globe. 


Hazara (Plate xux). 

With the exception of Hazara, very little is known'of the geology of the great belt 
.. of mountains which extends westwards and north-westwards 

from Kashmir. We have already seen that in Kashmir 
the regularity’ of arrangement of the rocks, which to the east of the Beas fall readily 
into three zones, an outer or Sub-Himalayan, a central or Himalayan and an inner 
or Tibetan, has disappeared and although the outer zone of Tertiary rocks still 
persists through Jammu into the Murree^ hills, the Himalayan and Tibetan 
zones cannot at present be completely separated from one another. In Hazara the 
fusion of the three zones becomes even more complete; the Sub-Himalayan is no longer 
separated from the Tibetan by the Himalayan and crystalline rocks, but the two are 
in direct contact and the lowest member of the Tertiary system is intimately infolded 
with the Tibetan facies of the Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous systems, whilst the 
latter are also found in association with a great series of unfossiliferous slates, which is 
regarded as the equivalent of the Himalayan zone as developed east of the Beas. 

Concurrently with this change in the order of distribution of the three zones, the 
Cimafe in the trend of the strike or trend of the rocks, which from Nepal to the Jhelum 
^nT'cbenge ^r^rtiketT’oT^their is o® the whole S. E.-N.W., changes in Kashmir and bends 
component bode. round through E.-W. to N. E.-S. W. Consequent on this the 

mountain ranges also undergo a similar change of trend, and in Hazara run approximately 
from north-east to south-west. Nor is this bending of the ranges confined to the 
Himalayan chains, but is also reflected in the distant Salt Range of the Punjab. 

The rocks of Hazara have been subdivided into seven series,* known as the Crystal¬ 
line, the Slate series, the Infra-Trias,. the Triassic, the 
The rack groups of Hamm. Jurassic, the Cretaceous and the Tertiary. These form more 

or less parallel bands, with the youngest in the outer hillu to the extreme south-east. 
The upper part of the Tertiary system of Hazara is merely the south-westerly continua¬ 
tion of the Murree beds ; the lower portion or nummulitio series, consists of limestone, 
shale and sandstone with a band of coal. This series covers the greater part of S. E. 
Hazara, but where it has been removed by denudation the underlying beds of ti<- 
Mesozoic group have been exposed. These represent the Upper Triassic, Jurassic* and 
Cretaceous^sy<itomb and include formations such as the Spiti shales and Giumal sand st one , 
typical of the Tibetan zone. 


•c. a »ddleaii»«i Memoir «, CMogieai Survey If India, VoL XXVI (ISOS). 
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Beneath the Triassic beds is a series of rocks composed of limestone underlain by 

infra-Tria* and siate series. san dstona and shales wliich have a thick bed of conglome¬ 
rate at their base. This is known as the Infra-Trias. It lies 
unconformably on a great group of unfoesiliferous slates, the Slate series, which runs 
from north-east to south-west through the centre of Hazara. These slates, also known 
as the Attock slates, are probably the equivalent of the Simla slates of the Himalayan- 
zone. The Infra-Trias series was regarded by Mr. Middlemiss as the equivalent of the 
Blaini series of Simla, and it is therefore probable that the Slate series and the Infra- 
Trias represent the old sedimentary beds of the Himalayan zone. Behind thin, and 
forming most of north-western and northern Hazara, is a broad zone of granitic and 
crystalline-rocks, the south-eastern portion of which consists of schists and gneisses,, 
which may be partly Archaean but are to a great extent metamorphosed representa¬ 
tives of the Slate series and the Infra-Trias, which have been altered by contact with 
granite. The granite of this zone is the exact counterpart of the biotite-granite of the 
Himalaya, and we thus see in the crystalline zone the representatives of the Vailcrita 
system and the gneissose granite of the Himalayan zone. The great mountainous 
area lying between Northern Hazara and Northern Kashmir (Baltistan) on the one side 
and the Hindu Kush in longitude 70° on the other is still almost completely unsurveyed 
and deductions as to the geological conditions prevailing in that area can only 
be drawn from the few scattered observations which have been made in Gilgit and 
Chitral. The prevailing rocks appear to be granite and crystalline schists, but slates, 
quartzites and limestones, possibly representing the Dravidian members of the Tibetan 
zone,* occur in Hunza and Nagar, whilst beds of Devonian age have been found in 
the valley of the Kunar river in Chitral f and also on the Baroghil Pass % between 
Chitral and Wakhan. These rocks appear to strike towards the north-east and may 
possibly be connected with the fossiliferous series of Palaeozoic age found by Stoliczka 
in the Little Pamir and Yarkand, and thus serve as a link between the Tibetan zone 
of the Himala ya and the sedimentary rocks of the Tian Shan. 


Afghanistan. 

Between Chitral and the Kabul province of Afghanistan there is a broad tract of 
country, the western continuation of the Hindu Kush, of which nothing is known in 
detail but which Appears to be composed chiefly of crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
such as occur along the lower reaches of the Kabul river below Laghman. So far aa 
the rest of Afghanistan is concerned, there appear to be two broad stratigraphieal facies 
separated the one from the other by the Koh-i-Baba and Paghman ranges: The more 
southerly of these, which is found between Jalalabad and Kabul, comprises metamor¬ 
phic rocks associated with ruby-bearing crystalline limestone—a series recalling the 

* C. A. McMahon s Quarterly Journal, Geological Siviety, Vo). LV1, 337 <, 100!'). 

+ 0. A. McMahon »nd W. H. Hudkwton: Geological Magazine, Pei . IV. Vo). IX. 3, 49 (1902). 

♦ 0, H. Hayden s Memoirs, Gculogieal 'i-trrey of India, Vi'U XXXVI. l>t. I, 31 (1904). 
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Archsean beds of the Peninsula—and a younger marine group in many respects resem¬ 
bling part of the Tibetan zone of the Himalaya. The -marine group lies with marked 
unconformity on the raetamorphic beds and is composed of limestones, probably in 
part representing the Productus limestone of the Salt Range and its analogues in the 
Himalaya and partly embracing the Lilang system of the Tibetan zone. The 
northern facies, which is well seen in Barman, Saighan and the country to the north 
of the Afghan Hindu Kush, consists of limestones of Palaeozoic age overlain by a 
volcanic series possibly partly younger Palaeozoic and partly of Triassic age. This is 
covered by an extensive system of fresh-water beds with coal seams, * and containing 
fossil plants of Jurassic age. Neither the volcanic series nor the overlying Jurassic 
beds resemble any of the Mesozoic systems of the. Himalaya, but are, on the other 
hand, apparently identical with the Mesozoic beds of Russian Turkistan ;f hence during 
part of the Triassic and Jurassic peroids these two areas formed a continuous land 
surface, and probably constituted the. south-western coast of the Tethys. Above 
the Jurassic plant-bearing series is a mass of red conglomerate and sandstone, which 
is, however, only locally preserved, having been as a rule removed by denudation 
before the deposition of the next overlying rock group, the upper Cretaceous limestone. 
The latter extends all over Northern Afghanistan and is almost always markedly 
unconformable to underlying beds, a feature which indicates a great extension of the 
Tethys in Inter Cretaceous times, when the whole of Northern Afghanistan once more 
became submerged. This marine phase, however, was of only short duration, for evi¬ 
dence of the drying up of the sea is found in the beds of gypsum and rock-salt occurring 
in the older Tertiary rocks. Subsequently land plants and land shells appear, and 
all the great valleys of Eastern Afghanistan arc now filled with deposits of sand and 
boulders analogous to and possibly contemporaneous with, the Siwalik series of 
the outer Himalaya. 

* C. L, Gru^bucli : Record *. Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX. 93 (1887). 

t J. B. -MusbkctoJi : Turkistan (1880, 1900); G. Romanowski : Geology of Turkistan (1880*1890). 
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PAST HISTORY OP THE HIMALAYAN AREA. 


We maf now attempt to sketch roughly the past geological history of the Himalayan 
area. Our knowledge of the nature and distribution of the Archeean rocks is as yet too 
scanty to permit of any attempt to reconstruct the conditions prevailing at any part 
of that period and our history opens at the time when a shallow sea lay over Central 
and Northern India and extended into the Himalayan region, covering most of the 
area now lying on the Indian side of the axis of the present Great Himalayan range. 
In this were deposited beds of conglomerate, shale, sandstone and limestone, the 
materials for which were derived from the degradation of the Archman rocks, exposed 

in parts of what is now Peninsular India and also along 
the Tibetan edge of the Himalayan zone between Assam 
and Kashmir. The beds thus laid down are known as the Purana group in. the Penin¬ 
sular area * and include the Baxa, Jaunsar and Carbonaceous systems of the Hima l a ya. 
The connection of the one area with the other has still to bo proved and the reference 
of the old unfossiliferous Himalayan sediments to the Purana group i* consequently 
as yet only conjectural, but the conjecture has an air of probability which renders it 
for the moment the most suitable working hypothesis. Hence it is now generally 
believed that the Purana sea not only covered much of the Peninsula but also ex¬ 
tended over what are known as the les3er ranges of the Himalaya. Whether 
it extended northwards beyond the Himalaya we are unable to say since the 
whole of the interior of Tibet is, geologically speaking, unknown, but there is evidence 
to show that land existed in the Himalaya at least during part of the Purana era, 
and the sea may therefore have been bounded on the north by a Tibetan conti¬ 
nental area. 

Recent work in China has revealed the presence thfere of a series of pre-Cambrian 

beds which may be the equivalents of our Indian Puranas, 

its extension into China. , ,, , , , ,, , - „ . . 

and the presence at or below the base of the Cambrian 
system of a boulder-betj of clearly glacial origin, gives us a possible-clue to the true 
correlation of the Blnirji boulder-slate of the Himalayan zone and suggests that the 
Purana sea extended to China. 

Two marked periods of volcanic disturbance have left their records in these pre- 
Voicanic disturbances in Purana Cambrian beds of the central part of the Himalaya. The 
tim **- first occurred at the close of the Jaunsar period, when the 

lower beds of this system emerged from the sea and were covered by sheets of lava and 
■volcanic ash. Again subsidence set in and the disturbed and eroded beds were once 
mote submerged and were covered unoonformably by a thick calcareous deposit, 
the Deoban limestone. 


its extension into China. 


♦ T. Ha Holland t Tram, Mining and (hot. ImU of Ind in, Vol. I, 48 (1800); 
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The second period of volcanic activity occurred during the deposition of the beds 
of the Carbonaceous system and is marked by bands of volcanic ash and basalt, which 
are found at several horizons in the system, thus showing that volcanoes were active 
in this area throughout a period of considerable duration. 

The next era of which we have a record in the Himalaya is that named by 

Sir Thomas Holland the Dravidian ; it begins with the 
conglomerates and other shallow-water deposits of the 
Haimanta system and extends to the period of disturbance of upper Palssozoic age 
characterised by the Talchir boulder-bed of Peninsular India and the great outburst 
of volcanic activity in Kashmir. 

The Haimanta, the oldest of the Dravidian systems, is characterised by deposits 

of detrital origin such as conglomerates, sandstones (quart- 

lUiminte period. j 

zites) and slate*, with only rare and * insignificant beds of 
limestone at its upper limit. It is evident therefore that it was laid down in shallow 
water near a coast line and the absence of any post-Purana beds among the rocks of the 
Himalayan zone suggests that the present southern boundary of the Haimanta 
deposits marks approximately an original limit of deposition and consequently the 
southern shore of the sea in which the Haimantas were laid down. The relations of 


Haimanta period. 


the Haimantas to the Purana rocks of the Himalayan zone have not yet been worked 
out and it is nqt known whether there is a gradual and conformable passage from 
the one into the other or whether the lower beds of the Haimantas are contempor¬ 
aneous with the upper strata of the Puranas, nor is it possible to say at what period 
the Himalayan zone of Purana rocks first became a land-surface. The presence of 
rocks of the Haimanta system in Kumaun, Garhwal, Spiti and Kashmir proves that 
these areas at least were submerged, whilst during the latter part of the TTnimnnta 
period the sea extended also to the Salt Range of the Punjab where the Cambrian rocks 
contain a species of trilobite identical with one from the uppermost TT«im»titn« of 
Spiti.* Westwards the same sea probably extended at least as far as the Hind u Kush 
and Afghanistan, but it was not connected with the Cambrian sea of Europe, for the 
fauna of the fossiliferous rocks of this age in the Himalaya has nothing in c ommo n with 
that of the European Cambrian. On the other hand, there are decided affimtitm 
between the Cambrian fossils of the Himalaya on the one hand and those of Chinn and 
North America on the other, and this has been regarded as evidence of a sea connection 
between the Himalaya and America during late Haimanta (Middle Cambrian) 

The latter part of the Haimanta period was marked by local disturbances in Spiti 
and probably’also in Kashmir, and the presence of a conglomerate lying unconformably 
on the Middle Cambrian beds proves that the coast-line had moved temporarily north* 
wards and the beds already deposited had emerged from the sea and undergone denuda¬ 
tion. Normal conditions appear to have been soon restored throughout, the Himalaya* 
but the absence from the Salt Range of any representatives of the post-Cambrian and 
pre-TaLhir systems indicates that this range was now cut off (mm the Himalayan 
nmnne area und became a land-surface. 

* r<nvpi I quoted in Rwotdt* Qoolojicrl tinrvey of India , VI. XXXVI (1008). ~ * 
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The next geological epooh, the Muth, which approximately coincides with the Silurian 
(Ordovician and Gothlandian) of Europe, is remarkable lor 
' the great westerly extension of the Central Asian sea. The 

southern coast-line appears to have remained lor a long period, at least until Lower 
Carboniferous times, much as it was after the Balt Range was cut off from the sea which 
covered the Himalayan area at the close of the Cambrian epoch, but the TethyB now 
encroached westwards and became linked up with the Palaeozoic sea of Europe. Evi¬ 
dence of this is to be found in the character of the fossils of the representatives of 
the Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous systems in the Indian area, which 
bear a marked resemblance to those of the same systems in Europe, certain species 
being .ommon to both areas. During the Devonian period the sea covered all the 
northern portion of the Himalayan area and extended eastwards into Burma, south¬ 
eastern Tibet and China. Westwards it appears to have extended through Kashmir, 
over what is now the Hindu Kush, into Afghanistan and northwards to the 
Pamir and the Tian Shan; its record is not very clear in the greater part of the 
Tibetan zone of the Himalaya, where fossils of Devonian age are scarce,, having 
been found only at rare intervals, but there is no evidence of any break in the 
continuity of marine deposits between the beginning of the Muth (Silurian) period 
and the middle of the Carboniferous. The latter period,-however, saw many changes 
along the southern coast of the Tethvs and ushers in the next and latest era in the 
geological history of India, that named by Sir Thomas Holland the Aryan. 

India now became definitely established as an integral part of that great continent 
of Gondwanaland, which extended to South Africa on the one side and Australia on the 
other and on which flourished the flora of Glossopteris and Gangamopteris familiar to 
us from the rocks of the Indian coal-fields. Below the beds in which these fossils occur, 
there is found in Australia, Africa and India a peculiar boulder-bed or tillite, which 
bears unmistakable evidence ofhaving been deposited at a time when glacial conditions 
prevailed i the boulders found m it are facetted, polished and scratched whilst the 
rocks on which it lies are grooved and polished ii, a manner characteristic of the action 
of a glacier. This tillite,, known as the Tajehir boulder-bed, has not been proved to 
exist in the Himalaya, but is an important member of the stratigraphical series of the 
Salt Range, where its glacial origin has been proved beyond a doubt. On the Indian 
Peninsula it is usually regarded as of fresh-water origin, but in the Salt Range it is 
associated with marine beds, and would therefore appear to have been deposited in 
the sea. The materials of which the boulders are composed for the most part belong to 
a group of rocks now exposed in Rajputana, and it is therefore clear that, during the 
earlv Gondwana glacial period, Rajputana was a land-surface whence glaciers flowed 
northwards to deposit their imbedded boulders in the Salt Range sea, which was pre¬ 
sumably a southern arm of the Tethvs. 

Whilst these changes were taking place in the Salt Range, Kashmir, which bad 
1 anic h«*e in formerly been covered by a shallow sea in which the shales 
volc,n,c p *** aT)C | conglomerates of the Panjal system were deposited, 
had become the scene of great volcanic activity; masses of lava were poured out 
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and, solidifying, formed what we now know as the Panjal traps. These have been 
regarded as of submarine origin, bnt the evidence of this is not convincing; ashes 
certainly fell into the sea, where they were interstratified with marine limestones, as 
at Imsalwara to the west of the Wttlar lake. Elsewhere the lavas may have been 
poured out over a land-surface, and it is possible that at this period Southern Kashmir 
was an archipelago of volcanic islands. 

At the dose of the volcanic phase the peculiar Gangamopteria flora of Gondwana- 
land had spread to Southern Kashmir, which must therefore have become connected 
with the mainland. But the sea soon encroached again and the plant-bearing Ganga- 
mopteris beds were covered by the Zewan beds, typical marine deposits with fossils 
of 'upper Carboniferous age. These again pass upwards into the Permian Productus 
shales which are overlain by the fossiliferous limestones of the Lower Lilang system 
(Lower Trias); from the Gangamopteris beds upwards to the Lilang system there is no 
si gn of any important break in continuity of the deposits, and it would therefore 
appear that the close of the Panjal volcanic period marks the beginning of an era of 
subsidence and uninterrupted deposition, which lasted from the middle of the 
Carboniferous epoch until early Tertiary times, and throughout the ..whole of which 
Kashmir lay beneath the waters of the Tethys. 

In other parts of the Himalaya there is no evidence of violent disturbance having 
taken place during the volcanio period of Kashmir; in Spiti there was slow, but steady 
rise of the sea-floor, resulting 1 in a gradual northerly displacement of the coast-line; 
and what had formerly been an area of comparatively deep water was converted into 
a shallow coastal platform or possibly an estuary, in the sands and muds of which the 
remains of plants carried down from the land became embedded. But the remainder 
of the Carboniferous epoch was a period of some instability, and is marked by oscilla¬ 
tions of the sea-level. These, however, were for some time comparatively trifling, 
but, at the dose of the Carboniferous period, a steady rise of the land and north¬ 
ward retreat of the sea set in; almost the whole of the Himalaya to the east of Kashmir. 

Subsequent tectonic disturbances appears to have become a land-surface and remained such 
in Spiti and Kumaun. for a considerable length of time, long enough, in fact, for 

the removal by denudation of beds some thousands of feet , in thickness. In parts 
of Spiti, in Kumaun, and in Garhwal, the whole of the deposits laid down during the f 
Carboniferous and Devonian epochs, and even a great part of the Muth system, were 
removed before the land was resubmerged and the waters of the Tethys once more 
covered this part of the Himalaya. 

It is interesting to note that these two periods of disturbance were not contem¬ 
poraneous : that of Kashmir occurred at the end of the Dravidian era, while the Central. 
Himalayan disturbance was of more recent date and is not reflected in any correspond- 
ing movement in Kashmir, having been probably of only local importance. * 

The earlier disturbance, however, belongs to a different category. It corresponded ) 

The world-wide extension of the in time with the far-reaching changes which ushered in the f 
earutr (Fhnjej) disturbance. Gondwana glacial epoch in India, Australia and South I 

Africa, Recent work in Kashmir has led to the conclusion that these changes occurred 
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towards the middle oi the Carboniferous period,* a time when marked changes in the dis¬ 
tribution of land and sea began to take place in many parts of the world. Throughout 
Asia it is characterised by a great extension of the sea and the consequent overlap of 
marine deposits of Middle Carboniferous age upon older beds. Evidence of the former 
presence of this sea can be found in the Salt Range,f in S. E. Afghanistan and the 
neighbourhood of the Khyber.J in Baluchistan ,§ in Northern and Western Afghanistan,|| 
Persia,H Kashmir,** the Central+f and Eastern Himalaya eastward it extended 
into China and westward into Europe. §§ 

Of the northerly extension of the sea beyond the Indo-Tibetan frontier we as 
yet know nothing, but among the exotic blocks of Kumaun, already referred to 
(supra, p. 238), are masses of limestone containing a fauna similar to, that of the 
Productus limestone of the Salt Range, and we therefore conclude that Ngari Khorsum 
at least was submerged at this period. 

In this connection we may draw attention to the important and interesting work 
recently carried out in China by Messrs. Bailey Willis, E. Blackwelder, and R. H. Sargent, 
the results of which have been published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington.il || 
In the second volume Mr. Willis discusses the distribution of land and sea in Eastern 
and Central Asia during past geological ages, and assumes that, throughout the whole 
Extension of the Dravidian Tethys of the Palseozoic era, Tibet was a continental area, which 
over Tibet. he designates Isle Tibet. Having regard to our present 

ignorance of the geology of the greater part of Tibet, we can offer no direct observations 
bearing on this question; but if we turn to north-eastern Ladak, we find Paleeozoic 
rocks exposed in the neighbourhood of Changchenmo and Pangong Lake, and if, as 
appears to be the case, the trend of these beds is the same as that of the rest of the 
Tibetan zone in Kashmir, Spiti and Kumaun, we should expect to find them well to the 
north of the head-waters of the Indus and the Brahmaputra in Western and Central 
Tibet. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that Palaeozoic beds do occur in the 
great lake-basin of Central Tibet. They may possibly be hidden by the younger 
(Mesozoic) deposits to which we shall refer subsequently, but it may reasonably bo 
expected that they will be found to crop out here and there, and thus prove that the 
sea in which the Dravidian (Palaeozoic) rocks of the Tibetan zone were laid down was 
not, as has been assumed, merely a strait connecting Eastern and Western Asia, but 
extended northwards over a great part of Tibet. 

* Record*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, 23 (1907). 

f Manual of the Geology of India, 2nd edition, 123 (1893). 

J H. H. Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India , Vol. XXVIII, 108 (1900). 

| General Report* Geological Survey of India , for 1901-02, 31 (1902). 

|| C. L. Grieebach: Records , Geological Survey of India , Vol. XX, 96 (1887). 

^ J. deMorgan: Mission Scientifique en Perse , 111 (1905). 

** Lydekker: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India , Vol. w XXII (1883). 

ft H. H. Hayden: Memoirs , Geological Survey of India , Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1/(1904/*. 

±X C. Diener* Records , Geological Survey of India , Vol. XXXII, 189 (1965). 

H* ^ Tschemyschew: Mem. Com. GeoL, Sh Petersburg, XVI, No. 2 (1902), and Records, Geological Sunny 
of India . Vol. XXXI, 111 (1904). 

Research in China (1907). 
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Towards the close of the Palaeozoic era, the Central Asian sea, which had extended 
from I ndia to China on the one side and Europe on the other. 
Extension of tb« Aryan Tethys. gradually began to recede westwards, and in Triassic times 
much of Chin* had become a land-surface. The sea, however, still lay over the Himalaya, 
and its with the European sea is proved by the large number of identical', 

species of marine fossils found in the Triassic deposits of the Alps and the Himalaya. 
During the earlier part of the Triassic epoch the Salt Range formed part of the 
Tethys, which also covered Kashmir and Hazara, and appears to have extended into 
Afghanistan. Later on, connection with the whole of China, except the south¬ 
ern part, appears to have been cut off, and in Upper Triassic times the Salt Range also 
became a land-surface, but the sea extended from Eastern Afghanistan into Balu¬ 
chistan, and also from Kashmir through the Pamir into Bokhara. These changes 
did not affect the Himalayan area and Kashmir, both of which remained submerged 
throughout the whole of the Mesozoifc era. ? 

During the Jurassic period great changes in the distribution of land and sea took 
, , ' . place in Asia. The continental phase, indications of which 

It* vietaitudcf during the r , 

juranic period. are first to be found at the close of the Palaeozoic era, became 

largely developed, and there arose on the north a great continent named by Suess 
»« Angaraland,”* which was analogous to Qondwanaland on the south, and the site of 
which is now marked by a series of fresh-water beds and coal-seams, comparable to 
the Qondwanas of India. Communication between the Himalayan Tethys and the 
MeBQZoif sea of Europe remained open, and the whole of Southern Tibet was sub¬ 
merged. At the time the sea extended once more to the Salt Range and thence 
through Balu chistan and Southern Afghanistan to Persia. Northern Afghanistan, how¬ 
ever, became dry land, on which flourished a flora similar to that of Angaraland at 
the same period. That the latter part of the Jurassic epoch was characterised by 
the gradual shallowing of the Himalayan and Tibetan sea is proved by the nature of 
the uppermost Jurassic deposits, the Spiti shales, which are composed of fine detrital 
sediments alternating here and there with beds of coarser material. 

Similar conditions prevailed for the most part during early Cretaceous times, but 
in the latter part of the period a great extension of the sea 
0 { G th« *?during theC^aeceus took place and many areas that had previously been land 
pcriod ‘ became submerged. Connection, through Northern Africa 

and North-WestenTlndia (Baluchistan and Afghanistan), between the Mediterranean 
o? Europe and the sea ol Western India was now thoroughly established, and its pro¬ 
gress is seen in the overlap of the upper Cretaceous beds over older formations which 
had been subjected to sub-aerial erosion during Jurassic and early Cretaceous times. 
The Cretaceous sea extended along the whole of the site of what we now term tfie 
Tibetan zone of sedimentary rocks and probably stretched far to the north over much 
of Tibet. Eastern Tibet and China, however, wete now a continental area. 


• Lu h'ac fk In 7W, II l; •& (1002). 
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This “transgression ” of the upper Cretaceous sea indicates a widely extended 
subsidence of the land, affecting north-western India, Afghanistan, Western Asia and 
probably much of.Tibet.^ On the Indo-Tibetan frontier, however, there was no marked 
movement of subsidence, for the Cretaceous deposits of the Tibetan zone of the Himalaya 
are largely characterised by sediments such as are laid down in the neighbourhood of 
a coast-line.^ Associated with these on the southern frontier of Ngari Khorsum are 
beds of tuff, which indicate the presence of volcanoes at no great distance and prepare 
us for the volcanic disturbances that ushered in the great epoch of mountain-building 
which produced the mighty ranges of the Himalayan chain. 

We have already seen that the Cretaceous sea lay over a great part of Tibet and 
extended as far south as the northern frontier of Sikkim. At the same time the Shillong 
Plateau was under water and was part of the floor of an ocean which extended along 
what is now the east coast of the Indian Peninsula but was then the submerged edge 
of Gondwanaland which, at the beginning of the Cretaceous period, still survived as a 
continent, though probably much reduced in size ; this continent, however, appears to 
have begun to break up during the latter part of the period and in upper Cretaceous 
(senonian) times direct, connection was established between the North African sea 
and the Pacific, through a strait separating India from Madagascar. 

It is possible that there may have also been a narrow and shallow arm of the sea 

Possible connection between the running through that curious depression which is now 
Tethys and the Indian ocean. filled by the Indo-Gangetic alluvium. That in early Tertiary 

times the western sea flowed over what is now the south-western foot of the Himala ya 
almost up to the meridian of Naini Tal is clear from the presence of nummulitio 
limestone all along that belt, and in the Tal beds there is some indication of a shallow 
arm having reached Garhwal at a much earlier period, probably sometime during the 
Jurassic epoch ;* it would not, therefore, be surprising to find that the great upper 
Cretaceous transgression also affected this area. The absence of any Cretaceous rocks 
in this part of the Himalaya is certainly an argument against this supposition, but 
they may either have been completely removed by denudation pt a subsequent 
period or may be merely hidden by the alluvium. 

There is at present no evidence that the arm of the Pacific in which the Cretaceous 
beds of Burma and Assam were deposited was connected with the Tibetan sea; this can 
only be decided by exploijation in the unsurveyed country around the head-waters of the 
Lohit Brahmaputra and the Irrawaddy. If there was no connection between the two 
o6eans, the Eastern Himalaya must have been at this time either a narrow peninsula 
running out from the Chinese mainland or else an isthmus connecting that continental 
area with Gondwanaland. 

Several periods of volcanic activity have left their records in the Himalayan area. 
Of these, two occurred during Purana times and a third at the middle of the Car¬ 
boniferous period; "another has been usciibed f to the upper Cretaceous epoch. 

* C. S. MiddU'iui*': fttcortltt* Ck'tdnqicul Surety of indift* Vol. XX., 210 (1887), 
f A von Kratl't * tnoint* Cirfogiv’i! Sumy of In'frt. Vol. XXXll, |»t. 3 *-). 
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a periqd marked in the Peninsula by the great outpouring o! lava which constitutes the 

Deccan tTap. From this time onward there was a steady 
Periods of roicAnic activity . retreat of the sea from Tibet and the adjacent portions of 

the Himalaya; there were, no doubt, local oscillations of the coast-line as indicated, 
for instance, by the overlap of the nummulitic beds of Kashmir over older fresh-water 
deposits, but by the end of the eocene period, Tibet and the Himalaya had finally 
become dry land, and the western sea had been driven back to Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan. This last phase in the marine history of the Himalayan area was accom¬ 
panied throughout the whole Indo-Tibetan region* by great volcanic activity, 
which was no doubt intimately connected with the crustal disturbances to which 
the origin of the Himalaya is to be attributed. The igneous phase began with the in¬ 
trusion of masses of granite into the sedimentary deposits of the Tibetan zone; 
subsequently there were outbursts of basic lavas which flowed over parts of Ladak, 
Ngari Khorsum and western Tibet, whilst dykes of basalt and allied rocks were formed 
by the injection of the basic magma into fissures both in the sedimentary beds and in 
the granite. 

Volcanic activity seems to have been most intense in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Manasarowar, which has more than once been an area of special disturbance, and the 
comparatively recent change in the direction of flow of the upper Brahmaputra, to which 
attention has been drawn in a previous chapter (supra, \p. 155), is an indication of 
elevation having occurred in this area at no very distant date in the past (supra, p. 178). 

Although the volcano of Barren Island in the Bay of B.engal was active during the 
past century,f and other volcanoes in Eastern Persia on the immediate confines of 
Afghanistan are not yet extinct,} there is no indication of recent volcanic activity in 
the Himalayan region. In Central Tibet Mr. Littledale records a largo number of 
volcanoes, none of which, however, appears to have been active at the time of his 
virit.§ 


Summary. 

If, now, we endeavour to summarise the geological history of the Himalayan area, 
we find that at the earliest time of which we have any reoord, it was part of the floor 
of the Purana sea, which stretched over much of what r now the Indian Peninsula; 
owing to elevation, this area subsequently became dry land and the sea retired to the 
north, where it remained throughout the whole period coveredby historical geology 
from early Cambrian times until the middle of the Tertiary epoch; local oscillations 
occurred from time to time, the see. retreating northwards but again returning to cover 
the recently eroded land with marine deposits. Its southern shores, however, never 

* A. van KnSttMsmokt, CMcyicml Serve, of Into, VoL XXXII, pt 3 (1902); H. H. H*yd*0: Memoire. 
Geological Survey of Indie, XXXVI, pi*. I and t 

t F. R. Mallet t Memoire, Gtotopcel Survey of Indie, VoL XXL pt. 4 (1885). 
t ft Vredenbnrg, Memoire, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, pt H (1901), 

| St G. It Littledale t GeoyrapUeal Journal, VoL 'VII, 463 (ISM). For macron* reference* to recent 
Yotceaoee in the Kneo Lnn renjw *ee Soeer, La Fare He k$ Terr*, III, MS (1008). 
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seem to have moved very far one way or the other, and that part of the Himalayan area 
lying, on the Indian side of the line ef great peaks may be regarded as approximately 
the northern coast of Gondwanaland. It is probable, therefore, that since very early 
times the greater part of the Himalaya has been a land-surface. 

Towards the end of the Mesozoic era the sea encroached both from the west and 
from the east and either completely or partly cut off the Himalayan area from Gondwa¬ 
naland. * 

The general history of the Himalayan area may be tabulated as under:— 

PURANA BRA. 

Much of Peninsular India and the Himalayan area covered by a sea which may 
have extended to China. Volcanic activity during Jaunsar and Carbonaceous periods. 
Blaini glacial epoch. 

Dravidian era. 

Emergence and conversion into dry land of Peninsular India and the southern 
parts of the Himalayan area. 

Haimanta period. —Submergence of Salt Range area and Tibetan zone of Him. 
alayan area—probably also Tibet—beneath a sea, which extended to China 
and possibly to North America. 

Muth and Lower Katiawar periods. —Salt Range area became dry land but sea still 
spread over Tibetan zone eastwards to China and towards the end of the 
period westwards to the Eurooean ocean. Panjal volcanic period in Kashmir. 

Aryan era. 

Upper Kanawar and Ruling periods. —Gondwana glacial epoch in India,'Africa and 
Australia. Extension of continental conditions to Kashmir, followed by re¬ 
submergence affecting Salt Range area, Kashmir and the whole Tibetan zone; 
local oscillations of land and sea in Spiti and Kumaun. 

Lilang period. —Marine conditions completely established throughout Tibetan 
zone; re-emergence of Salt Range area. The Tethys covered much of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and was continuous with the Triassic sea of Europe. 

Jurassic period.—Gradual rise of land and shallowing of Tethys throughout the 
Tibetan zone. North-East Afghanistan a land surface, probably a part of 
Angaraland. 

Cretaceous period. —Further rise of land in Tibetan zone, with extension of sea 
(“transgression”) to Afghanistan and Assam. Volcanic disturbances in 
Ngari Khorsum. 

Tertiary epoch.— Period of mountain-building: final emergence of Himalaya and 
Tibet and disappearance of the Tethys. Volcanic activity during eocene 
period. 

*3 
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AGE OF THE HIMALAYA. 

There is nq evidence to show that the' Himalaya, as a great mountain range, are 

older than the latter part of the eocene period. There are 
Poit-Purana enwui movement, undoubtedly signs of former periods of considerable folding; 

thus, the Purana rooks were folded and compressed daring the earth-movements that 
resulted in the birth of Gondwanaland, but the Himalayan area then became the northern 
ooast of the new continent and was not necessarily a mountain range. Towards 
the end of the Haimanta (Cambrian) period local folding again took place, for we find 

Upper Cembrun movement. the ( Ordovician ) conglomerates of the Muth system in Spiti 

lying on the eroded edges of folded beds of Middle Cambrian 
age. After this, no tectonic movements of great intensity seem to have occurred until 
the last upheaval of the Himalaya and Tibet in Tertiary times. Movements there 
undoubtedly were, as, fot instance, during the Carboniferous period when marine sedi¬ 
ments were raised up, denuded and again depreesed beneath the sea, but the parallelism 
to these older beds of the younger deposits' subsequently laid down on them shows that 
the former underwent no contortion, but were merely subjected to a gentle u plif t 
without violent crustal compression. Thus we have no evidence of mountain building 
in the Himalayan region before the Tertiary period. The movement which was so pro- 
Eocene and oiigocene distur- nounced during this latter period probably began in late 
b * nc * s Cretaceous times and continued throughout the eocene and 

Middle Tertiary periods. That it was still active during the pliocene epoch is proved 
by the great series of overthrusts along the outer foot of the Himalaya, the origin and 
history of which have been so admirably traced out by Mr. C. S. Middlemi as * 

The movements which affected the Siwalik (pliocene) deposits of the outer Himalaya 
pliocene and post-pliocene dis- were not confined to the neighbourhood of the Indo-Gange- 
turbance - tic plain, but extended to such widely separated regions 

as Afghanistan and Ngari Khorsum. In the former area all the great river valleys of 
Eastern Afghanistan are; filled with beds of sand-rock and conglomerate wh ich are 
exactly similar to the $iwalik deposits of the Indian “ duns,” f and have, like them, 
undergone much folding and tilting. In Ngari Khorsum (Hundes) si milar deposits 
were observed by Mr. Griesbach in the Nukchung valley,J and these also show signs 
of considerable disturbance. As the age of these deposits is pliocene, it is clear th&t 
even at the end of this epoch the crustal movement, to which the Himalaya owe their 

origin as a mountain range, was still active. 

___ 

* Memoir*, Gtciogical Sur mp 6/ Indio, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890). 

t i* the IadUn tero for the narrow longitudinal volley* lying between the outer Siwalik range* and the 

higher hillaof the Leaner Himalayan range* (anyra, p. 83> «™ngwanntne 

% Mmoin, CMogieol Snrvtf of India, VoL XXIII (1891), 
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• In the next geological period, however, the Himalaya appear to have reached a 
Ouiferout beds of Ngari Khor- stage of comparative quiescence. In the upper valley 

of the Sutlej in Ngari Khoraum there are vast deposits ol 
boulders, sand and clay, in which occur remains of mammals * regarded by Mr. Lydekker 
as of pleistocene ago.f The exact origin of these deposits has not been definitely 
ascertained, but they are now generally regarded as fluviatile, though possibly also in 
pari lacustrine4 They lie unconformably on the tilted pliocene sandstones, but are 
themselves almost perfectly horizontal, thus showing that, since their deposition, no 
violent disturbance has affected this part of the Himalayan region. 

In the valley of Kashmir, very similar deposits occur, where they are known 
, _ . „ . . under the name of Karewa. These have been described 

and Karewas ol Kashmir . 

from time to time by various observers as of lacus¬ 
trine origin, but from a detailed study of them in recent years, Mr. R. D. Oldham 
has concluded that their mode of origin was similar to that of the alluvial deposits in 
process of formation in the same valley at the present day.§ 

If we are right in regarding the ossiferous deposits of Ngari Khorsum and the 

indicate quiescence of Himalayan Karewas of Kashmir as of pleistocene age, we are led to 
region since pleistocene times. infer that the general features of the Himalaya were at that 

period much as they are at the present day. We have already seen (supra, p. 210) 
that the main drainage lines date back as far as the pliocene epoch, and that the 
rivers which brought down the sand and boulders from the mountains to build up 
the Siwaliks of the duns and of Hundes were the direct ancestors of our modern 
Sutlej and Ganges. 


Of the topography of the Himalayan area before this period we as yet know 
practically nothing, but it is clear that the old coast-line of Gondwanaland cannot have 
been very far from the present southern boundary of the Tibetan zone of sediments, and 
detailed surveys will very possibly reveal the sites of pre-pliocene rivers, as indicated 
by the coastal or estuarine deposits laid down at their mouths. During the Palaeozoic 
and much of the Mesozoic periods, when the Indian Peninsula and the zone of oldest 

rocks of the Himalaya formed part of Gondwanaland, rivers 
Pie-pliocene drainage system. mU 8 j; have flowed northwards from India to the Tothys, 

and we have already noticed the evidence of the direction of drainage afforded by the 
pebbles of the Salt Range boulder-bed (supra, p. 251). In the distant future, when 
the geology of the Himalaya is known as intimately us that of England and parts of 
continental Europe at the present day, the presence of deposits like the Gangamopteris 
beds of Kashmir may enable us to locate, among the sedimentary beds of the Tibetan 


* B. Strachey: Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. VII, 292 (1851); C. L. Grietbach: Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIII (1891). 

t Record*, Geological Survey of India, VoL XIV, 178 (1881). 

X Manned of Ike Geology of India, 2nd edition, 4$2 (1893). 

| Record*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, 157 (1888); T. H. Holland, Record*, Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. XXXII. 152 (1908). 
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zone, the sites of some of the estuaries of this old drainage system, but all traces of its 
river-valleys through the central zone must have long since been removed by the sub¬ 
sequent processes of denudation, whilst the new drainage system, which has gradually 
arisen in a reverse direction, has replaced and obliterated the old.* 

Of the present river-valleys of the Himalaya, one at least can be shown to have 
Indu* valley «n old structural existed as early as in the eocene period. In the Upper Indus 
e*!** 1 " 00 - valley in Kashmir are beds of either fresh-water or estuarine 

origin, which are of eocene age. They form a long and narrow strip in the present 
valley and mark the position of an old river-valley or of an estuary, which was appa¬ 
rently connected with the Tibetan portion of the Tethys. 

Subsequent oscillations of the relative level of land and sea led to these fresh-water 
beds being covered by marine deposits containing nummulites, but the latest phase in 
the elevation of this area has resulted in the removal by denudation of the cap of younger 
beds and the old valley has been thus once more exposed to view. The presence of a 
vafley along approximately the same line at two periods separated by such a great 
interval of time shows that its origin is not due to mere erosion, but must be attributed 
to fctruqtural causes, connected with the folding of the earth’s crust, and producing a 
depression which was first outlined at least as long ago as the eocene period. This, 
again, is a further indication that the movements which finally resulted in the upheaval 
of the Himalaya were already operative at that period. 

Although the practically undisturbed condition of the pleistocene beds of Ngari 

Recent movement a. evidenced Khorsum and of the Karewas of Kashmir leads us to sup- 
(i) by earthquakes: po 8e that there have been no violent disturbances in the 

Himalayan region since their deposition, many facts suggest that the apparent 
quiescence is only comparative and that movement tending to a further rise of 
the Himalaya is now in progress. That movement has not ceased is evident from the 
frequent earthquakes occurring in the Himalaya and Afghanistan, and such catas¬ 
trophes as the Kashmir earthquake of 1885,f those of Shillong in 1897 i and of 
Kangra in 1905 § forcibly remind us that the Himalayan region is by no means at 
rest.|| * 

These, however, do not serve to give us any indication of the direction of movement, 
tlJ ltn , i rr ilin -i which we can at present deduce only indirectly from other 

phenomena. Amongst these may be mentioned the obser¬ 
vations already referred to (supra, p. 204) in connection with the apparent progressive 
desiccation of the Tibetan lakes,*a-phenomenon which has been regarded as due to the 
rise of the Himalaya and consequent cutting off from Tibet of the moufture-laden 
monsoon winds. Evidence of such rise being now in progress is also to be found in the 

* Since the above was.written, a paper haa been published by Mr. R. D. Oldham, on “ The Valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas,” Geographical Journal, XXX, 512 (1007), in which he also refers to such a pre-existing drainage system. 

f E. J. Jonas: Record*, Geological Survey of Mia, Vol. XVIII, £21(1885). 

JB.D, Oldham : Memoir*, Geological Survey of India, Vo). XXIX (1899). XXX (1901). 

| C. 8. Mlddlemiss: Record*, Geological Surety of India, Vol. XtXII, 258 (1905), 

9 For a oomplete list of Indian earthquake* op to the end of the year 1899, aee T. Pldbam: Memoir*,, 
Geokgietd Svivty of India, Vcl. XIX, pt. 3 (1883). 
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present condition of the chief Himalayan rivers. The general tendency of a river risin" 
in a mountainous region and flowing out on to a plain is to remove material from its upper 
reaches in tho mountains, where its gradient is steep, and deposit it on the plains at their 
foot; as this process proceeds, tho riven gradually cuts down its channel, working most 

(3) by rejuvenation of tho rapidly in the higher regions where its gradient is naturally 
* tre * m * - steeper and less rapidly lower down. Where the gradient 

is steep and the current rapid, the water carries with it large quantities of material 
such as boulders, pebbles and sand; where, however, the current is less rapid in the lower 
reaches, its force is insufficient to carry the whole of its load and some or all of it is depo¬ 
sited. The tendency of the river is therefore to remove material from its upper reaches 
and deposit it in the lower, thus producing a flattening of its gradient throughput, in 
consequence of which the depositing section of the stream gradually creeps further and 
further back towards its head. If, during this process, the land round the head-waters 
of the stream undergoes a movement of elevation, the gradient and consequently the 
erosive power of the stream will be increased and the water begin to cut a channe l 
through the deposits which had accumulated in the lower valleys. This phenomenon 
is known as the rejuvenation of a stream. 

At the present day the great Himalayan rivers are not depositing in their lower 
reaches, except near the points at which they debouch from the mountains and conse¬ 
quently are not in that stage of equilibrium which characterises an old river. On the 
other hand, their valleys are cut through horizontal deposits of boulders and river- 
gravels, which can be seen to extend many hundreds of feet above the present stream- 
bed.* It is clear, therefore, that where the rivers are now in the active stage of abrad¬ 
ing, they were once depositing streams and filled their rocky valleys with the sands 
and gravels through which they have since re-excavated their channels. They have, 
therefore, undergone rejuvenation presumably due to uplift of the highlands amongst 
which they rise. 


W'Len this uplift began, we are not yet in a position to say since we have at present 

no evidence of the age of most of these old river-deposits. 

Date of this ipovenwnt. * 

It has already been pointed out that the ossiferous beds of 
Hundes are probably of pleistocene age, whilst the Karewas of Kashmir have been 
attributed to.the same period; the otW high-level alluvial deposits found in the Sutlej 
and the Indus may be of the same ago or may be of later date, but we are justified in 
assuming that during the pleistocene epoch, and probably for some little time afterwards, 
little or no movement took place in the Himalaya, and the rivers gradually tended to 
assume a state of equilibrium, which, however, was subsequently disturbed by 
further elevation of the higher Ranges and the Tibetan region, resulting in increase of 
gradient and consequent rejuvenation-of the streams, and the present steep gradients 
of most of the Himalayan rivers lead us tp conclude that uplift is either still in progress 
or has only quite recently ceased. 


* H. B. Medttoaia* Awonfe (kologioal Snrviy of India, Vo). IX, 53 (1870)$ U. Lyde!ck«r : Afemoirf, 
Softool Surtmy of India, Vo). XXTI (1883). 
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Si milar evidence of recent elevation of the higher ranges of the Himalaya has been 
Evidence of upim effort (i) deduced by Mr. R. D. Oldham from the manner in which 
bp cutting back of (treem*; many of the southward-flowing streams are rapidly cut¬ 

ting back into the catchment areas and capturing the drainage of the Tibetan rivers on 
the north.* Striking examples of this are furnished by the Ganges,t the TistaJ 
and the Sind river in Kashmir.§ 

A most instructive example of this rapid cutting back of the southward-flowing 
(» bp “hanging vaiieyt” in streams on the southern flanks of Kinchimjunga in Sikkim 
® kWm: has been described by Prof. Garwood.|| Here the Rathong 

Chu f and Praig Chu, feeders of the great Rangit, have cut back their heads so 
rapidly that they have actually truncated and captured what was formerly an important 
eastward-flowing tributary of the Tista. So rapid has been the work of these two streams 
that they have cut deep chasms or gorges across the old valley, with the result that the 
remnant of this former tributary of the Tista is now only a small stream, which “ occu¬ 
pies a nearly level upland glen, three miles in length and some 2,000 feet above the 
floor of the Rathong Chu, and this elevation is maintained nearly to itB mouth, whence 
it empties itself by precipitous cascades into the valley beneath.” This rapid head 
erosion and “ piracy ” on the part of the Rathong Chu is ascribed to recent elevation 
of the Kinchinjunga massif lying to the north; such elevation would increase the 
gradient and consequently the erosive power of the Rathong Chii while not affecting 
that of the eastward-flowing stream, which would be merelv-tilted sideways.** Here 
we see that local uplift will account not only for the formation of a deep gorge on the 
flank of a range, but also to some extent for those curious side valleys which, as Prof. 
Garwood graphically expresses it, appear to be suspended in mid air high above the 
level of the main valley, which they join in a sheer precipice. The difference* of level 
between these “ hanging ” valleys and the main stream is thus due partly to more rapid 
erosion of the channel of the latter, through a steepening of gradient attributable to 
uplift of the mountains at its head, but partly, in Prof. Garwood’s opinion, to the 
recent occupation of the hanging valleys by glaciers which have protected them from 
the effects of river erosion. 


Such uplift has also been regarded as a contributory cause of the deep and narrow 

( 3 ) by gorge*. origin of gorge* gorges ^ be seen in 80 "“"V of the Himalayan rivers. In a 

previous part (supra, p. 184), reference has already been made 
to these gorges and various possible modes -of origin suggested. Two of these are of 


• Journal, Manchester Geographical Society, Vol. IX, fl2 (1893). 
t Ibid. 

t H. H. Hayden t Memoirs, (Magical Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2 (1907). 

1 R. D. Oldham t Records, (Magical Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, 142 (1904). 

|| “ 111* Geological Structure and Physical Feature* of Sikkim ” in D. W. Freahfleld'a Round Kangchenj ungo, 
290 (1903)* * 

% Chttas stream or river (Tibetan). 
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special interest, and are regarded as embodying the main principles involved. They 
are— 

(1) that the Himalayan drainage system had been established before the ranges, 

across which the rivers now cut, had become axes of special elevation, 
and that when elevation finally took place its rate was not so great as to 
interrupt the course of the river, which was therefore able to keep its 
channel open by abrasion across the rising range; 

(2) that the old rivers have been dammed by the rising ranges and their valleys 

thus become lakes, the waters of which eventually overflowed and carved 
out gorges. 

The first of these theories, which we owe to Mr. II. B. Mcdlicott,* has been applied 
with striking success by Mr. R. D. Oldham to the river-valleys of the Himalaya and 
neighbouring areas. In the comparatively young mountains of Baluchistan, which 
was still under the sea after the Himalaya had become dry land, he has followed out the 
earlier stages in the process of the formation of gorges and has subsequently extended 
these principles to the Himalaya themselves.f He has suggested that the present 
gorges of the Indus and the Brahmaputra lie along the alignment of valleys which 
were defined at the time when the upheaval of the Himalaya first began ahd when 
a pair of longitudinal valleys was established along the northern face of the rising 
mass, round the extremities of which the drainage escaped towards the south. This 
assumption is borne out by the observations of Mr. Medlicott, who has shown that the 
great Himalayan rivers are “antecedent” and that their debouchures in Siwalik 
times were where they are at the present day (supra, p. 210), whilst the nature of the. 
Indus valley Tertiary deposits is evidence of the existence of a structural valley along 
the line of the Indus at a very early date (supra, p. 260). 

The second theory has been advanced by Colonel Burrard to explain the origin of 
the gorge of the Brahmaputra.^ He has suggested that an old river-valley, having 
become blocked by the rise of a mountain range, has been filled by a lake, the 
overflow from which has subsequently cut a channel resulting in the present gorge. 
Such a diversion of drainage has been shown by Mr. R. D. Oldham to have occurred 
in one instance in Baluchistan,§ but in this case there is no tendency for the new 
c hann el to become a gorge. The water, where it issued from a lake, would hold no 
sediment and would consequently have practically no abrasive power, hence, except 
in areas of extreme aridity, the sides of the outlet valley would be worn away by 
atmospheric denudation concurrently with the excavation of the new channel, and 
the valley would have gently sloping, rather than precipitous, sides. 

There are several other difficulties in the way of the application of this process to 
the Himalayan gorges. In the first place, we should expect to find well-marked lake 


* Manual of the Oeoloav of India . 1st edition. 676 (18791. 

•f Geographical Journal, Vol. Ill, 169 (1894). 

4 j wn . fop,. Board of Scientific Advice for India , 1906-06, p. 67 ; also svpra> part Ill, p. 85. 
{ Rtcoid #, Geological Swvetj of India , Vol. XXV, 28 (1892). 
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deposits in the basins above the gorges. These, however, have nowhere been recog¬ 
nised ; the previously accepted views of the lacustrine origin of the Karewas of Kashmir 
have been recently disputed, 1 " whilst the description given by the late Sir Bichard 
Strachey of the pleistocene deposits of the Upper Sutlej valleyf points to an origin in 
part, if not entirely, fluviatile. 

On the other hand, basins of this kind filled with fluviatile deposits, and in some 
cases even holding lakes, are commonly found above gorges in almost all parts of the 
world, but it can usually be shown that they are due to the obstruction caused by hard 
bands of rock running across the valley. Thus, in the case of the Sutlej, the stream after 
passing through the sedimentary beds of Hundes encounters the hard granite of the 
great Himalayan range; its rate of erosion is retarded, and, while slowly wearing 
its way down into a narrow trough in the hard rock, it works also laterally in the 
softer beds, and so produces a broad basin above, in which alluvial deposits accu¬ 
mulate, and a gorge or “ narrows ” below. J Thus the gorges have been developed 
concurrently with the open basins behind the ranges rather than after, and as a 
consequence of the damming of, these. 

The two hypotheses above quoted are mutually conflicting, but so little is yet known 
of the actual conditions of the Himalayan rivers that it is desirable to keep both in view. 
One fact, however, is clear, namely, that until systematic observations have been made 
of most of the great Himalayan rivers on the lines of the admirable work of Mr. R. D. 
Oldham in the Sind valley in Kashmir§ and of Prof. Garwood in Sikkim,|| we can 
make no advance in India in this most fascinating branch of historical research, 
the history of the surface features of the earth. 

* Supra, p. 259; also Ellsworth Huntington : Tile Pulse o/ Asia, 22 (1907). 

t Quarterly Journal, Qco'ogical Society, Vol. VII, 306 (1851). 

i For details as to these processes see Sir A. Geikie • The Scenery of Scotland (1901); also Chambcrla'n and Salis- 
bu'*y : Geology, P roc ewe* and their result* (1903). 

f Record*, Geological Surrey of India , XXXI, 142 (1901). 

|| Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vo!. LVJ1I, 703 (1902) : Geogriphicd Journal , XX, 13 (1902) ; -J ppendix 
to D. W. FirsliHolrJ' a Round Kangchenjunga (1903). 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF THE HIMALAYA. 

The Himalayan region is strikingly poor in minerals of economic value, there being 
only three industries which can be said to be established on a commercial basis; these 
are the salt*and the slate quarries in Kangra district and the sapphire mines of Kashmir. 

The salt quarries are situated at Guma and Drang in Mandi State; they are at 

present only of local importance, the output in 1906 being 
about 3,600 tons.* 

The Kangra slate quarries, which are at Kanyara, have been worked with consi- 

derable success for some years past. The rock is not a 
true clay slate, but iR sufficiently fissile for the production 
of slabs and roofing-slates, f 

The sapphire mines, which are situated near Padar in Kishtwar, were first opened 

nearly 30 years ago, but after being worked for a few years 
Sapphire. we re closed on account of diminution of output.}; Recently, 

however, the industry has been successfully revived, the output being valued at 
£1,327 in 1906 § and £3,144 in 1907.|| 

The other minerals found in the Himalayan region include: borax, coal, gold, 
gypsum, sulphur and ores of antimony, arsenic, copper, iron and lead. 

Borax is found in Ladak, where it is obtained as an efflorescence from the surface 
^ of the alluvium of the Puga valley. The superficial coa ting 

is scraped up and boiled with water in coppers ; the resulting 
brine is then cooled in small pits, when the borax crystallises out. The production at 
Puga is quite insignificant, almost the whole supply of borax brought into India being 
imported from Central and Western Tibet. 

The chief occurrences of coal in the Himalaya are among the Gondwana rocks of the 

Darjeeling Terai and Assam Duars and in the Tertiary beds 
of Jammu iu Kashmir. 

As already pointed out (supra, p. 216), the Gondwana coal is usually too crushed 
to be of commercial value and such attempts as have hitherto been made to work it 
have not met with success. 

The coal of Jammu occurs in a belt of Tertiary rocks to the north of the town of 
Jammu and comprises a number of fields known as the Ladda, Sangar Marg, Mchowgala, 
Siro valley, Kalakot and Lodhra coal-fields. _ 

• T. H. Holland: Record*, Geological Survey of, India, Vol. XXXII, 86 (1905); XXXVI, 80 (1007). 
f T. H. Holland: Reatria, G eo logical Survey of India, Vol. XXXII. 114 (1905). 

} T. D. LaTouohe: Record*, Geological Surrey of India, Vol. XXIII, 09 (1890). 

| T. H. Holland: Record*. Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, 79 (1907). 
j| T. H. Holland: Record*, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVII, 89 (1908). 
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The seams are highly inclined and their thickness is very variable. The coal is 
much crushed and usually contains a high percentage of ash.* Experiments. recently 
made, with a view to testing the suitability of the coal for the manufacture of briquettes, 
did not give favourable results and the prospects of the development of these fields as 
a profitable undertaking are not promising.} 

Another small coal-field occurs further to the north-west in the Kotli tahsil at 
Dandli, but the prospects here are even less promising.} Coal also occurs in the 
Nummulitic series in Hazara, but itB quality is poor and the thickness of the seams 
very variable.§ 

Reference has already been made to the small patches of lignite occurring in the 
sandstones of the Siwalik series in the Sub-Himalayan zone (supra, p. 210). These 
have often given rise to expectations, always foredoomed to disappointment, of the 
discovery of workable coal-seams. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the gravels of almost all the chief rivers cf 

the Himalaya|| and its recover}' provides occupation for 
the local inhabitants during the winter, when agri¬ 
cultural work is at a standstill. 

In the Indus and its tributaries, and in the Sutlej, washing by means of primitive 
cradles is carried on to a considerable extent, but the results are at present too insignifi¬ 
cant to raise this^ intermittent occupation to the status of a regular industry. 

In the Eastern Himalaya, the gravels of the Brahmaputra and neighbouring rivers 
have long been known to be auriferous,^] but so far no serious attempt has been 
made to exploit them on modern principles. 

In Tibet, the gold fields of Rudok and Thok Julung have been worked from very 
early antiquity and Herodotus’ reference to the gold-digging ants, with the many 
ingenious commentaries to which it gave rise, is no doubt familiar to everyone.** The 
output of the Tibetan fields, however, is quite unknown, a circumstance to which the 
many stories of their fabulous wealth are no doubt to be attributed. 

Gold is also found in Afghanistan, but what was formerly the most productive 
mine in the country, that of Kandahar, has long been closed owing to the miners having 
lost the vein.}} 

Gypsum occurs in thick beds, as the product of the alteration of limestone, in lower 
Gyp«vm. Spiti, at a short distance above the junction of the Spiti 

and Sutlej rivers. Although the quantity available is very 
large and the quality high, the locality is too far from markets and too inaccessible to 
offer any prospects of remunerative exploitation of the deposits.}} 

• R. R. Simpson : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, ptTTjlwi)! 

f T. H. Holland: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, 137 (1906). 

(CULP, Wright : Records, Geological Survey of India, VoL XXXIV, 37 (1906). 

} C. S. Middlemiss : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI (1896). 

,| V. Ball: Manual of the Geology of India, pt. 3 (1881). 

I’M. Maciaren : Records, Geological Surrey of India, Vol. XXXI, 206 (1P0-1). 

** For literature on the subject see Manual of the Geology of India, pt. 3, Art. GM (18?»). 

ft C. L. Griesbach : Memoirs, Geological Surrey of India, Vol. XV11I, pt. 1,66 (1881). 

it H. H. Hayden : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1,101 (1904). 
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Antimony. 


Arsenic. 


Sulphur is found at Puga in Ladak, where it is deposited from hot springs. The 

quantity is small and the occurrence of little or no economic 

Sulphur. • . * 

importance. * 

Sulphide of antimony (stibnite) occurs in some quantity near the Shigri glacier in 
the valley of the Chandra river in Lahaul. The locality has long been known,f but no 

serious attempt had been ioade to work it until quite recently, 
when prospecting operations were undertaken and a mining 
lease obtained with a view to its exploitation. No information is as yet available as 
to the result of the operations. 

Orpiment, the yellow sulphide of arsenic, is found in Chitral, Hunza and Kumaun. 

In Chitral it has been mined for a long period, but the produc¬ 
tion has fallen off in recent years, having dropped from a 
little under thirty tons in 1904-06 to less than ten in 1905-1906. 

Specimens have also been obtained from the Rishipjerab valley in Hunza and the 
Shankalpa glacier in Kumaun ,% but the amount available in either locality is 
unknown. 

Copper-ore, chiefly in the form of the sulphide, chalcopyrite, is common in the 

schistose beds of the Doling series in Darjeeling district 
(supra, p. 228) and in Sikkim and in the similar rocks of 
thf Himalayan zone in the Lesser Himalaya of Kumaun. 

As a rule the lodes are patchy and irregular and no successful attempt has yet been 
made to exploit them on a large scale. Recently, however, the copper-ores of Sikkim 
have-been attracting considerable attention, but no information is at present available 
as to the results of prospecting operations. 

Iron-ore is known to occur in some quantity in the lower hills in Kumaun,§ 

where numerous attempts have been made to establish a 
smelting industry on a commercial basis. All attempts failed 
however, presumably owing to the cost of transport of ore and fuel and there 
does not seem to be much prospect of a successful revival of the industry. 

Iron-ore also occurs in Jammu State, where it underlies the coal measures, but 
has not been worked except locally and on a small scale. 

Numerous other occurrences of iron-ore in the Himalayan region have been recorded, 
but none of these is at present of economic importance aud they need not be enumera¬ 
ted here. Further information, however, will be found in the Manual of the Geology 
of India, part 3 (1881). 

Galena, the sulphide of lead, is found at numerous places among the older rocks of 

the Lesser IIimnlav>sjj but it is not known to occur in 
sufficient quantity to warrant serious exploitation. 


Lead. 


* F. R-. Mallet: Memoirs, Geological Surrey of India , Vol. V, UvJ- (18(10). 
f F. R. Mallet: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India f Vol. V, )05 ( 1 88(f). 

} Accords, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXV, 28 
{ T. H. Hughes: Records, Geological Survey of India , Vol. VII. !.*> (18*,»). 
|| V. Ball: Manual of the Geology of India , pi. 3, Art. l.-ad (1831). 
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A few addenda and notes of warning which should [be 
read in conjunction with Parts I, II , Ill and IV. 


Peak No. 60, Indus-Nagar Watershed No. 2. 


The name “ Indus—Nagar Watershed peak No. 2 ” lias been allotted in Great Trigonometrical 
Part I nan a table v Survey Synoptical, Volume VII, to two peaks: on page &5-C there is 
' 4 * ' a peak of this name in latitude 36® O' 13*5 and longitude 74° 55' 1*5 

of height 24,470. On page 135-C there is a peak of the same name in latitude 35° 51' 40*-2 and 
longitude 75° O' 20*‘7 and of height 21,390 feet. The origin of this duplication of names has been 
explained on the ground that the numbering of peaks was started afresh in each square degree, 
but whatever the explanation, a system under which the same nam^has come to be applied to two 
different peaks can in no way be defended. The Indus-Nagar Watershed, peaks of pages 92-Cand 
95-C of Synoptical Volume VII will retain the names hitherto applied to them, whilst the Indus- 
Nagar Watershed peaks of pages 135-C and 136-C will be called in future Indus-Nagar Watershed 
peaks No. 7, No. 8, No. 9, and No. 10. Similarly in other cases, in which duplication of names 
have occurred, alterations will now be introduced. 


On page 322 of the Ice bound Heights of the Mustagh, Mrs. Bullock Workman and Dr. Hunter 
Workman give their reasons for thinking that the Survey have miscalculated the position of the 
Indus-Nagar Watershed peak No. 2, height 24,470 feet. The two explorers ascended to a great height 
(23,394 feet), and thought at the time that they were climbing a flank of the Survey peak (height 
24,470 feet). But when they came to construct their map, they found that the peak which they had 
ascended was 4 miles north by east of the Survey peak. They were convinced that their peak, which 
they have named Pyramid Peak, is higher than the Survey peak and they were 

“ thus plaqed in the dilemma of considering either that the Surrey had miscalculated the position of Peak 2, 
thus giving it a position foui miles too far south, or that Pyramid Peak is another and higher peak not seen and 
triangulated by the Survey.” 

The maps of this high region are so inaccurate that they may be disregarded: it is useless to 
appeal to them- But the positions of peaks were fixed trigonometrically by the Survey, and are 
probably correct. The position of the Survey peak (24,470 feet) was determined from two indepen¬ 
dent triangles, and the discrepancy between the two values of position was only 7 feet. The 
height of this peak was determined from two different places and the two values obtained were 
24,482 and 24,461 feet. 

The evidence, therefore, is strong that the position of the Survey peak (24,470 feet) has been de- 
tesmined-with fair accuracy and cannot be in error bv 4 miles. 

It is quite possible that a higher peak standing 4 miles behind it escaped observation. The un¬ 
even crest-line of die intervening ridge'may have obscured the higher peak from one or two of the 
■ t ati on * of observation and have h f t the lower peak visible. The original angle-IBooks show that in 
1862-63 Mr. Beverley observed an unnamed peak from his station of Chokh and found it to be 2 de¬ 
grees east of the Indus-Nagar Watershed peak No. 2 This companion peak was, however, not seen 
from any other station and Mr. Beverley's observation from one station only could not bo utilised. 
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Peak No. 66, Kuen Lun No. 1. 

The height cf this peak is uncertain. The position and height of the peak were derived trom 
the observations oi Surveyor Ram Singh, Rai Sahib, when he was 
Part I. page 4 , table v. working under Dr. Stein in 1900; the angle-book was in the hand¬ 
writing of Dr. Stein himself. Ram Singh is an accurate observer, and his other observations taken 
at the same time as those of peak No. 66 have proved reliable. We had, however, some initial doubt 
whether to accept the peak No. 66 or not, because its position had been fixed from one triangle only 
and that a very acute one. But its height had been observed independently from two different 
stations, 4 miles apart, and whilst a value of 24,385 feet was obtained from one set of observations, a 
value of 24,227 feet was obtained from the other set. The agreement between these two values 
seemed to indicate that a very high peak was standing in this region, and peak No. 66 was admitted 
into our list on table V. The absence from Dr. Stein’s letters and papers of all allusion to this 
apparently supreme peak of the Kuen Lun made us somewhat uneasy, and when Dr. Stein visited 
Dehra Dun in December 1908 upon his return from Chinese Turkistan, he was consulted. He 
expressed his conviction that no peak of 24,000 feet exists in the locality, in which peak No. 66 has 
been supposed to be standing. Dr. Stein has explored this locality, and'could not have failed, he 
thinks, to have been struck by the appearance of so prominent a peak. He is of opinion that the 
observations upon which the existence of the peak has been based must be in error. 


Tirich Mir. 

This description of Tirich Mir is only true if the mountain is viewed from the side of Gilgit or 
Mastuj. From Chitral the higher flanks of Tirich Mir appear to 
be precipitous. During the summer it is seldom visible, being 
either enveloped in cloud or surmounted by a white “ flag, ” which looks like cloud but is possibly 
fine snow being blown off the summit. 


Port I, page XI. 


Heights of peaks. 

It has been suggested in a review in Nature, December 3rd, 1908, page 133, that the .altitudes 
« of peaks should be reduced to round numbers, that the height of 

art , page x , para. x. Mount Everest, for instance, should be given as 29,000 instead of 
29,002, and that of Kinchinjunga as 28,150 instead of 28,146. We think, however, that it is best to 
adhere to the present system, because a precise value of altitude is a ready means to the identi¬ 
fication of a peak. 

Oasherbrum. 

In table XVIII, group XIV, column 6, the bracket should embrace the four Gasherbrtim 
Part i, page 40 . peaks only and not the peak of K 2 . 


Kabru. 

The name Kabru belongs rather to the high-level ridge itself than to the peak at either 
Part I, end of it. 

Th • •’ I •'' • 0 feet, given to the peak at the western end of the Kabru ridge in the third 

panorama of chart VI is incorrect. The two Kabru peaks are very nearly of the same height, and 
are both about 24,000 feet: for Tanner’s description of Kabru see page 8 of Part I. 21,970 feet is the 
height of Little Kabru, see Garwood’s map attached to Douglas Freshfield’s Round Kamgehenjunga. 

Singalila. 

Part I. page*9, ao. 43 ; Referred to as “ Singli ” by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das. 

Part if , page* 6 s. 77 , 78 , 89 ; C.I.E. : Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, page 6 . 

Part III, page 15 a. ,7 1 ^ 
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Karo La. 

See Rai Bahadur Sarat Ohandra Daa, C.I.E.: Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, page 
Part II, page 95. 173 . 


Yamdrok Tto. 


Part H, page 95 ; 

Part III, page* 156, 157,189, 

300 , 303 , 303 , 304 . 


With regard to the name Palti (Yamdrok) see the note by 
W. W. Rockbiil in Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., page 188. 


Sangpo. 


Part II, pages in, 112 ; 

Part HI, pages 125, 127, 228, 
157—160, 188. 


The word ( Sangpo should have been written Tsangpo. In the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Volume I, pages 19, 27, Volume IV, page 
499, it is written “ Tsan-po.” 


Kuen Lun range. 

The warning given on page 103 of Part II is repeated here. In the frontispiece of Part I the 

Part II page 103 footnote ax * 8 °* the Central Kuen Lun has been drawn too far north. In 

longitude 84° the axis should have been placed in latitude 3(>°. 
Chart XXXV repeats this mistake. Chart XXIII is correct. 


Part II, Chart XVII. 


IIuang-Ho. 

On this chart Huang should be Hoang. 


The Hindu Kush. 


Part III, page 123, para, 1. 


It has been pointed out in a review in Nature , December 3rd, 1908, page 133, that our descrip¬ 
tion of the Hindu Kush ranges on page 123 of Part III does not 
tally with figure 2 of chart XXI. The description on page 123 
will be found to be in accord with the frontispiece to Part I. As was explained on page 101 
of Part II, the figure 2 of chart XXI was purposely made to differ from the frontispiece in order 
to illustrate oui uncertainties. In the two charts we have offered two different solutions of the 
problem. Whilst we agree with the reviewer in Nature as to the difficulties attending orographical 
analysis, we are of opinion that the uncertainties surrounding the Hindu Kush may prove to be due 
to the want of systematic surveys and may disappear when more accurate maps become available. 


The Brahmaputra. 

The water-parting between the Brahmaputra and the Tibet Lake basin cannot be drawn with 
certainty. The position assigned to this water-parting on charts 
Part III, page 155 . XXIII, XXX and XXXV is conjectural and is not based upon 

surveys. Until surveys of this region have been carried out, it will not be possible to indicate, except 
in a very rough way, the northern boundary of the basin of the Brahmaputra. 

The warning given in the last paragraph of page 125 of Part III is thus very important. 
The second paragraph of page 95. Part TT, contains the same warning. 
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The Kunar river. 


The angle, at which the Sor Laspur tributary joins the Kunar river at Mastuj, is deserving of 

attention. This tributary is shown on chart XXXIV of Part 
III. 


Part III, page 155. 


Shi go tie. 


Spelling adopted from the map published with the Imperial Gazetteer. In the body of that work 

(Volume IV, page 119) it is writton Shigatse, a modification of Shi-ga- 
tse, the form employed by Major W. P. O’Connor. 


Part III, page* 15s, 156, 158. 


The brothers Strachey. 


Henry Strachey was 
Part III, page 162, line 9. 


alone in 1846; Richard Strachey did not visit Manasarowar till 1848. 
(Geographical Journal, Volume XV, 1900, and Journal, Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Volume XXI, 1851.) 


Part III, page 198. 


Kurkulti Glacier. 

The Kurkulti Glacier hows into the Vasin river, and not into the 
Hunza as str.ted on page 196. 


Panjal Volcanics. 

Since this tuble w&s-drewn up, the work of Mr. C. S. Middlemiss in Kashmir has tended to 
Part IV, page 232, table xu ; show that the Panjal Volcanics are younger than the Lipak series, 
pas* 245. 
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The values of latitude and longitude given in this index to the more important, geographical names occurring 
in Parts 1 , II, III and IV, are intended only as rough aids to the localisation of places on maps : as many of these 
values have been derived from small seale maps, the index should not be utilised in scientific discussions or con¬ 
troversies. In certain cases, more especially in those of Tibetan lakes and of passes and glaciers, the values of 
latitude and longitude rest on doubtful evidence, and have been entered only to enable future explorers to correct 
our figures. Tn cases when two or more peaks bear the same name, mean values of latitude and longitude 
have b«en given in this index. 
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181, 183, 184, 185, 
189,190. 

XIII, XV, XXVIII, 

xxxvi, xxxvn. 

Aru Tso 

• • 

, , 

34 

■Ml 

82 

30 

205 .. 

# u 

, t 

Asnar 

. . 

. , 

, , 



. 

133 .. 

# 0 

,, 

Assam 

, , 

, . 

27 


95 

0 

218, 228, 265 

, . 

,, 

Assam Himalaya 

• • 

28 


92 

0 

4, 5, 6, 76, 77, 92, 
119,124,125,163,155, 
160,178,199, 220. 

XV 

Astor 

• • 

• • 

35 

21 

74 

52 

173, 220 


• • 

Attock 

• • 

, , 

33 

53 

72 

16 

171,172,174, 177 

- 

• • 

• • 

Ayi .. 

• • 


31 

43 


0 

94 

• • 


Babai 


.. 

28 

45 

82 

15 

144 


XXVI 

Badraj 

, 0 

, . 


29 

77 

57 

89 



Badrinath 

• * 

• * 

30 

44 

79 

17 

6, 18, 33, 77, 78, 
139,141. 

79, 

VII, VIII, X, XI, XIII, 
XVI, XXIV, XXV, 
XXXI, XXXIV, XXXV. 

Baghmati 

• • 

. . 

27 

10 

85 

30 

132,144,148,181 

,189 

XXIII, XXVII, XXVIII 

Baghrash Kul 

• • 

• . 

42 

0 

87 

0 

198 .. 

. . 

,. 

Bagini 

• • 

• . 

30 

33 

79 

55 

195 .. 

# , 

# # 

Baian Kara Ula 

, , 

34 

40 

96 

0 

104,110,129 

# # 

a « 

Baikal 


, , 

53 

0 

107 

0 

198 .. 



Balasan ft. 


. . 

26 

45 

88 

21 

216 


# # 

Balchha 


, . 

30 

48 

80 

12 

92 

, , 

t # 

Balkash 

• • 

. , 

46 

0 

75 

0 

119,198, 201 

, , 

XXIII 

Baltistan 

• • 

• , , 

36 

0 

75 

0 

92, 97, 241, 242 

, , 

# # 

Baltoro 

• • 

- 

35 

45 

76 

30 

176, 194,196 

m # 

m 9 

Bamian 


. , 

34 

50 

67 

50 

248 


9 # 

Bandarpunch 


• * 

31 

0 

78 

33 

6, 18, 39, 139 

• • 

*VIII, XVI, XXIV, 
XXXI, XXXIV, XXXV. 

i Bandipur 


... 

34 

25 

74 

40 

225 .. 

• • 

. , 

( Bangahal 


. . 

32 

Kil 

77 

0 

88, 166, 196, 222 

, . 

XVIII 

Bangalore 


. « 

13 

1 

77 

85 

51 

. , 

9 # 

Banog 


, , 


29 

78 

1 

9,89 .. 

, . 

m # 

Baralacha 


•• 

32 

45 

77 

25 

84,166,167,168 

•• 

XIII, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXIII, XXXIV. 

Baramula 

i 


•• 

34 

13 

74 

19 

168, 169, 180, 
225. 

224, 

xxxm 

| Barigar 


. , 

i • 



. , 

147 .. 

, , 

• • 

1 Barkak 


, m 

34 

22 

66 

6 

102 .. 

# # 

• • 

Barmal 


. , 

34 


75 

50 

195 .. 

• • 

• • 

| Baroghil 

. , 

• . 

36 

53 

73 

21 

102, 176, 247 

/ 

• • 

XXXIV 

Barphang Gonpa 

. • 

• 



. • 

145 .. 

# # 

# # 

Barpu 


• • 

36 

10 

74 

50 

196 .. 

3 • 


Basaoli 


. , 

32 

30 

75 

49 

166 .. 

• • 


Basmagul 


• . 

34 

10 

74 

10 

1 169 .. 

• • 

# # 

Baspa 


• • 

31 

20 

78 

30 

1 84,88 .. 


xvi, xvm, xxxi 

Bathang 


• • 

mm 

0 

99 

30 

1 

1 # # 


XXII 

Batura 


• • 

36 

35 

74 

40 

1 196 

# # 

# m 

Baza 


• • 

26 

50 

89 

36 

i 228 .. 



Beaa 


• • 

31 

45 

77 

0 

1 84, 88, 90, 132, 
165, 178, 180, 
188,211, 245. 

161, 

181, 

, Frontispiece, xrv, 
xvm, xxm, xxxi, 
xxxn, xxxm, 

XXXVI. 


* Tl* picture a# Btndarptiucli peak will be t* and fining | *fc SSof Part L 
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LATITUDE. 

LONGITUDE. 

PAGES. 

CHARTS. 



o 

/ 

o 

/ 



Bedasni 

Behat 

• • 

• • 

so 

1 

• • 

74 

28 

215 .. 

168 

• • 

Behling 

• • 

so 

28 

78 

30 

139 .. 

• • 

Beyah 



m # 



165 .. 

• • 

Bhiadal 

• • 

S2 

22 

77 

0 

166 .. 


Bhaga 

Bhagirathi 

# # 

32 

30 

40 

30 

77 

78 

10 

20 

166,167,196 

59, 78, 89, 133, 137, 

• • 

xxxm 

x, xi, xin, xvi, 







138,139, 178, 181, 

xxrv, xxxvi, 

Bhamo 


24 

15 

97 

13 

185,188,190,105. 
126,127 

XXXVII. 

Bharti Khunta .. 


30 

48 

79 

4 

19 

* * 

Bhim Tal 


29 

21 

79 

33 

203 .. 

• • 

Bhoroli 


27 

15 

93 

0 


i * * 

XXX 

XIII, xxvui, xxxvn 

Bhotia Koed <. 

Bhutan 

• • 

28 

0 

86 

0 

83,84,149,151,180, 
181,185,189. 

• • 

27 

0 

89 

30 

216, 220, 221, 228, 


Biafo 

Bilaspur 






241. 


• • 

• • 

36 

31 

0 

18 

75 

76 

40 

47 1 

96,176,194,196 .. 
166,180 

XXXIV 

XIX, XXXI 

Birehi 

• • 

29 

0 

83 

0 : 

144, 145, 147, 156, 
178,182. 

Frontispiece, xin, 

XVI, XXVI, XXXVI, 

J Birond 

• • 

29 

15 

79 

43 

52 

XXXVII. 

j Blaini R. 

• • 

30 

66 

77 

8 

223 .. 

• • 

' Blue River, see Yangtze. 







• • 

: Boga 

, , 

31 

38 

80 

4 

»4 


! Boj .. 

, , 

30 

54 

77 

11 

224 .. .. j 


i Bolan 

. # 

29 

30 

67 

30 

84 

# * 

j Bolor 

,. 


. 


• I 

105 .. 

• • 

j Bonvalot’s peaks 

,, 

33 

30 

86 

40 j 

110 .. . ! 


Boorendo 

9 , 

31 

23 

78 

10 

84, 164 

* * 

' Boyohaghurdonas 

., 

36 

24 

74 

42 

18 


: Brahmaputra .. 

! 

1 

•• 

29 

20 

90 

° ! 

5, 7, 61, 66, 77, 81, 
82, 92, £3. 119, 120, 

Frontispiece, ix, 

XIV, XV, XVII, XXIII, 

1 

j 





1 

125 to 128, 131, 153, j 

xxvi, xxvn, xxvui, 






1 

155 to 160, 171, 174, 

XXIX, xxx, XXXI, 

i 





| 

178, 179, 182,188, 
189, 190, 216, 220, 

XXXV, XXXVI, 

XXXVII. 

1 

1 





j 

256, 263, 266. 

» , waterparting 

• 



• | 

95,125,271 


| north of. 





1 


Braldo 


35 

39 

76 

0 : 

196 .. 


Brama 


33 

30 

76 

3 1 

196 .. 

** 

Budi 


29 

0 

80 

0 ! 

142 .. 


Bum Tzo 


31 

17 

90 

57 i 

200 .. 


Bunji 


35 

39 

74- 

38 

94, 96,123,160, 170, 
171, 172,177. 

xxxrv 

Bunnuk (or Banak) 

• • 

35 

18 

75 

11 

94 .. 


Buran ghati 

• • 

31 

23 

78 

io ; 

84 


Burgi 

• e 

35 

12 

75 

32 

94 .. 


Buna Gandak .. 

Burkhan Buddha 

• • 

e • 

28 

36 

0 

0 

84 

97 

55 l 

1 

0 1 

83, 146, 147, 148, 
185,189. 

104 .. 

XIII, XXVII, XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 

B.undl 

• • 

34 

56 

75 

8 184 .. 

e • 

Bus .. 

• • 

30 

57 

78 

48 | 19 

• • 

Byans 

e • 

30 

17 1 

80 

»0 241 .. 

• • 

• • 
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LATITUDE. 

LONGITUDE. 

pages. 

CHARTS. 



0 

/ 

O 

/ 



Caroline 

• • 

35 

20 

97 

30 

114 

• « 

Caucasus 

• • 

43 

0 

43 

0 

117 .. 

a • 

Chadii Kul 

.. 

40 

35 

75 

25 

198 

• • 

Chahardar 


35 

13 

68 

45 

102 .. 


Chakmaktin 


37 

14 

74 

20 

70,199 


Chakra ta 


30 

46 

77 

56 

222 


' Chamba 


32 

33 

76 

8 

88, 166, 170, 220. 
223, 224, 225, 242, 
243. 

XVIII, XXXII 

Chambal 


25 

40 

76 

0 

139 

Frontispiece, ix 

Chamlang 


27 

17 

86 

59 

4.18,37 

VI 

Chandra 


32 

30 

77 

30 

166,167,196,267 .. 

XXXIII 

Chandra Bhaga.. 


32 

35 

77 

0 

166,196 

XXXIII 

Chang 

• • 

34 

3 

77 

55 

94 

. . 


33 

2 

79 

20 



Changchenmo . . 

• • 

34 

15 

78 

30 

242,243 


Changlung 

• • 

34 

56 

77 

30 

176 .. 


Chaprot 


36 

16 

74 

19 

11,43 .. 


Charemaru 

• • 

• . 



•. 

110 .. 


• Charka 


29 

15 

83 

17 

145 


Charta Sangpo .. 


29 

20 

85 

10 

125,188, 271 


Cheena 


29 

30 

79 

30 

11 


Chenab 


33 

15 

75 

0 

84 124, 132, 160, 

Frontispiece, ix, 







161, 166, 167, 168, 

XIV, XVI, XVIII* 







170, 178, 18(1, 181, 

XXIII, XXXI, XXXII, 







188. 

mm, xxxiv, 

XXXVI. 

Cherchen 


38 

10 

85 

30 

. • • • 

XXII 

• Chetang 

•• t 

29 

14 

91 

43 

158 ! . 


Chgumbi Dun .. 

• • i 

29 

45 | 

78 

40 

85 


Chiamdo Chu .. 

1 

• * i 

30 

40 

98 

0 

128 .. 


Chikkira 

1 

32 

21 

78 

3 

237 .. 


. Chilas 

| 

35 

26 

74 

11 

241, 242 


1 Chingchingmauri 

. . 1 

30 

30 

81 

0 

141 .. 


Chiragh Tar 


37 

50 

76 

0 

121,133 


Chirbitya 


31 

5 

79 

25 

92 


Chiring 


35 

53 

76 

31 

21 


Chitral 

i 


35 

49 

71 

46 

43, 81, 96, 98, 101, 
102, 133, 177, 224, 
225, 226, 247, 267. 

XXI, XXXIV 

Chogolisa 


35 

37 

76 

34 

17, 22 .. 

.. **” 

Chogo Lungma .. 

• • 

35 

55 

75 

10 

96,176,194,196 .. , 


Chogo Ri 

• • 

. , 



• » 

21,22 .. .. : 


Chola 

• • 

27 

28 

88 

47 

13,14,18,62,77 .. | 


Cholamo 


28 

1 

88 

46 

154 .. .. ! 

! .. 

Chomto Dong .. 


28 

26 

88 

11 

150, 199 


Cho-ur-dzong . . 


29 

28 

85 

23 

114 .. 


Churaaihari 

* 

27 

50 

89 

16 

6. 13, 14, 18, 33, 44, 

XIII, XXVIII, XXIX, 







84, 02. 93, 125. 

XXX, XXXV. 

Chuinbi 


27 

30 

89 

0 

84, 165, 220 

XXIX 

Chutnunko 


27 

28 

i 88 

47 

6.13,18 

. , 

Chumurti 


32 

0 

79 

30 

91,241 

, . 

Chur 


30 

52 

77 

29 

88, 136, 187, 220, 
222. 

XVIII, XXIV 

Da Chu 

•• 

32 

0 

97 

0 

128 .. .. 1 

.J 

1 
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Dagshai 
Damtar 
Dairmal 
Dal .. 

Dalhousie 
Damodur Kund 
Daudli 

Dangra Yum Tso 
Dangubash 
Daphla Hills 
Dapsang 
Daramdi 
Dara Tso 
Darel 
Darjeeling 


Darkot 
Dayabhang 
Dayamur 
Deb Gliat 
Deesa 
Dchra Dun 

Deo Mir 

Deoprayag 

Deosai 

Deot ibba 

Devadhiim»a 

Dhausiri 

Dharina 

Dharmsala 

Dhauladhar 

DliauUqiri 


Dbauli 

Dhungri 
Diamir 
Dibang 
Di Chu 
Digi La 

Digur Thanka . 
Dihnng 
Diking 
Dikbu 
Dikrang R. 
Diugri 
Divanganj 
j Donkin 
I Dorah 
Drang 
Pras 


! 

-^ 

LATITUDE. j 

1 

LONGITUDE. 1 

i 

t 

P1GES. 

CHARTS. 

i 

30 

53 

o 

77 

i 

6 ! 

213,223 


.. ! 

36 

20 

74 

8 

196 .. 



35 

14 

74 

35 

16 

• • 


34 

7 

74 

51 ! 

199, 204 

. . 


32 

32 

75 

58 i 

166, 223 

XXXII 


28 

4 

85 

26 i 

199 .. 

.. 

! 

33 

32 

74 

i i 

266 .. 

.. 

! 

31 

c 

86 

81 i 

200 .. .. 

.. 






133 .. 

, , 


27 

10 

93 

40 ' 

216 

. . 


35 

53 

76 

31 

16,21,67,175 

.. 






147 .. 

.. 


30 

57 

87 

31 

200 .. 

.. 


35 

30 

75 

30 

80, 172 

. . 


27 

3 

* 88 

16 

7,8,9,13,14,24,43, 
53, 62, 216, 218, 220, 
228, 266, 267. 

VI, XXII, XXVIII 


36 

44 

73 

23 

102, 176 

XX 


28 

15 

85 

31 

6, 18, 33, 148 

.. 


35 

14 

74 

35 

16 

.. 


27 

47 

84 

28 

148 

.. 


24 

15 

72 

12 

51 

.. 


30 

19 

78 

3 

24, 30, 52 to 54, 85, 
117, 136, 163, 179. 

x, xi, xn, xxiv 


35 

14 

74 

35 

16 

.. 


30 

9 

78 

36 

139 .. 

! 


35 

1 

75 

30 

8,07,170,176 .. 

I 


32 

13 

77 

24 

6, 19 .. 

I .. 


27 

58 

86 

20 

20 

I .. 


26 

0 

93 

50 

.. 

I XXX 


30 

27 

80 

35 

91, 92, 141 

XIII, XXV 


32 

J6 

76 

20 

30 

1 XVIII, XXXII 

•• 

32 

0 

77 

0 

1 72, 79, 87, 88, 165, 

! 166, 188, 192, 242. 

; XIV, XVI, XVHI 


28 

42 

83 

30 

2, 16, 25, 28, 38, 39, 
6?, 77, 78, 83, 88, 
148, 186, 188. 

| 

III, IV, V, XII, XIII, 
XIV, XVI, XXVI, 

I XXVII, XXX, XXXV, 
XXXVI. 

•• 

| 30 

45 

80 

| 

0 

92, 133, 138, 139, 
183, 195. 

| XXIV 


31 

5 

i 79 

25 

92 



35 

15 

! u 

30 

195 .. 

# • 


28 

0 

95 

40 

158 .. 

XXX 


31 

0 

1 99 

0 

127,129 

. • 


29 

4 

! 83 

32 

145,147 

, XXVI, XXVII 


28 

40 

85 

40 

93 



28 

0 

95 

30 

158,159,160 

. ..XXX 


27 

25 

95 

50 


1 XXX 


20 

55 

94 

30 

.. 

XXX 


27 

8 

93 

52 

216 .. 

.. 


28 

35 

87 

20 

66, 93, 150, 169 .. 

XXVIII 


25 

10 

89 

46 

153 .. 

.. 


27 

57 

! 88 

51 

19.84 .. 

.. 


36 

6 

| 71 

15 

102 



, 31 

48 

! 77 

1 

265 

.. 

•• 

| 34 

i 

26 

: 75 

i 

15 

91, 170, 173, 174, 
175. 
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LATITUDE. 

longitude. 

PAGES. 

CHABTS. 



0 

1 ““ 

0 

i 



Dre Chu 

. • • • 

31 

0 

99 

0 

129 

# 

Dubunni 

• . • • 

35 

57 

74 

38 

«, 19 .. 

a , 

Dudh Kosi 

• • • • 

27 

30 

86 

40 

84, 149, 151, 181, 
185,186. 

zin, xxvm, xxxvn 

Dudh Kund 

• • • • 

27 

44 

86 

39 

199 


Dugong 

• • • • 

30 

0 

91 

45 


XXX 

Dufferin, see Mount. 







Dumche 


33 

5 

79 

10 

94 

a . 

Dumpho 

Dunagiri 

Dungbura 

• « • • 

30 

5 

88 

0 

112 .. 

a a 

• . • • 

30 

31 

79 

52 

6,19 .. 

vii, vm 

a • • • 

34 

15 

92 

0 

109,110,111 

a . 

Dung Chaka 

a a • • 

29 

57 

89 

39 

21 

a . 

Durung 


33 

45 

76 

20 

196 

a a 

Dut.i 

a a • • 

30 

30 

94 

15 


XXX 

Elysium Hill 

a a • • 

31 

6 

77 

14 

223 .. 

. . 

Everest, see Mount. 







Ferozepore 

a a • • 

30 

56 

74 

37 

55 .. 

. . 

Fishback 

a a • • 

28 

6 

86 

41 

17 .. 

•* 

Oandak 

a a a a 

27 

25 

84 


89,90,132,144,145, 

Frontispiece, xii, 







146, 147, 149, 185, 

XXIII, XXVI, XXVII, 







190. 

xxviii, xxx. 

Oandi 

a a • • 


9 • 

a a 


147 .. 

a a 

Ganditula 

a a a a 


a a 

a . 


160 . . 

* * 

Ganges 

• • • • 

30 

0 

78 


61, 86, 89, 119, 120, 

j Frontispiece, ix, x. 






125, 131 to 133, 135 

XI, XII, XIII, XXIII, 







to 141,144,180,188 

XXIV, XXV, XXXI, 







to 190,211,215,222, 
262. ( 

XXXV, XXXVI. 

Gangotri 

a a a a 

30 

53 

78 

62 

6, 19, 78, 137, 138. 

XIII, XXIV, XXXI, 



1 



195 

XXXIV, XXXV. 

Gaoring 

a a • • 

27 

28 

88 

47 

13 .. 

a a 

Garbiang 

a a a a 

30 

0 

80 

0 

141 .. 

a a 

Gardhar 

a a • • 

33 

55 

76 

43 

6,19 .. 

a a 

Garhwal 

a a a a 

30 

8 

78 

48 

215, 218, 220, 222, 
233, 234,235. 

• ‘ 

Garjung 

• • • • 

32 

o 


15 

174 .. 

• a 

Gartang 

a a a a 

32 

0 

80 

15 

174 .. 

a a 

Gartok 

a a a a 

31 

40 


30 

164,174,180 

XXII, XXXIV 

Gasherbrum 

a a a a 

35 

45 

76 

39 

2, 17, 36, 40, 100, 

ni, xx, xxxm, : 







194,196. 

XXXIV. j 

Gau Mukh 

• 1 • • 

, 30 

55 

79 

10 

138,195 

i 

Gauri 

• • • • 

| 34 

0 

76 

0 

195 .. 

j 

Gaurisankar 

a a a a 

1 27 

58 

86 

20 

6, 19, 20, 33, 149, 

vi, xv, xxvni, xxx, 1 







151. 

XXXV. ! 

i Gaz .. 

i • • « 

38 

50 

mm 

Ril 

105,121 

a a ' 

' Ohaggar 

• • • • 

30 

40 

mm. 

n 

136 .. 

XXIV 

Ghazni 

• • • • 

33 

0 

mm 

Wm 


XXXIV 

Giania Nu Chu 

• • ♦ • 

30 

0 

mm . 

Ebfl 

127 ” 

a , 

Oiardong 

• • • • 

35 

• • 

• • 

18 

138 

a a 

Gilgit 

• • • • 

1 

54 

74 

43, 96, 98, 99, 101, 
123. 160, 172, 173, 
176, 177, 220, 221, 

XVII, XX, XXXIV 

1 




✓ 





241, 242. 

1 
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Latitude. 

| Longitude. 

i 

i Pages. 

! Charts. 

Gin .. 


o 

31 

/ 

0 

i 

i » 

j 78 

/ 

0 

i 

! 135,136, 161 

1 X, XI, XXIV 

Giumal 

Gobi 

God win-Austen, see Mount. 

32 

43 

10 

0 

| 78 
100 

14 

0 

! 237 .. 

64.07.120 

1 •• 

Gogra 

.. 

27 

0 

i 81 

30 

1 133,114, 145 


Gohna 

, # 

30 

30 

79 

20 

177,203 

, 

Golabgarh Pass 

,. 

33 

30 

75 

0 

245 .. 


Gorakhpur 


26 

45 

83 

21 

25 


Gori ' .. 

Goring 


30 

0 

! 80 

20 

141, 183, 185. 186, 
195. 

XIII, XXV 


30 

15 

90 

15 

no .. 


Gosainthan , .. 

Gowra 

• • 

28 

21 

85 

47 

2, 17. 38, 39, 62, 83, 
147, 149. 

HI, IV, V, XII 

•• 

33 

20 

76 

40 

196 
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55 
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.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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I 
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Frontispiece, xxni. 
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.. 
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34 
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3 
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XXXIV, XXXVI. 
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29 

50 

89 
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. • . . 
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. . 
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42 

0 
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0 
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34 
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XXXV. 
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7 
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34 

30 
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30 

71 

0 
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1 
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29 

0 
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50 
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j 
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4 

81 

19 
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31, 32, 71, 72, 73, 
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32 

58 
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33 

13 

74 

27 
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28 

17 

92 
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17 

89 
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! 
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205. 

1 
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•“ 
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0 
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.. 
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31 

77 

39 
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i 
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30 
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0 
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50 
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XIII, XVI, XXVII, 
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30 

30 

27 

30 
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$5 
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88 
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15 

56 
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1 
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•• 
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30 
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1 
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52 
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,, 
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•. 
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10 
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frontispiece, xxxvi 
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.. 
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30 
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14 
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28 

30 
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.. 
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57 
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j 

Kashgar 

.. 
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31 
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56 

3, 4, 23, 26, 31, 41, 

Frontispiece, IV, v, 
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. 34 
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45, 68, 69, 72, 73, 
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34 
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XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, 
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195. 

XXXV. 
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40 
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32 
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vm, xxnr 
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Lankpya 

Laowchi 


o 

30 

i 

' i 

28 ' 

o 

80 

/ 

36 

92,141 



31 

60 

79 

55 

94 

# # 

Larji 


31 

40 

77 

20 

88,185,180 

XVIII, XXXII 

Lasirmou 


34 

19 

77 

29 

94 


Leh .. 

•• 

34 

10 ! 

77 

34 

92, 94,99, 111, 116, 
158, 205. 

xxn, xxxiv 

Leo Fargial 

# 9 

31 

64 

78 

44 

6 , 19, 22, 77,91,94, 

xxiv, xxxi, xxxn, 






112, 113, 160, 163, 
164,186, 187. 

XXXIV. 


Leaser Himalaya 

9 g 

28 

0 

83 

0 

31,71,72,75,76,79, 

Frontispiece, xiv, 







86 to 90, 140, 141, 
144, 148, 149, 153, 
179, 180, 181,190, 
196. 

xv, xxxvn. 

Lharing-po 

9 9 

30 

0 

94 

21 

• • • . 

XXX 

Lhasa 

•• 

29 

41 

91 

10 

109, 111, 125, 155 
to 158,174,189, 220. 

XXII, XXX, XXXVI 

Lhobrak 


28 

0 

91 

8 

154 .. 

XXIX 

Lhonak 


28 

0 

88 

30 

241 .. 


Lidar 


34 

0 

74 

50 

168, 245 

, , 

Likhu 

9 # 



., 


149 .. 

. , 

Lingzi Thang .. 

.. 

35 

0 

79 

20 

67 

XIV 

Lio .. 

# # 

31 

53 

78 

39 

234 .. 


Lipu Lekli 

Lissar 

., 

30 

13 

81 

2 

92 

.. 

# # 

30 

20 

80 

34 

91,141 

XXV 

Listi Bhanaar .. 

# , 

28 

0 

86 

30 

151 .. 

.. 

Little Kara Kul 

9 # 

38 

30 

75 

18 

199 .. 

. . 

Lob Nor 

•• 

39 

20 

89 

10 

64, 68, 105,119,120, 
121, 198, 206. 

Frontispiece 

Lodhra 

,, 

33 

9 

75 

8 

265 .. 

.. 

Lohari Naig 

,. 


.. 



140 .. 


Lohit 

.. 

27 

60 

96 

0 

158 

XXX 

Lopra 


28 

15 

90 

30 

178 .. 

.. 

Lora.. 

# # 

29 

0 

65 

0 

.. .. 

Frontispiece 

Lu Chu 

# m 


.. 

i 


127, 128 

.. 

Ludhiana 

# # 

30 

55 

76 

51 

54 

XIX 

Lung 

Luni 

% # 

29 

30 

93 

30 

l 

XXX 

9 m 

26 

0 

72 

0 

| 

Frontispiece, ix 

Lunkho 

9 m 

36 

47 

72 

26 

6,19,187 

XXI 

Ma Chu 

9 # 

36 

0 

98 

0 

130 .. 

.. 

Madi 


28 

0 

84 

20 

181 .. 

xiii, xxvn, xxxvn 

Mahabarat 

•• 

27 

0 

86 

n 

72, 87, 89, 144,148, 
149. 


Mahadeo Pokra 

- 

27 

42 

86 

31 

7 

VI 

Makalu 


27 

53 

87 

5 

2, 9, 16, 21, 36, 37, 

n, iii, vi, xxvni, 







43, 62, 77. 

XXX. 

Malla Johar 

# # 

30 

23 

80 

13 

239 

. . 

Malungatti 


36 

20 

75 

15 

196 .. 

.. 

Mana 


30 

53 

79 

37 

39, 92, 195 

VII 

Manas 

# # 

26 

15 

91 

0 

12o 132, 153 to 

Frontispiece, xxni, 







155.182, 189,190. 

XXIX XXX, XXXVI. 

Manasarowar .. 

# m 

30 

43 

81 

26 

21, 32, 92, 93, 94, 

xxi, xxm, xxvi. 






93, 124, 125, 156, 
157, 162, 163, 164, 
178, 179, 200, 205, 
241, 256. 

XXX, XXXI. 
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/ 
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• 
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Mandakini 


30 

30 

79 

15 

139,181 

XXIV, XXXVII 

Mandi 


31 

43 

76 

56 

180,265 

,. 

Manghang 


30 

26 

80 

44 

92 

• • 

Manirang 

• • 

31 

58 

78 

22 . 

84 

XXXIII 

Marsemik 

a • 

34 

7 

78 

35 

94 .. .. 1 

.. 

Marsyangdi 

.. 


. 

• • 

i 

147 

.. 

Maru Wardwan 

• • 

34 

0 

75 

30 

160,168,195, 196 

XXXIII 

i Masherbrum 

• • 

35 

39 

76 

16 

3, 10. 17, 40, 100, 

XIV, XX, XXXIII, 







194. 

XXXIV, XXXV. 

Mashobra 


31 

8 

77 

17 

223 .. 

•. 

Mastuj 

• • 

36 

18 

72 

40 { 

133,177 

XXXIV I 

Medosi 

• • 

32 

23 

79 

27 

94 

• • i 

Mehowgala 

• • 

33 

13 

74 

32 

265 .. 

t 

• ■ 1 

Mekong 


32 

0 

96 

0 

66,81, 82, 119, 120, j 

Frontispiece,', xvn, 





1 

127, 128, 129. 1 

XXIII. 1 

Memonamnvimri 


30 

26 

81 

18 ! 

17 .. .. ' 

., 

Mer 


34 

1 

76 

3 

6,14,19.30,79,175* 

• • i 

Mhow 


22 

34 

75 

46 

139 

1 

Mian Mir 


31 

32 

74 

23 

55 

I 

Migi 


30 

30 

91 

40 

• . • • 

XXX 

Miju Hills 

Milam 


28 

0 

96 

30 

218,227 

1 

' • 1 


30 

28 

80 

11 

193, 195 

1 

Milamchi 



. 

,. 

' 

149 .. 1 

. , 

Mintaka 


37 

3 

74 

55 

99 .. ! 

1 

Miri Padarn 


28 

21 

95 

13 

159 .. •. j 

XXX 

Mithan Kot 


28 

55 

70 

23 , 

172 .. .. 1 

.. 

Mohan 


30 

11 

77 

85 

85 .. .. j 

XIX 

Mokieu Tso 

• • i 

30 

56 

88 

57 


. . 

Montcalm 

1 

34 

29 

86 

52 

200 ! 

. . 

Mont Moira 

*. 1 

30 

52 

79 

0 

19 


Motretung, m* Tso Motretung. 





I 

i 

1 

Mount Duftenn. . 

,, 

38 

39 

75 

13 

17 .. .. | 


Mount Everest .. 

.. 

27 

59 

80 

56 

1, 7, 9, 16, 20, 21, I 

Frontispiece, I. ii, 

» 

i 


1 




20. 27. 36, 37, 39, 
43, 44, 45, 58, 61, 
62. 03, 77, 83, 149, 1 
150, 151. 152, 187. 1 

III, IV,fv, VI. 

1 

1 

Mount Gocl win* Austen 


35 

53 

! 76 

31 

16.22 .. 

. , 

Mount Humla .. 



.. 

•. 


13 

i .. 

Muji.. 


; 39 

0 

i 74 

45 

121 

1 .. 

| Muktin&th 


• 28 

33 

| 83 

47 

147 .. 

xxvn 

j Muling 


31 

13 

79 

16 

92 

.. 

i Muni 


! 33 

20 

! 76 

35 ; 

196 

., 

t Munza Kangri .. 


J 32 

20 

1 87 

15 ; 

| 114 

,. 

i Murghab 


30 

0 

1 62 

45 


Frontispiece 

Murree 


! 33 

55 

i 73 

25 ! 

214,242,245 

xxxin, xxxiv 

Murui-ussu 


i 33 

45 

| 92 

0 

104, 129 

1 

i • • 

Mushketoff 


! 42 

15 

! 80 

0 

193.197 

1 

1 * • 

Mussoorec 


! 30 

I 

28 

78 

5 

i 

5, 9, 24. 52, 53, 72, 
87. 89. 135 13G, 

i 

i •• 

i 

i 


1 



1 

! 

139. 209. 218, 220. 
222, 223. 

i 

Muth 

# t 

31 

58 

78 

6 

233 .. 

.. 

* Mnzaffarabad .. 

# m 

34 

22 

• 73 

37 

169,170 

xxxm 

Muzaffaitiagar .. 

,, 

29 

28 

! 77 

42 

51 

.. 

. Muztagh 



• • 

• - 


; 97. 99 .. 

XX 
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Muxtogh Ata 

• • 

•• 

o 

38 

i 

17 

0 

75 

7 

4,11,12, 18, 23,41, 
45, 97, 121. 

154 .. 

V, XXXV 

My wa Guola 

• • 

. . 



a a 



Nagar 

• • 

. a 

36 

15 

74 

45 

247 


Nag Chu Kha 

• • 

, , 

31 

35 

94 

0 

128 .. 


Nagong 

• • 

• • 

29 

15 

96 

0 

. . 

XXX 

Nagsidh 

• • 

• • 

30 

14 

78 

6 

85 

XIX 

Nag Tibba 

• • 

•« 

30 

35 

78 

9 

72, 87, 88, 89, 136, 
138, 141, 166, 187. 

XVIII 

Nahan 

• • 


30 

32 

77 

21 

210 . 


Nai .. 

• • 

a « 

32 

30 

76 

0 

166 .. 


Naini Tal 

• a 

. • 

29 

23 

79 

28 

199,203,204, 222.. 

VII, X, XI, XXV 

Nampa 

• a 

. • 

29 

38 

93 

40 

t • a a 

XXX 

Naktsong 

.. 

. . 

30 

21 

90 

1 

200 .. 

# # 

Naku 

• a 

. . 

28 

3 

88 

30 

84 


Nam Chu 

9 9 

. , 

30 

40 

98 

0 

128 .. 


Namju 

• • 

• • 

a 


a , 


19 

a a 

Nampa 

• • 

* * 

30 

1 

81 

0 

6 , 12, 13, 19, 77, 78, 
91,125, 144. 

X, XT, XVI, XXXV 

Nam Tso 

Naua, see Sat. 

a a 

•* 

30 

43 

90 

30 

110 ,112, 126,200.. 

1 

-• 

Nanda Devi 

• • 

. . 

30 

23 

79 

58 

3, 11, 17,38, 45, 77, 

IV, V, VII, VIII, X, 








78, 83, 95,141,178, 

XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 








186, 187, 195. 

XVI, XXIV, XXV 
XXXI, XXXV. 

Nandakna 

• • 

a , 

30 

21 

79 

43 

6,19 .. 


Nandakot 

• • 

, , 

30 

17 

80 

4 

6 , 19 .. 

VII 

Nanga Parbat 

• • 

a # 

35 

14 

74 

35 

2, 3, 10. 16, 17, 28, 

* in, iv, v, xm, 








29, 32, 38, 39, 42, 

XXXIII, XXXIV, 








43, 45, 79, 80,83, 
160, 186, 187. 

XXXV, XXXVI. 

Naiishan 

• • 

a # 

38 

40 

96 

0 

104 a . 

a , 

Napchitai-ulan-muren 

a • 

35 

15 

94 

0 

129 .. 

a a 

Narayaui 

• • 

• • 

27 

30 

84 

10 

147, 148, 178 

. a 

Nari Khorsam.t tee 

Ngari 



! 




Khorsum. 








Narkanda 

• • 

• • 

31 

17 

77 

28 

62,78 .. 

, , 

Noising 

a • 

• • 

27 

31 

88 

17 

6 , 19 a a 

VI 

Navar 

m 9 

• a 

30 

0 

78 

40 

89 

a • 

Ndu Chu 

a • 

• • 

33 

45 

96 

0 

129 . a 

, • 

Nela • , 

• • 

• • 

31 

10 

78 

45 

196 .. 

. . 

Nepal 

• • 

• • 

27 

i 

i 

42 

85 

12 

211, 215, 216, 217, 
220, 221,222, 236, 
241. 

• • 

j Nepal Himalaya 

• a 

* 

0 

87 

0 

1,2,3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 76, I 
77, 78, 79, 83, 84, 

xm 

i 







87, 90, 116, 144, 

187,195, 199. 


Nerbudda 

• a 

a a 

22 

0 

74 

0 

a a • a 

IX 

Nexatash 

a a 

a a 

37 

58 

74 

1 

105 

. • 

Nganxi Tso 

• • 

a a 

31 

2 

87 

0 

200 .. 

• • 

Ngiui Khonum 

• 9 

• a 

31 

i 

0 

80 

0 

11, 66, 67, 163, 164, 
192, 205, 230, 231, 

a • 




! 

i 




238, 240, 253, 255, 





I 

t' 




256, 258, 259. 264. 



* Th. pintare ol X&sjta PuUi peak will be found facing page 30. 
f Im pH* **> (footnote*!. 
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Nichung 

0 

33 

/ 

17 

0 f 

78 39 


XXXIV 

1 Nilakanta 

30 

44 

79 

24 

6,19 .. 

VII 

Nilam 

28 

30 

86 30 

161 .. 

• • 

Nilang 

32 

36 

77 

17 

62,196 

• • 

: Nimo Namling .. 

( Ninchinthangl* .. 

i 

30 

26 

81 

18 

17 

• • 

30 

20 

90 

0 

31, 72, 81, 82, 96, 
99, 109, 110, 111, 
114,166. 

Frontispiece, xvii 

Ning Kangri 

32 

15 

83 

0 

114 .. 

• • 

Ningru 

Nirpania-ki-Danda 

30 

0 

80 56 

13, 18 .. 

142 .. 

• • 

Nieea 

36 

0 

79 20 

197 .. 

• • 

Nithal 

31 

16 

78 

46 

196 .. 

• • 

Niti.. 

30 

68 

79 

63 

92,138,238 

X, XI 

Noh.. 

33 

37 

79 

45 

112 .. 

• • 

Nojinkang Sang.. 

28 67 

90 

11 

113 .. 

• m 

Nojli 

29 

63 

77 

40 

30,52 .. 

a 

No pass 

28 52 

84 

37 

94,148 

XXVII 

North Kashmir range 

34 20 

76 

20 

72,87,88 

XIV 

Nubra 

35 

0 

77 

23 

40, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
175,176,194,196. 

XX, XXXIV, XXXVI 

Nu Chu 

30 

0 

97 

16 

127,128 

.. 

Nukchung R. 

31 

8 

80 

10 

268 .. 

.. 

Nuksan 

36 

22 

71 

33 

102 .. 


Nun Kun (see Ser and Mer) .. 

34 

0 

76 

4 

14, 19, 79, 124, 168, 
175,195,197,242. 


Nushau 

36 

26 

71 

60 

18 

XXX 

Nyang 

29 

0 

89 

36 

92, 93, 95, 126,166, 
189. 


Ohind 

Onchu 

34 0 

72 25 

171 .. 

178 .. 

a • 

• % 

Onlet 

28 

27 

95 

10 

159 .. 

XXX 

Oprang 

36 20 

76 

0 

121,183,188 

1 XIV, XXXVI 

Oring Nor 

34 

49 

97 

49 

129, 200 

1 

Oxus 

37 

0 

68 

0 

69, 70, 82, 101, 
106, 119, 120, 122, 
123,138,187,201. 

1 Frontispiece, xvn, 
XXI, XXITI, XXXIV, 

xxxv, xxxvr. 

Pabar R. 

31 

0 

77 

64 

224 .. 

• • 

Padam 

33 28 

76 

63 

174,175 

XXXIV 

Padar 

33 

26 

76 26 

265 .. 

• • 

Paghman 

Pahlgam 

34 

46 

69 0 

247 .. 

• • 

34 

2 

76 

23 

245 .. 


Palgu Tso 

28 

63 

86 

33 

93,160,199 

XXVIII 

Palti 

28 66 

90 

46 

200 .. 

XXXVI 

Pamir 

38 

0 

74 

0 

64, 68, 69, 70, 100, 
106 to 107,119,199, 
247, 264. 

Frontispiece, xxxv 

Panch Chulhi .. 

30 

13 

80 

26 

6,19 .. 

?n 

Panch Pokri 

• •• , 

, , 

151 

• • 

Pandim 

27 3$ 

88 13 

6,19 .. 

VI 

Pangong 

33 

67 

78 

27 

95, 111, 126, 188 
192, 200, 302 to 
204, 242, 263. 

XXXVI 

1 


* The plot a re of tfojli Tower will be foaad feeing pege SO. 
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0 
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/ 
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o 

86 

35 

84,151,162 


Panj 

• • 

37 

10 

74 

20 

123 .. 

. # 

Pa nj kora 

• • 

35 

12 ' 

72 

0 

• • • • 

XXXIV 

Panjshir 


35 

30 

69 

50 

82, 101, 102, 123, 
177. 

XX, XXI, XXXIV 

Passang 

• • 

so 

30 

93 

30 


XXX 

Pasu 

• • 

36 

30 

74 

45 

196 

# % 

Pathankot 

• » 

32 

17 

75 

39 

54 

9 # 

Patli Dun 


29 

35 

78 

55 

85,140, 141 

4 

• • 

Pauhunri 


27 

57 

88 

51 

6 , 19, 77 

• • 

Peak, Indus-Nagar Water- 

36 

0 

74 

53 

269 .. 

© e 

shed No. 2. 

Peak, Kuen Lun No. 1 


35 

48 

81 

9 

270 


Pedc 






200 

9 9 

Pemakoi 


29 

37 

94 

17 

143, 159 

• • 

Phallut 


27 

13 

88 

1 

9, 20, 26 

XV 

Phari 


27 

30 

89 

0 

14, 234, 241 

• • 

Photu 


29 

24 

83 

58 

94, 147, 155, 188 .. 

XXVI, XXVII, XXX, I 
XXXVI. 1 

Phungatori 


35 

15 

74 

35 

195 

1 

Piahte 



. 



200 

, , 

Pindar 


30 

5 

79 

30 

88,138,141,179, 221 

XXIV 

Pir Panjal 


34 

0 

74 

30 

72, 79, 84, JJ7, 88, 
89, 117, 166 to 169, 
188, 224, 225, 242, 
243. 

XIV, XVI, XVIII 

Pitak 


34 

15 

77 

3o 

171 .. 

, , 

Po .. 


32 

3 

78 

23 

234 .. 

. , 

Potamolam 


30 

30 

91 

49 

114 .. 

. . 

Po-tung-do 


30 

0 

95 

15 


XXX 

Praig Chtt 


27 

31 

88 

14 

262 !! !! 


Prool 


33 

40 

76 

5 

196 .. 

. . 

Prospect Hill .. 


31 

5 

77 

12 1 

224 .. 

.. 

Puga 


33 

13 

78 

20 j 

265, 267 


Punch 


33 

45 

74 

5 

89 

XXXIII 1 

Punjab Himalaya 


34 

0 

76 

0 

2, 3, 5,6, 74, 76, 78, 
79, 83, 84, 116, 124, 
161, 178, 187, 189, 
195, 196, 199. 

XIII j 

Quetta 

•• 

30 

12 

67 

1 

.. 

IX 

Raga 


29 

27 

87 

0 

82, 95, 156 

XV, XXX 

Raidak 


27 

0 

90 

0 

62, 85,125, 132, 153, 

Frontispiece, xxiu, j 







154, 155, 182, 190. 

XXVIII, XXIX, XXX. 

Rajpur 


30 

24 

78 

6 

52 


Rakaposhi 


36 

9 

74 

29 

3, 9, 10, 11, 17, 32, 

IV, V, XXXIV, XXXV, 






41, 43, 45, 80, 96, 
160, 176, 186, 194, 
196. 

XXXVI. 


Rakas Tal 


30 

42 

81 

13 

94,162,163, 165,200 

.. 

Rakiot 

., 

33 

20 

74 

37 

195 .. 


1 Ramganga 


29 

33 

79 

0 

132, 133, 135, 140, 
141, 179, 181. 

• X*1II,~XXIV, XXV 

i 

Ranak 

,, 


• ^ 


.. 

171 .. . 

1 . .. 

Rang 

Raut'it 

% m 

29 

8 

90 

0 

156,157 

I XXX 

•• 

1 11 

12 

88 

20 


J xyvm 1 
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Rang Kul 


. 

38 

/ 

36 

© 

74 

/ 

20 

70,199 


Rapti 

•• 

28 

2 

82 

0 

132,144,145,181 .. 

XXIII XXVI, XXVII, 
XXXVI. 

Raakam 


36 

26 

76 

30 

121. 

,, 

Rathong Chu .. 

Rattan Pir 


27 

30 

88 

11 

262 .. 

,. 


33 

36 

74 

23 

72,87, 89 


Ravi 


32 

36 

76 

0 

85, 88, 90, 131, 132, 

Frontispiece, ix,, 







161, 165, 166, 168, 

XIV, XVIII, XXIII, 

% 






178, 180, 181, 188, 

XXXII, XXXIII, 







196, 214. 

XXXVI. 

Remo 


35 

15 

77 

25 

196 .. 


Reru 


33 

8 

76 

55 

196 .. 


Rich 


36 

45 

73 

25 

196 .. 

ft* 

Rishipjera 1 * 


36 

41 

74 

40 

267 .. 


Rohilichand 


29 

0 

79 

0 

136 .. 

.. 

Rohtang 


32 

21 

77 

14 

84,165 

XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII 

Kong 


29 

8 

90 

0 

202 .. 

. . 

Rudok 


33 

26 

79 

42 

99, 111, 241, 266 .. 

. . 

Rukchu (syn. Rupshu) 

.. 

33 

0 

78 

0 

91 

•. 

Rundun 


33 

45 

76 

10 

196 .. s. 

• • 

Rupal 


35 

10 

74 

40 

124,194,195 

• . 

Rupshu 


33 

0 

78 

0 

203 .. 

• • 

Sabavchy 


41 

55 

80 

0 

197 .. 

, , 

Sadlshtragh .. 


36 

33 

72 

7 

4,18, 41, 102, 187, 
196. 

XX, XXI 

Sadiya 


27 

50 

95 

40 

156,159 
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FIGS. 4 to 7. SECTIONS THROUGH THE SUB-HIMALAYA OF GARHWAL AND KUMAUN. 
(qfter C . S. Middlemite. Mem., Geological Survey of India, XXIV, Pt, 2.) 
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